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kixperiences and Lessons of a Northern Textile 


Manufacturer 


HEN any textile mill 

reaches the point where net 

profits are declining, the ex- 

ecutives immediately begin to 
look for the cause. In the North, 
where costs are high and labor pre- 
sents a great problem, they first try 
to obtain higher prices for their mer- 
chandise, or seek specialties to carry 
the burden. The latter method is a 
hazardous undertaking at best because 
of lack of volume and changing pub- 
lic tastes. The next efforts to reduce 
overhead are by stressing plant econo- 
mies, more production, lower raw 
materials or wages. Even in spite of 
these, competition is ever present, and 
finally companies are forced to turn 
their attention southward in an en- 
deavor to continue old established 
businesses; earn a return for stock- 
holders and preserve valuable fixed 
assets. 

Many problems loom to the execu- 
tives standing on the threshold of a 
southern move and the task seems of 
tremendous magnitude. Those who 
are not familiar with the South are 
rather at a loss as to just where to 
begin. Fortunate are those indeed 
who have friends or acquaintances 
who can show them the way. 

The South is friendly to industries 
financially able to move, and is willing 
to help those who can show past earn- 
ings and a reasonable chance of future 
success. They do not want to help 
finance plants with old worn-out 
machinery, or those manufacturing 
merchandise the demand for which 
has declined. 

It should not be taken for granted 
that a move South is a panacea for 
ull past ills, for such is not the case. 
Che change to a new location involves 
tremendous work and many disap- 
pointments with their accompanying 
heart-aches; however, when once re- 
established the result is worth the 
effort. 


An Engineer’s Survey Is Essential 
The first thing to do on deciding to 


Who Moved $ 





The Physical and Financial Problems— 
Few Can Make Money During First Year 


‘It is costly wisdom that is bought by experience, 


and most 


men having graduated from such an expensive school are apt 


to keep for their own use the knowledge thus acquired. 
however, 


author of this article, 


The 


gives the more freely of his 


experiences and of the lessons learned because he is no longer 
identified with the textile industry. 
No, it is not because of his experiences in moving South that 


he abandoned textile manufacturing, 


and it will be plain to 


anyone who reads the story of these experiences that by fol- 
lowing the plans outlined the moving of a plant from one part 


of the country to another 


should prove successful. 


The author’s desire to remain anonymous is partly due to 
unwillingness to embarrass his old associates, and partly to the 


fact that he has drawn 
others in what is written. 


somewhat 


upon the 


of 


e xperienc es 


While the editors believe that much additional ground must 


be covered before the whole story 


South is told, 


particularly 


as 


to 


of 
the 


North to 
involved, they 


moving from 
expense 


nevertheless believe that the general problem is well handled 
in this article and should prove helpful to those who are con- 


| sidering such a move. 
L 


go South is to secure the services of 
a competent engineer, and have him 
make an appraisal of your plant, not 
in detail, but more in the nature of a 
survey, to determine whether the ma- 
chinery is worth moving. 
enced textile engineer can readily 
form an opinion he knows the 
costs of placing old equipment in run- 
ning order, and whether 
competition if 
the machinery 
necessary. 

After the engineer determines a 
change would be profitable, then, if 
you are seeking new capital, it is well 
to have a general appraisal made of 
your entire plant, including all items 
to be moved, and excluding everything 
to remain, such as buildings, boilers, 
engines, pumps, electric conduits, and 
the like. You are now armed with a 
certified appraisal showing the pres- 
ent value of your machinery, deprecia- 
tion considered, also your engineer’s 
report showing a good condition, and 
are ready to seek the new capital you 
require. 


An experi- 
for 
you can meet 


When 
this is not 


you do move. 
is all new, 





It is necessary 
hand with the 
mate cost of 


to estimate before- 
engineer approxi 
moving. The cost of the 
new buildings you will require can be 
figured, and then to that will have to 
added all expenses incidental to 
moving used machinery, such as break- 
transit, packing, hauling, and 
well 


your 


be 


ages in 
shipping, 


as as handling in the 
South, and the actual erection of the 
units. All freight charges must be 
considered, and can be estimated from 
the approximate number of carloads. 
Do not overlook a sum due to stop- 
page of production while moving, as 
overhead keeps on accumulating; also 


allow an amount for imperfect goods 


made when new 


starting up in 
unless you 
ceptional manufacturer, your recently 
erected machines and your new organ- 
ization will produce excessive seconds. 
You should also figure on additional 
pay roll for you will accumulate about 
20% extra help on the start who will 
have to be weeded out. 

After determining these things and 
arriving at the cost to move, then you 


your 


location, for, are an ex- 


a green organization. 


South 


should be able to 


your 


ascertain whether 
the new capital you 
expect to get will carry you through. 


assets and 


Choosing a Location 


Now if these first steps still seem to 
justify a make arrangements 
for a trip of inspection South with the 
idea of considering several 


move, 


locations. 
In your preliminary negotiations with 
Chambers of Commerce, some of the 
following factors should be carefully 
analyzed: The location of the town; 
features, schools, popula- 
housing facilities, and railroads. 
The Chambers of Commerce can sup- 
ply you with freight rates to your 
principal points of destination and 
the transfer points for shipments in 
less than car load lots. 
give ~you 


the climatic 
tion, 


They can also 
of neces- 
goods at their des- 


the number 
sary to place your 
tination. 


days 


Investigate facilities 
will carry 
and eastern ac- 
local bank for a par 


the banking 
and consider whether 
only local, or local 
counts. Ask the 
list on checks. 


you 


You should next ascertain the 
means of obtaining help. Whether 


there are similar plants to yours 
nearby from which you can draw 
help, or whether you must start with 


Skilled help is 


far less cc stly. 


Check up your sources of 


raw ma- 
terial. If cotton is processed, can you 
use the local cotton, or must it be 
shipped in from the West? Freight 


rates on cotton should be considered. 
Cotton coming from Texas, Oklahoma, 
or Arkansas naturally carries 
rate than that from the local 
nearby points. 


higher 
State or 
are a user 
of yarns, the spinning mills near you 
should be investigated to see if they 
have equipment to make the kind and 
quality you require. A nearby source 
obviates delays and reduces the neces- 
sity of a large inventory supply. 

Power rates vary in the different 
States of the South, and some who 


(23) 


In case you 





24 (1436) 
thake special efforts for new indus 
tries. offer better rates than others 
less aggressive. A thorough engineer 


ing analysis should be made of your 


power problem, and figures prepared 
showing how the rates will apply to 
your new plant on a basis of a con- 
You will find that 


the rates in the higher blocks 


nected load while 
ome ol 
low, the de- 


if power schedules are 


mand charge applied by the power 
offset the 


This can 


company to your bills will 


wings of the lower blocks 
ll be figured in advance by your en 
eineers and a contract made on a basis 
of those figures 

you should gauge closely the atti 
tule of local capital and whether you 
wil) tind there the assistance you re 
future needs, or whether it 


necessary outside to 


to a 


ecure accommodations. Interest rates, 
discounts, warehouse charges, cleat 
ing house rules and the like should 
be analyzed and determined 
Possible Tax Savings 
ixes are a matter of first miport 


to a new enterprise Some com 


unities are prohibited by State con 


iution trom giving exemplions trom 


county or city taxes The basis of 


sessment should be ascertained and 
tue rate of taxation secured for city, 
county and State. With these in hand 
you should be able to compute about 
Some of the 
southern States have provisions for the 
that 


are products of the soil, and manufac- 


what vour taxes will be 


exemption of personal property 


turers not being primary producers 


One State 


fixes a specific dete when returns must 


may or may not be exempt 


be made on personal property, and in- 
asmuch as a tax is levied on inventor 
“m 
1es and suppiles, operations should be 
o conducted as to have inventories as 
\ tax 
ideal 
since it helps to reduce overhead dur 


low as possible on that date. 


exemption for a new plant is 
ing the first years of operation, and 
assists in the accumulation — of 
surplus and working capital depleted 
by the move South 

The Approach to Financing 

Next employ a firm of certified pub- 
lic accountants and have prepared a 
comparative analysis sheet of your 
the last five or ten years. 
forth in 


such ds 


eirnings tor 
his should set a cleat 


1K all 


taxes, Taw 


man- 


items labor, power, 


material inventories, ad- 
NWiustrative expenses, selling expense, 
maintenance as well as dividends, ex- 
ordinary federal 


} 
redit LOSSES 


expenses, taxes, 


and last, but not least, 


fits or losse This statement along 

th «a recent certified balance sheet 

can be used by you in your negotia- 

tions tor capital after you have deter- 

nined where vou wish to locate 

Prepare also 11 possible t schedule of 

costs for vour plant North, and then 

oply southern figures as a basis of 

ated savings lf vou are not 

eeking new ¢ ipit il, then these state- 
ents are not necessary 

) re now ready to approach 

tk sted in investi iw capit i] 

1) enterprises that hold possibilities 

for profit Your negotiations from 

NOW re purely a matter of busi- 

ness, toe presentation ot your facts 
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and figures. The possibilities for 
profit in your new location, together 
with your present financial condition, 
will largely determine the terms upon 
which capital can be secured. This is 
largely a matter of your own ability; 
and always remember that any com- 
munity will benefit from having a new 
industry. Weigh carefully all angles, 
and do not be rushed into contracts 
because of the necessity of stopping 
and North. 
Your future depends upon lower costs 


overhead losses in the 
and a low overhead is essential to your 
new enterprise. 


Weigh Financial Details 


lhe financial scheine for capital for 
your new plant may take many forms, 
but generally it resolves itself down to 
one of four main plans, that is: a bond 
issue; a stock’ issue; a mortgage; or a 


lease \ combination of one or more 


may be used. 

In case a bond issue is determined 

upon, you should carefully analyze all 

te terms of the underwriting agree- 
trust mort- 

Keach should be 


thoroughly considered for its probable 


ment, the agreement, or 


clause 


gage 


effect upon future operations and 
overhead Burdensome or unreason- 
able clauses should be eliminated. The 


amount of the issue should be enough 
to cover your needs. If it is not suff 
cient, then you will have to draw on 
your present supply of funds for ex- 
tras resulting in a shortage of working 
capital, and in trouble. The interest 
rate, of course, should be fair and will 
no doubt be six or seven per cent. 
The rate of discount to be charged by 
should bear 
scrutiny, for if it is heavy, it will de- 
plete the funds you need for operating. 
This is a very important item and will 
depend largely on the presentation of 


the underwriters close 


your proposition and your ability to 
Whatever the discount 
remember it 


dictate terms. 
charged is, becomes an 
intangible amount on your books to be 
amortized over a period of vears. In- 
vestigate any sinking fund provisions, 
and be sure, if one is provided, that 
you are allowed ample time to get your 
new plant in operation and showing 
earnings before you are required to 
take funds out of an 
working capital for 


accumulating 
fund 
Look into all provisions for the retire- 


a sinking 


ment of the bonds and the premium 


required. In case you wish to call 
them for payment, you must know the 
amount of notice required 

Where a bond issue is not used pre- 


ferred or common stock may present 


better opportunities If preferred 
stock Is to be sold locally to 
supply funds, consider the divi 


dend 


be cumulative or not 


rate, and whether it is to 
Voting privi- 
leges in preterred should be weighed 
h care, and do not open vourself to 


Phe amount 


wit 
a chance to lose control 
ot the issue should be sufficient to 


cover your needs for if it is 


have to supply 


\lways 


and 


not you” will 


iny deficiency remember 
engineers’ esti 
faculty of falling 
The stock 


absorbed locally at 


that architects’ 
have a 
the actual 


mates 
short of cost 


may be sold or 


par, which is ideal, but if it is under- 
written then undoubtedly a fee or dis- 
count will be charged which you should 
see is reasonable. Provision should 
be made for retirement of the stock, 
and all special items such as conver- 
sion privileges and the like 
mined. 

Mortgages are a common form of 
obtaining funds, but generally, unless 
the factory moving South is very 
small, mortgage will be accompanied 
by a bond issue in order that small 
investors can be attracted and the risk 
distributed among a number. The 
usual mortgage terms should be used, 
and, if possible, provision made for in- 


deter- 


creasing the mortgage in case of ex- 
pansion. In other open 
mortgage is preferred over a closed. 
The amount of the mortgage, the rate 
of interest, and provisions for paying 


words, an 


it off are all matters to be fully decided 
upon. 

Some done 
In these 
community 
forms a corporation and erects the 
building and village. A lease is exe- 
cuted by’ this corporation to the firm 
South fixed rental 
agreed upon. amount of rent 
include a sufficient 
sum for the purchase of the buildings 
over a period of years. The lease plan 
is a very convenient form of finance, 
but it is not generally used. 


financing has been 
through the use of the lease. 
cases the 


local town or 


and a 
This 


may not 


coming 


may or 


Essentials of a Suitable Site 

While negotiating for your finances, 
you have undoubtedly been working 
with the engineers for a specific site. 
The final this should be 
determined by its topography and 
size, having made due allowance for 
expansion, location of a village and 
general adaptability. If 
cated 


selection of 


you are lo- 
the high 
mark over a period of years should be 
ascertained to protect yourself against 
possible floods. Locate near a railroad 
and find out the building a 
siding. Roads should be inspected so 


near a river, water 


cost of 


that vour plant is accessible to motor 
trucks, as you will need both the sid- 
ing and the roads for your building 
supplies during construction, and 
later, during operations, for shipment 
and receiving of goods and materials. 
Road building or upkeep is an item of 
overhead, 


Proximity of street car 


lines are convenient for he'p to go 
back and forth. 

own vil- 
not, find 


out the availability of houses. Local 


If vou are to have your 


lage. well and good, but if 
rents will increase when you start 
construction and your employes com- 
ing in from other points will have dif 
ficulty in finding places to live at 
rentals they can The 
matter of power lines should be looked 


into, and the nearer you are to high 


atford to. pay. 


tension lines, substations, or steam 
generating units, the more protection 
vou have against shut-downs. The 


matter of water supply is important 


and should be gone into carefully. 
The size of the mains, pressure and 
supply will have a direct bearing on 
your fire insurance rate, and supply 
water in case of bad fires and attend- 


ing losses. If you are located away 
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from towns, then your water suppl) 
becomes vital and an item of expense 
All sewers and drains should bx 
otherwise you will be com 
pelled to construct septic tanks. Lo 
cate the nearest fire department if nea: 
a town, as, otherwise, you must pro 
vide your own. Find out also whethe: 
you are located within city limits, o1 
in the country, for, as previously men 
tioned, this will affect your tax rate. 


The Building Plans 


While you have been occupied in 


located 


financing your new enterprise, and in 
the select.on of a site, your engineers 
have been busy preparing plans and 
specifications. The procedure is usu 
ally first to take all the machinery you 
expect to move, and, bearing in mind 
the special features of your business. 
prepare a machinery lay-out. Con 
sider this caretully for you want the 
most efficient lay-out possible, giving 
due thought to spacing, placing and 
arrangement for consecutive process- 
ing with all extra handling and truck 
ing eliminated. The work should flow 
through plant beginning with 
receipt of raw material from freight 
cars and into finished goods back into 
the cars. 


your 


Get all the opinion you can 
on the machine plans and then your 
engineers will plan a building around 
it. Buildings of concrete can be 
made to last forever and on the other 
hand built too cheaply for 
practical purposes. You should care- 
fully consider the type of buildings, 
and, of course, the more durable you 
make them, and the more refinements 
you include, the more money you tie 
up in bricks and mortar. A _reason- 
able type of building, as far as dura- 
bility is concerned, is the best, for re- 
member time makes changes in. all 
things and in twenty-five vears your 
building may be entirely unsuitable 
due to progress or changes in methods. 
Before your final plans are complete, 
be sure to secure a copy of the city 
and State laws regulating building and 
see that you have complied with all 
the provisions for fire escapes, ventila- 
toilets, elevator 
gates and guards, in fact, all the vari- 
ous things peculiar to 
locality. 


can be 


tors, stair guards, 


your new 


Construction and Supervision 

\ssuming now that your funds have 
been secured and you are ready to 
build, your next step is the securing 
of bids. These bids should always be 
submitted to competition for 
there are South 
who make a specialty of mill con 


open 
contractors in the 
struction. The methods and practices 
they have developed through long ex- 
perience will save vou money on your 


costs per square foot. After the bids 


are in and the contract awarded the 
actual construction starts. The con- 
tracts you have with your engineer 


provides for inspection and approval 
of all work as well as certification of 
Your 
financial arrangements should have in- 


contractors’ bills for payment. 


cluded a provision for the deposit of 
funds to be checked out upon certified 


contractors’ bills presented to you. As 
it should be 
carefully watched so that all changes 


the building progresses 








II 
ir 
le 


Is. 


ty 
ad 
ill 


or 
ri- 
Ww 


we 
to 
ng 
be 
for 
ith 
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it suggest themselves during con- 
s'ruction can be made by the contrac- 
before completion. You will be 
rprised at the number of things you 
ll wish to rearrange that the most 
tailed consideration of plans did not 
Once your contractor leaves 
anges are expensive. 


sclose. 


Southern Manager Preferable 

Previous to this time you have been 
inking of the selection of a man- 
ver or superintendent for your plant. 
Secure a capable man from the South. 
You will find excellent men there. 
hey are widely acquainted and know 
how to handle southern people. The 
methods are different in the South and 
remember your employes will all be 
\nglo-Saxons. They are adaptable, 
willing and anxious to cooperate and 
are desirable in. every way. Your 
southern superintendent will know 
overseers and experienced help which 
will start your plant off with a mini- 
mum of friction. If you have techni- 
cal men necessary for special processes, 
bring them, but you will always find 
excellent men in the South. While 
your new plant is nearing completion. 
put your superintendent on the ground, 
and let him make a trip to your plant 
in the North to get familiar with the 
kind and amount of machinery and 
fixtures to be shipped. A_ general 
idea of your former plant will assist 
him greatly on your new lay-out. 


Care Pays in Shipping Machinery 

While your building has been going 
on, your men have been busy in the 
North dismantling and packing ma- 
chinery for shipment. Great care ex- 
ercised now will save you thousands 
of dollars. All machines should be 
cleaned as taken down. Machines that 
ire bulky should be skidded and lag 
screws are most desirable to bind 
firmly the machines to skids and pre- 
vent slipping. The jolts and jars of 
freight cars in transit are the things 
that will break machines, and precau- 
tion to prevent breakage is money well 
spent. In a cotton mill, for example, 
the first thing to do is to go through 
the mill with a paint pot and brush 
and number every machine, motor or 
appliance before dismantling begins. 
(hen, as each machine is taken down, 
each part not boxed should carry the 
same number in white paint. Each 
hox of small parts should be marked 
fully on the outside. Assembling is 
greatly aided by doing this. 

Bale breakers can be skidded. Pick- 

s should be taken apart in sections 
nd skidded. should have all 
small parts removed and boxed. Set 
he flats off the evlinders after hav- 


Cards 


run a lap of waste strips or comb- 
and whitening through the cards 
fill up the wire on the cylinder, 
tter and flats. See that 


opened wide so that no jar in 


all settings 


wire or lick- 
Do not remove flats for they 
v become mixed and cause improper 


nsit can damage any 
erin 


tings on assembly because of high 
low flats. Roving frames should 
Cone apart and be boxed. Do not ship 
he drawing frames on skids: take 
m apart. Spinning frames should 
apart and all rollers be care- 


cr 1e 
t 
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Winders, twisters and 
machines can be skidded in 
Motors can be skidded. Do 


loose 


fully boxed. 
similar 

sections. 
not throw 


parts in barrels or 


boxes without saw-dust, excelsior or 


some similar material, for they have a 
great habit of breaking. As the work 


progresses, a great many things will 
suggest themselves and precautions 


pay well. 

When loading freight cars, the use 
of anchor blocks is extremely advisa- 
ble. 
of the car, so that no slippage will 
either sideways. 
Where three or four cards are loaded 
on one car, blocks should be placed 
at the ends of skids between the cards, 
so that a card cannot jam the one in 
front or behind. If necessary, always 
block machines to the sides of the car, 
or even the top. Do not pack heavy 
boxes on top of light ones. Do not 
pack boxes and machinery 
unless both are anchored. 


Fasten all machines to the floor 


occur, endways or 


together 


Railroad Cooperation 

The railroads will gladly furnish 
you with an experienced inspector who 
will pass each car after loading. The 
carriers want you to pack everything 
well because damage claims reduce 
their revenue. Freight cars, of course, 
vary in length and will find 
longer, or automobile cars are better 
adapted to some of your machinery, 
cards for example. Always bear in 
mind the minimum weight of the car 
in loading, for this is the 
vour freight charge. 

You will find the railroads glad to 
cooperate with you and no doubt have 
already established a car load rate for 
your movement, fixed the route, and 
prepared all connecting carriers for 
handling the shipments. 


you 


basis of 


Keep Careful Records 

Records should be kept in detail. 
Your shipper should list every ma- 
chine, part or box loaded in the cars, 
and this should be typewritten. One 
copy and the bill of lading should be 
forwarded to the southern plant. This 
list can be used for checking out each 
car and any shortage noted. ‘The 
railroads will advise all connecting 
carriers daily of thé movements of 
cars by numbers. This avoids delay 
at transfer points or in the yards. 

Pay particular attention to breakage 
on checking out cars. Make full note 
of everything and see that the rail- 
roads are notified and an opportunity 
given for inspection. A good plan is 
to open a sort of stock ledger and 
head up a page therein for each ma- 
After having a 
welder and machinist to repair these 


chine damaged. 
breaks, their time can be charged up 
against each machine. Any new parts 
can be handled in the same manner, 
and the stock ledger page will then 
furnish you a basis for your claims. 


Labor-Saving Method of Handling 


Shipments of machinery should be 
made from the North in a consecutive 
manner bearing in mind your southern 
lay-out, and avoid any confusion by 
mixed shipments as much as possible. 
Fill up the far corners of the new 
floor first avoid moving 


space and 


later shipments through or over ma- 
chines already placed. The engineers 
assigned to supervise installation can 
assist greatly in this. In one story 
mills freight cars can be unloaded at 
the side track and 


and 


all machines, 
trucked or moved 
by rollers or dollies right into place. 
Where the 
floor, then 


parts 


be xes can be 


more than one 


be et- 


mill has 
ereat savings can 
fected by using an inclined track and 
car to the level of the second 
floor. A platform is constructed at 
the trackside, the incline built to the 
second floor and a low receiving plat 
form and incline to the floor built on 
the second floor. 
this structure and a small car 
like those used by railroad 

crews 1s placed thereon. 


floor 


racks are laid on 

made 
section 
The floor of 
the flat car is level with the floor of 
freight car at trackside, and the car 
floor is level with the receiving plat- 
form floor and incline on the second 
floor of the mill. The car is moved 
by use of an electric motor and wind- 
ing drum up in the mill. All heavy 
machines, cards and the like 
can be easily placed in the milf by this 
device. It will pay for itself 
times. 


boxes, 


many 


Best Men Are Cheapest 

men should) be = in 
charge of all handling, for even one 
smash is very costly. In 


Experienced 


most 
the best men are the cheapest. As 
soon as machinery arrives you will 


cases 


need fitters for erecting’ it. 
Kither with the ma 
chinery people to supply them or get 
them Whatever 
get good men, for on them depends the 


( ret gor ya 
ones. arrange 


yourself you do, 
manner in which your mill will start 
up. Machines that are out of line, or 
poorly fitted will cause no end of trou 
ble 
mie, 


from local labor and you will require 


Your fitter’s helpers can come 
several gangs as well as cleaners, ma- 
chanists, welders, tinsmiths and others, 
depending upon the luck you have had 
with shipments. 

\s the work of erection starts, 
will be forced to make a 
purchases. 


you 
number of 
Keep a close check on re 
quisitions, and insist that a thorough 
search be made for all supplies and 
parts before buying new ones. Bids 
on purchases is the best system. 

While the moving has been goine 
on your expenses have been accumulat 
ing and 
you will be faced with additional ones 
Broken that 
must be replaced 


now as erection progresses 


parts cannot be welded 
Worn parts must be 
replaced with new. Or 


parts | 


repaired or 


ders for new will have to be 
placed where the parts have been lost 


or mislaid during moving. The closer 
a check is kept and a system installed, 


the more money can be saved from 


these sources. Your expenses from 
these items will be heavy unless your 
machinery is in excellent shane, and 
moved machine is 
floor, work 
required to reline it, ‘and to have the 
true and the 


even then when a 


placed on a new will be 


bearings machine run 


smoothly. 
Initial Results May Disappoint 


The erection has now progressed to 
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the point where a unit of your ma 
chinery is ready for initial operations, 


and the defects of the machiner, vill 
now appeal and can be correcte| \s 
the raw material starts ¢t ug 
speeds and production can be ad 

as necessary, and you will) probably 
be disappointed with quality You 
new organization will contain skilled 
and unskilled help. They 


have to be sifted out and 


i permanent 


number selected. Close supervis 


very necessary now, and, as eacl 
fect presents itself, it must be 
Ivzed and = corrected You will find 
your have accumulated approximately 


20% more employes than you need 
but as efficiency increases and the 
become 


more familiar 


jobs, the 


emploves 


with their weeding out 


process will go on. (set all the ex 
perienced, skilled help you can at the 


start, for they will pay in the reduc 


tion of seconds and defective work 
that is bound to result from a new 
organization. Your initial costs will 


be high due to lost production, speeds 
on newly erected equipment, settings 
and all the various small factors that 
have to be gradually corrected, besides 
the human factor. 


As you get more under way, and, 
perhaps at the end of the first six 
months, 
settled, 


quality is 


your personnel has become 


speeds are increasing, the 
improving and costs are 
going lower. As your costs go down 
and quality comes up a number ot 
your old customers are satisfied with 
your product and vou receive laryet 
orders. Defects become less and less, 


complaints disappear, the plant. efh 


ciency increases, and you are under 
Way During this time your machin 
ery. Is settling and now comes. the 


period of checking up final details and 


relining machinery for a steady run 


The Rewards of a Southern Move 


The first vear is one of trials, tribu 
lations and disappointments and prot 
will be the 


exceptional organization that can make 


its are problematical It 
for there are too 
Profits 
though should accrue the second vear, 


money the first vear 


many deterring factors 


and from then on increase 


You are established again and wit! 
accruing profits your attention is di 
rected to fynancial matters, such as the 
eradual retirement of your bonds o1 
stock, amortization of moving ex 
penses and building up of working 
capital and surplus 

Phe rewards of a southern move ar 
easiel operation, more stable profits 
larger orders and larger volume. You 
ire re-established for — the furtiy 
Your business is on a permanent ba 

It is gratifving to feel vou have 
pioneered, and followed the trend tre 
the large center to the smaller tow1 

The path of the manutacturet 


moving South is not an easy one 


vay is hard and it require 


money 
patience For this reason, I have tried 


to portray some of the things encount 


ered on the road, in the hope that those 
who are planning a similar course can 
derive some help and assistance from 


one who has gone before. 
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(Questionnaire for Mechanics 


Section of S. T. A. Plans Interest- 
ing Meeting on Oct. 16 
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MAS TIC i to 1 Ke pian to 
end the neeting t ‘ Moy ( 
Tuesday and to come prepared to di 

} 
cu r rwolowine questiol 


1. Wha \ i ke uo preter 1 
perating mote directly connect 
to loom 

2 He W Mal pouns ld ( 5 a 
quire to turnisi stean 1 un the 


avcrage slasher per 


How many pounds of coal does it 


require to steam heat the average 
weave mill per | 


What is the 


tem both for economy 


mm per yea&§l 


best type ot heating 


and se PV1ice 


\What temperature is wanted in yout 
weave room during winter mont 
6. \What effect do humidifiers have ot 


the temperature in your weave room 
(particularly early im the morning: 


especially on Monday mornings ) 


/.\What type of steam reducing valv 
d you use and does it continue t 
hold pressure normal after use is dis 
continued on low pressure side of 
\ lve 

8. Is there any danger of a barometric 
condenser flooding low pressure evlin 
der ot your engine, if so, what pre 
cautions should be taken 

9. Do vou think many machinery parts 
ar cpl ced nnecessariy P| your 
mill 

10. Ds ect i ul ll 
( er! ne How mue Wear 1 ites 
rie cls irdu mach eT parts 

] 1) you 1 Wt the VA each 
department ( d hand should 

Cat part tl removed m 
thie na C1 epartment 
elore | t be 1 wn 
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silk Exchange as Stabilizer 





Orderly, Stable Market Set 


In First Week 








PN the first of its operation, 
the Natior w Silk Exchange 
given a good demonstration of its 
potential influence as a market stabili 
‘ according to President Paolino 
(serh vho de ired imself gratified 
I the i the exc ince is Tune 

1 
Phere ere number Ol people 171 
( ik trade who had expected the 
( ) pset market conditions,” 
\] iid “Instead, the ex 
S produced a very stable 
rket, faithtully reflecting the actual 
conditions in the trade Price move 
ents have been orderly and gradual 


} 


and the { 


uctuations on all five days of 


ading have been materially smaller 
than they averaged in the outside mar 
ket 1 hange opened \t 


et betore the exec 
exceeded one-tenth 


time have they 
of the maximum permitted under the 
rules 

‘The members feel that it is a note- 
worthy 


achievement to have 


organ- 
ized and placed In Operation a futures 
market with facilities to serve a great 
such as silk within the short 
four months 


industry 
time of \nd it is grati 
fving to know that the machinery of 
the exchange has worked so smoothly. 

“The exchange may now be said to be 
in the second stage of its development 

the spreading of useful information 
to the trade and to the public in order 
that its function in the silk industry 
may be better understood and its facil 
ities more widely used. 

“The inspection bureau of the ex- 
change has just opened and as soon as 
the trade becomes acquainted with the 
system in use there and sees the rela 
tionship between the standards of the 


open market and the standards de 
manded by the exchange, the trade 


will fully appreciate that the exchange 


Scene Showing First Trade Made in the 
Opening on Sept. 11. 


on the Right 


The Trading Ring ts in 


of Existence 


is the greatest factor for stabilization 
and the 
industry organ- 


for the economic welfare ot 


that has ever been 


ized. 


Charles Cheney Comments 
Charles Cheney, president of Cheney 
Brothers, and former president of the 
Silk 


sented this 


\ssociation ot America, con- 


week to answer requests 


for his views on the National Raw 
Silk Exchange. Mr. Cheney's com- 
ment follows: 

“T am asked for a statement about 
the newly organized National Raw 
Silk Exchange and I| respond with 
iInany misgivings. 

“My thoughts in regard to the 


organization of the Exchange have 
been made public and are matters of 
common knowledge, and I do not think 
that any good purpose can be served 
now by stressing opinions which I held 
previous to the time when a decision 
was made to proceed with the organi- 
zation. It was well enough to point 
out in advance such objections and 
dangers as I saw, but now that the ex- 
change is organized, all of that is past 
and the only thing which should in- 
terest any of us is how we can mini- 
mize or avoid these dangers and help 
the exchange to succeed and to be 
as beneficial as possible. 

“If it is so conducted and if the 
rules under which it operates are such 
as to tend toward its use as a legiti- 
instrument of trade 
means of safeguarding operations in 
the future through the placing of 
“hedges” it can fill a useful role. It it 
degenerates into a legalized form of 
gambling, it will be a terrible curse. 
| hope for the best. 

“IT am particularly anxious that the 
shall the 


mate and as a 


exchange closely follow 





National Raw Silk Exchange 


the Center and tie 


{iter Its 
Rostrum 
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methods of grading and testing whic! 
have been worked out so carefully du 
ing the last few years by members 0} 
the Silk Association of America an 
by leading silk interests in Japan an 
elsewhere. 

“It would be most unfortunate if th: 
Exchange should disregard this wor 
or seek to supplant it by any hastil 
substitute would | 
likely to create confusion in the mind 
of producers of raw silk in the pr 


contrived which 


mary markets, thereby making an 
definite and universal acceptance of 
basis of classification difficult, if n 


impossible 

How the Grades Compare 
Because of the interest of the trad 
in relation of the silk exchange grade 
and the market grades the followin 
table has been compiled by Text 
Worip. The evenness test (80 panels 
is the only one referred to below bu 
it is assumed that in the other test 
the silk would not be far out of line 
COMPARATIVE TABLE OF GRADES AS 
ADOPTED BY THE SILK ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA AND NATIONAL RAW 
SILK EXCHANGE 


(Percentages apply to Evenness only) 
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May Develop Hydro-Electric 

Power Near Goshen, Va. 
LEXINGTON, VA.—The taking of op- 

tions on approximately 1,000 acres of 


land in Rockbridge county, and the 
contemplated plans of securing op- 
tions on 5,000 acres more in the same 


that there is a 
strong probability that Goshen 


territory, indicates 
1 Pass, 
near 
site of a 


about 22 miles west of this city, 
Goshen, Va., will be the 
$3,000,060 hydro-electric power proj- 
in| which 


ect, financed by interests in 


Samuel 1). Insull, the 


N Cw 


Chicago and 
York utilities financier, 
| 


is closely 
associates 
been taken on 


ibout 


Options have already 


six tracts of land ot 1,0CO acres, 


which, 1t ts said, will be covered en 
tirely. or practically so, by water be- 
| 1 60 ft. dam to be constructed at 


The com- 
which is acting in this matter, 
Virginia Public Service Co. 


he head of Goshen Pass. 
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New Pattern Principles and Color Trends Set 
by Paris Fashion for New Season 


PARIS, FRANCE. 

LTHOUGH fashion continues 

with its incessant changes, the 

L greatest success is being won 

by beige or gray _ shades 

ghtly tinged with ochre. The forth- 

ming patterns from the manufactur- 

‘s will show the different 
those modifications. 

Prints which have been all the rage 

for the last few seasons continue to 


versions 


eign over and conquer all other 
tinishes. Crepes-de-chine, crepes geor- 


vette, velvets, plushes; pannes, tulles, 
etc., and in general, all materials will 
he shown with printed patterns. 

It should, however, not be imagined 
that the appearance of those materials 
will be similar to that of previous sea- 
sons; decorative motifs will differ or 
will show color and disposition modi- 
fications which will again render 
them specimens of the latest fashion. 


New Pattern Ideas 

In general the motifs will be at 
greater intervals, less uniform, and 
will run one into the other. They will 
frequently mingle the harmony of 
numerous shades. 

Cameo effects will be less in favor 
and will be replaced by combinations 
of two or three shades or will stand 
out above the gray and beige shades. 


Such will be for instance heavy 
crepes-de-chine, ornamented with 
sharp geometrical designs: lozenges, 


rectangles, interlaced, printed in Nile 
green and sulphur yellow shades on 
black grounds or else pink and laven- 
der blue on a ochre-gray ground. 
Blue-blacks obtained by a combina- 
tion of intermingled threads will 
serve as ground for prints based on 
ochre and gray. 

Ornamental motifs will be varied 
and new. Flowers with wide open 
petals will be popular and the differ- 
nt tones in which they will appear 
will provide extremely varied results. 

lhe motifs will have a_ classical 
lesign, approaching reality and in 
veneral stylization of the decorative 
lements will not be so accentuated as 


e last few seasons. The modern 
treet, very new, will be obtained 
ther by the material or by colors. 


Warp prints giving the effect of 
in colors will soften the too sharp 


ntours of those ornamentations. 
‘lower elements: roses, peonies, 
ses, ete., will enliven and lighten 


fresh and deli- 
te shades will be woven or partially 
rrounded with silk or metallic 
them a very smart 
pect; the materials will be devoted 
very dressy afternoon gowns or 


vy muslins, Their 


eads, giving 


gant evening dresses. 
Stars, 


roses cut out irregularly are 


» used by numerous firms, their 





Prints 





Most 


Important—More Laces and 
Ribbons to be Used—Beige and G ray Leaders 


By Jeanne Ledoux 


A Group of New French Prints. 


From Left to Right: 





Barret, Rodier, and Two by 


Raimond 


arrangement in quincunx or borders 
will enliven crepes-de-chine and satin 
crepes. 

Color Trends 
tones will be set off with 
Red on black, emerald 
green on black, lemon yellow on navy, 
grege on navy, black or nigger will 
be the easiest to use in feminine dress 
and will with 
success. 

Red will be the fashionable shade 
and certain big dressmakers are using 
prints on crepe 
georgette, vivid red subdued by black 
motifs on a white ground, combined 
with supple woolens of a darker tone. 

It should that 
graduations based on red will also be 


Dark 


vivid colors. 


consequently meet 


crepe-de-chine or 


also be observed 


fashionable: warm beige, dead leaf 
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Three Colored Yarn Effects from New Parisian Showings. 


Rodier. 


shades, brick and reddish browns. In 
there are 
white, 


collections com 
red red and 
black, cherry and navy, Bordeaux and 
string. 


numerous 


binations of and 


Ochre yellows, sulphur, lemon or 
greenish, although somewhat eccentric 
for present fashions, will certainly be 
pretty and_ utilized 
tumes or 


tor sports cos- 
morning dress which may 
combine more faney and color. Supple 
duvetines, soft 


will be seen in 


wool velvets, bures, 


those shades which 
are so delicate and flattering to the 
complexion. 

Prints on 


and 


wool will be in’ favor 
different 
shades representing varying ornamen- 


motifs. 


will vie with wefts of 


Knotted and 


threads along new 


tations and 


mingled lines will 





Two Outside Samples by 


Center a Warp Print by Raimond 


shades to be seen at 


the 


regular 


allow same 
intervals. 
ornamental 


\mong the principal 


motifs to be seen 
the 


the material, variously designed plaids 


are diagonals in 


relief covering whole width of 


will be popular, and pekins in various 
widths. 
Cut designs, printed or woven, of 


contrasting threads will combine in 


groups of two or three shades at the 


most, among which will be principally 


navy and beige, also old reds and 
grays. 
ihe same arrangements will be 


found in numerous patterns of jersey 
intended to replace chevrons and tri 
angular motifs which have been seen 
in all 


their forms. 


different widths - used 
diagonally will often be sur-cut with 
lights 


Pekins of 


and shadows; line wetts of 


lighter shades in an opposite direc- 
tion. This 


ornamentation will be 





1 Nub Yarn Check Offered by Picardie, 


Paris 


applied mainly to wools and jerseys, 
which will allow of the use of large 
lines. 
Gain in Japanese Motifs 

used 
as basis for future prints and orna- 
silks silk 
with reflec 
tions we shall find shady and cut out 


Japanese inspiration will be 


mentations ; on and on 
velvets alike, attractive 
landscapes 
Interpretations of lan 
pagodas woven with gold and 
lake red 
trees surrounded by tiny foot-bridges, 


Japanese 
terns, 
silver on grounds, dwarf 
and typical figures in colors will en 


liven women's dress. 


Padded and. blistered crepes georg 
ette will be and 
suppleness and 
lightness will make them appreciated 


for ensembles of straight and classical 


fashionable their 


principal qualities, 


line Navy blues will likewise be a 


new note in that kind of material, 


_ 
(<2/) 
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also emerald green subdved w.th a R 7 ( ‘ 5 ° ("| | 
« ‘ 7 d 
palin ok gra ayon Consumption near Charlotte 
Kmbrodier, ton will pla a large 
art in the future fashion and will Ba ° . . 
| Survey Brings Out Interesting 
orm the ICH of numerous crepe . : z . : 
or raga tar gprs ea Facts Regarding Its Expanding Use 
certain cases it will replace prints By J. C. Patton 
giving beaded effects or streaks in 4 7 ; 
i nt dn genet charwine Lind Charlotte. N.C. rayon by long established southern 
Taftet nil. Sati i crcl Ree HAT rayon is permeating almost plants, the following list is of in- 
al tas all Si } crepes | q ; 
made heavy and enhanced with em every branch of me southern tex terest: 
eS Chast 11 : tile indust and revolutionizing the 
yroidery. Shades will be in harmony d a 
y ae , "entire acs while its consumption WEAVING MILLS IN CHARLOTTE AREA 
or as cameos obtained \ two oT ; ; : | denies KNOWN TO BE USING ARTIFICIAL SILK 
three tones. fading into ind c mplet by sout ern we aving am nitting Within 25 Miles ; 
. : mills is showing amazing increases No. Looms 
ing one another ‘acl h ar _— nles e 1 by Pineca Mills, Pinoea, N. C....... 60 
Note should he mace ot the origin = cae a — yt a ” a Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 1.206 
° a survey S . te ’ » ( ar- cere rer eeeeesaeesees 7 SU0 
ality of the three colors, blue. ochre ; aay oe . ee y tne ae Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 726 
a ; ee : lotte Industrial Bureau, under direc- Carl Stohn. Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 96 
and red which, according to clearness . : Stuart Mills. Charlotte. N. C.... no 
and intensity of their colors, produce "0" 0! Manager Harold D. Leslie. Veritas silk Mills, Charlotte, N.C. 40 
ca” eae Mr. Leslie bases his reports on num- Cannon Mfg. Co. Kannapolis, ‘i 
such varied combinations : : gm : seth Be gas GN hy 1,729 
C { C1 bers of weaving and knitting mills Me in Mills. MeAdenville, N. C. 350 
reater > ace : bs Mfe. ¢ ( a... 636 
_ «Repeater Wee ot bac known to have been using some rayon Fibson, Miz. Coc, Concord. X; © a 
Special mention ought to be made back in 1926; and then ascertaining Hobarton Mfz. Co., Concord, N. C. 116 
a ea a8 are y ; : Gastonia Weaving Co., Gastonia, 
on the subject of lace which is daily present-day consumption by large Me Tenis ested nih sashes RG viage a oo ok 30 
winning a more prominent place in) or . : ee . _ Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N.C. 500 
ee ae I I groups of mills, he gives estimates Nat. Weaving Co., Lowell, N. C. 600 
Paris fashion which are as nearly accurate as it is Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 300 
Bao. ; ed . . Mooresville Cotton Mills, Moores- 
For smart afternoon dresses and possible to make them. We ss is Gin > emis Sane scons 1,820 
a-2 Ss it rlister o ights ilk » ~ £ — sie! ts 7 —- 
tea-gowns, im gli tening light , silk He finds from reports secured from Total leems welng rayon 
lace with natural beige. pink, pearl 17 large mills in this territory, repre- os eee ree 9,059 











gray or black shades are greatly and 
aptly used. 





senting a total loomage of 15,058, 














Within 50 Miles 





that these mills now use each year 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































: i 7 : bas Add total within 25 miles.... 9,059 
Malines and “point d'esprit” tulles 3,501,000 Ibs. of rayon; also that two Ivey Mills, Hickory, N. C....... 400 
‘Hl be lay : ies and <b Cae: ; ee - : Brookford Mills. Brookford, N. C. 631 

will be popular tor tunics and smart knitting mills with total of 161 knit- Dilling Cotten Mills, Kings Moun 
sembles for coming seasons ing shines : ¢ 7 c tain, N.C... eee eee eee 150 

= wh cae 5 ting ate hines use a total of 25,000 Margrace Mills. Kings Mountain. 
Mousselines of silk and = crepes Ibs. of ravon per vear. Thus it is Bes Noa v6.5.9 9.0 nbs 8 €.9.0:8/4 010% ie 96 

2 Jian : . zy Patricia Mills, Kings Mountain, 
georgette to match those different shown that the present consumption Meshes ee ea ee 176 
kinds of lace or of exactly the same of rayon-using mills is 233 Ibs. to the ene Mills, Kings Mountain, 156 
- ° are a%e . *- . oe eee eevee . , 
tones are the complement of such loom and_= 155 _ Ibs. per knitting Anderson Cotton Mills, Lincoln- en 
. ; re ron, Bm. €C:. hie wack Ries or 

elegance ; we can predict great suc- machine Rhodes Rhine Mfg. Co... Lineoln 

cess for combinations of plain mate ing this me Bis : ton, N.C. ete ees 126 

é nbinations of plain mate Following this me thod of comput- tinette Mills! Grover, NG!) 40 
rials and prints or lace ing consumption § as applied to all Wade Mf. Co.. Wadesboro, N. C. 400 
: : Warlick Mfze. Co... Newton, N. C.. 122 
Ribbon Use Expands mills known _ to be using rayon, Klumac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, as 
S + t S « >< se Stet ee ee ee eee va 

Sy ee “Hil it is found that mills within a 2 Marsh Gotten. Sits,  Satidbary, 
aris tashion is likewise journey : oe an oe 

; ' ; -. mile radius of Charlotte are annually N < te Co Rhein HER” 112 

ing owart a greater extension ot ; 5 aes i ¢ Sastside fr. Co,, Shelby, N. Cc. ;. 208 

the ribbon Wot ts which is more in consuming 2,181,818 Ibs. Within a Ora Cotton Mills” Shelby, N.C): 176 

( S ic s ore . . ° . . ae ille ‘ha , ro "19 
; ae 50-mile radius the consumption is oo iby Mille c gg ae . at 
use just now in millinery, dressmak . ar . . FOVET SAA LO.. SHEMDY. Ne Ni... nb 

; ; ’ Bre : given at 4,904,878 lbs.. while in the Shelby Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. ¢ 512 

ing and lingerie. More rigid quali- ; ; Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, . 

tie c 100-mile radius consumption jumps to INC eee Meret. en 1n0 
Ss, more ‘rous ‘nament: S : s , : : 7° ns md 

ore nume rous ornament ation 13,029,390 Ibs In this troo-mile Veep River Mills, Randle man, N. ¢ 878 
and new wefts have enabled ribbon °,. ’™ . \ragon see's Cotton — Mills, i 
; 3 5 radius a total of 47,531 looms and CONE, oo. ES hn. dp was 48's 56 
to win a foremost place. Grosgrain oi 5 Renublie Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
5) eee 13,669 knitting machines are using nr e Ree ae otter a Paro 2.320 
of all widths, woven all of silk with a \reade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill 
- ° avo * , , ~e 
close weft, will be utilized in all 3 . 8 tees abecesee sees 452 
7 In the 150-mile radius total con Aragon Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, 

shades to match the materials on : . Rete ok webcast een cee 1,600 

stele of -—< 4] sumption is shown to be 19,843,101! ‘ : 
hich they are put, in harmony with . Tots ; coer i 

I : Ibs. and a total of 72,288 looms and Total looms using rayon - 
decorative prints of silks and velvets coe oe within 50 miles.......... 19,470 
R bl fect 20,979 knitting machines are em- 
Aeversibie e “cts oT unitorm ° ° . ‘ . ms ° . . 
had id | 1 ploved in use of ravon in this radius. Within 100 Miles 
snades, moire on one side anc satin ne ° 7 . . : : . = 
Figuring 300 working davs to the \dd_ total within 50 miles.... 19,470 
on he other; or again gros-grain and of ae Pc A a \urora_ Cotton Mills, Burlington, ~ 
‘ vear, it is seen that mills within a DN ee eis a i 847 
satin will be used in preference for a : pn Burlineton Mills, Ine., Burlington, 

iat wet : : . 25-mile radius of Charlotte consume XN Cc 200 

i Imming lor such creations mae 3 ‘ aaah ie te r 
' >,273 Ibs. per day; within a so-mile ©.,M. Holt, Plaid Mills, Burling- - 

there will be quite a range of light ; 7 ton, ©... sin inins Gx m 500 

: ' radius a total of 16,350 lbs. per day Elmira Mills, Burlington, N.C... 657 

and pastel tones based on gray, among ; es tain »-mile radius a Stevens Mfe. Co.. Burlington. N.C. 160 
hic! ‘Il be 1 = . is used; within a TooO-mile radius a Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C.. 798 

which wi « lotting-paper pink, . . 3. Main Silk Mil G 1 
e - s ; total of 42.431 Ibs. is used, while in Southern Silk Mills, Greensboro, ; 

Nile green, straw vellow. flax blue . oe ; a eR ee Se a ew aie 48 

rear t the t50-mile radius total consumption County Moore Mills, Inc., Hemp, 
Mottled and moired ribbons, stiff. ra 1! at dls AS ES eR REE ot 96 
ee oe 1 ees S 60,144 IDs. per day Hillerest Silk Mills, High Point, 

farlle TUDDONS OF PIAZt moire, re N c 204 

embroidered — satin writ] mantis of Effect on Cotton Stehli Silks Corp., ‘High Point, 

; _ ; i PET EET Per ee oud 
several tone wools will compose Just what reduction in the con- E irlange er Cotton Mills, Lexington, dante 
inmnweee peaes aid Matsa Sik a et RE . . ° e I S ; ‘ dee woe . 24 
an trimmings cits, collars. ‘sumption of cotton used in manufac- De-atah, Cotton Mills. Lexington, 
anaes a an . ‘ a= 
cocades or orders a . ¢ ies > oer g a N c emt .arkeiind anna’ 650 

; a mae, u any, ha followed the STOW Wenonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
Other motifs will be seen in satins use Of rayon is a moot question, some SR TO ee mers ook ea $30 

. . ee ee . = . ‘ ; teberdel Mfg. Co. No. 2, Rock 
woven with metallic threads in regu- claiming that use of cotton is in- — ingham, N. C... ote i 1,150 
lar lines or small motifs Grehiches ¢ : a 5 aay sam . ie Horn Co., Spindale. N. C....... ~4 
or small motits. Grebiches creased, in making goods with rayon sroneentier Mills, Snindale, N.C 84 

on a single border ot ribbon will set combinations, bv greater demand for Virvinia Cotton Mills, Swepson- 
aT ~ all : 5 . RT = Sg S&H tich ie oe Sri nod 

off “va st ades or will subdue the same, while others argue the opposite. watdensian Weavers. Inc... Val- 

vividness of others New prints will + mej ecihle — ae 7 a ES eR eee 168 

vey | It Was impo ible to get any definite » B"hoit Mfe. Co. cia ak goo 

imitate plait eltfects on certain mate information alone this line from those Clinten Cotton Mills. Clinton, S.C. 1,570 
ote Tse a . Pp os . > . Lvdia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 602 

rials. Triangles and trimmings of interviewed by this writer. Moore Mills. Cowpens. S. C ; 26 

extremely modern art will be obtained ye ae an CO Gena: : tl — 

i 4 | Pe ar 7 ‘jetor Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 
by an opposition of matt and glossy Mills Using Rayon Re chin teak baba on cadkis ons 2,241 








materials As Derry Damask Mills, Gaffney, 


8. C ° - . 0 





indicating the wide use of 
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Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C...... 3 
Piedmont Plush Mills, Greenville, 
xs. 


Dunean “Mills, Greenville, 8S. C... 1,8 
Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 2,20 
Victor Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 
Ss soak Hae Kale Wb adcae a eRe & 1,‘ 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville 
Er ater ire eer 1,70 


Shamrock Damask Mills, Lan- 
Pee. Biss tacckrasbaeeeen's 
Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, 


MS Ree ches abe a eae ee ie Asa 
Palmetto Mfg. Co., Laurens, 8. C. 7 
Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C...... Ms 
New England Southern Mills, Pel- 

ee Ee er ee Ee we tee ie 2,00 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, Be So 


Total looms using rayon 
within 100 miles coe Oe ee 


Within 150 Miles 
Add total within 100 miles.... 47,53) 
Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., Dur- 


ham, N. C was ee al a enor SO 
Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, 

me: Shy ; ener a eee 56s 
Yarborough Mills Co., Durham, 

a. PE Cr eae oar 10 
Bellevue » Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, N.C. Han 
Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N.C... ake 
Mansfield Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 6 
Caraleigh Mills Co., Raleigh, N.C. Bz 

Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke 

EE ea La ak Oyo ik ee a et bo On 
Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke 

Es is cesles sods a ae6 é : 





ide Billie. Boray, NM. Coss scccss 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills, 


_ Se Se er eee 1,654 
Kenneth ¢ cotton Mills, Walhalla, 

Mrs K0ecks bike CS eee ed Oe Re Su 
Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C. Rw 
Consolidated Textile Corp., Lynch- 

a Ree pete eer 1,578 


Alta Vista Cotton Mills, Altavista, 





URES PRA errr err ree ing 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton 

Mills, Danville, Va..... whee 13,500 
Total looms using rayon 

within 150 milles......... 72,238 


Army Melton and Leggin Cloth 
Proposals Opened 


PHILADELP Hta.—Depot Quarter 
master, 21st and Oregon Ave., opened 
proposals for furnishing them with 
7,000 yds., olive drab melton cloth 
Sept. 14. The following concerns sub 
mitted bids: 

Lacon (Ill.), Woolen Mills, $2.40. 
net, delivery within go days; Columbia 
Woolen Mills, Columbia City, Ind 
$2.55, net, delivery of 2,000 yils.. 
October and November, delivery ot 
5,000 yds., in December ; ne 
Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn., $2.84, 
net, delivery of 500 yds., 10 ae 500 
vds., weekly thereafter until comple 
tion; Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, 
Pa., $2.65, net ’ delivery of 4,000 yds 
December wk 3,000 yds. in January ; 
American Woolen Co., $2.62 net, de 
livery complete in go days. 


Leggin Cloth Contract 


Depot officials have announced that 
contract to supply them with 36,671 
vds. leggin cloth, worsted warp, 
woolen filling, 72 in. to 74 in. wide, 
has been awarded to Kent Mig. Co., 
Clifton Heights, Pa., whose bid on 
this item was $2.33. These bids were 
opened Sept. 6 and the lowest figure 
quoted at that time was $2.2449 re 
ceived from Farnsworth & Talmage 
New York Contract was not placed 
with this concern because their ma 
lid not conform with specifica 
tions and Kent Mfg. Co., the next 
lowest bidder, received award, thet 
bid being on specification material 


terial « 


Other bids opened on leggin cloth 
were: Auburndale Mills, Inc., New 
York, $2.77; American Woolen Co.. 
Boston, $2.65; J. P. Stevens & Co.. 
New York, $2.67 and Cleveland (© 
Worsted Mills, $2.65, all terms being 


net. 





Operating Executives of Georgia Discuss Weavers’ 
Knots, Multiple Loom System, Slashing, Ete. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

HE Textile Operating Execu- 

tives of Georgia, meeting at 

the Georgia School of Tech- 

nology in Atlanta on Sept. 18, 
had unusually interesting discussions 
on spooling, warping, slashing, and 
weaving processes in cotton mills. 
Frank S. Dennis, of Lafayette, Ga., 
general chairman of the organization, 
presided and introduced the discussion 
leaders, who were: For spooling 
and warping, Frank E. Heymer, Co- 
lumbus; for weaving, Frank K. Pe- 
trea, Columbus; for slashing, Geo. S. 
Elliott, New Holland. The ques- 
tionnaire on which discussions were 
based was prepared in advance and 
questions assigned to various mem- 
bers for discussion. This innovation 
made the talks on the questions 
much fuller and more informative 
than has been the case at some pre- 
vious meetings. 

Praise Weavers’ Knots 

In the discussion of spooling and 

warping processes, the questions 
ranged from improving work of 
warpers by making changes in stop 
motions, to the cause of soft places 
in beams. When the question as to 
improvements observed in weaving by 
using weavers’ knots came up, J. W. 
Hames, superintendent of Exposition 
Cotton Mills, told the meeting that 18 
months ago he began to experiment 
with weavers’ hand knotters and 
seven months ago completely equipped 
one of his mills with them. On a 
test, Mr. Hames said, he had founda 
that spooler knots caused 84% more 
loom stops than weavers’ knots. R. 
W. Jennings, superintendent of La- 
nett Cotton Mills, said that more fix- 
ing was necessary on weavers’ hand 
knotters than on spooler knotters, but 
that he had made several tests which 
always showed better results from 
weavers’ knots. Mr. Elliott made 
the point that having to keep weavers’ 
knotters in good repair was really a 
protection to the mill using them be- 
ause it insured getting weavers’ 
Mr. Heymer said that no ma- 
should be 
recause it had 
epair. 


knots. 
condemned 
to be kept in 


‘thine merely 


good 


Tests on Knotters 

General Chairman Dennis _ told 
hout adopting the weavers’ knot in 
is mill and using it on all work re- 
uiring reeds with as many as 48 
lents. He said that reeds as fine as 
s dents would catch the ordinary 
ooler knot. He also said that with 
eavers’ knot in use, spooler kinks 
ere practically unknown. Mr. Steele 
id that at his mill the hand knot- 
rs were turned in to the fixer 

the noon hour and_ necessary 





Instructive Meeting 


oe. 


adjustments made then. He believes 
that the use of the weavers’ knotter 
increased production. Mr. Edwards 
said that the weavers’ knotter was 
used successfully on the ply yarns in 
his mill, but he did not think it would 
pay to use the weavers’ knot on single 
yarns which were subsequently to be 
plied. Another member that 
spooler knots gave no trouble in 
reeds up to 24 dents and on test in 
his mill he had found repairs to 
weavers’ knotters excessive and that 
these knotters slowed up production 
on his spoolers and warpers. 


A few weavers’ knotters having 
been used along with spooler knotters 
during the test, Mr. Hames said that 
he had had trouble with help until he 
changed over entirely to the weavers’ 
knotter. Mr. Heymer had had the 
same experience as Mr. Hames, and 
attributed it to the fact of the men- 
tal attitude of the help. 

E. H. Rogers, the agent of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
exhibited a spooler tension and showed 
the members the points at which the 
varn had cut grooves. He described 
his efforts to eliminate the grooving 
of the device, including filing smooth 
and case hardening. Other members 
told him of a porcelain guide which 
had relieved them of similar trouble. 


Hames ts 


said 


The cause of soft places on beams 
was suggested as possibly misaligned 
beams or drums 
shafts. 


working loose on 


Weaving Problems 

In the discussion of weaving prob- 
lems, led by Mr. Petrea, the questions 
on the multiple system of weaving 
brought interesting responses 
from mill men who were using it. A 
man in a mill making narrow sheet- 
ing said his battery hands were put- 
ting in 428 bobbins per hour, attending 
to 50 batteries and bringing the filling 
bobbins to the looms. He found that 


some 


his weaver could take care of 303 
loom stops in 10 hours, and each 
weaver was running 84 looms. The 


filling to 
the empty quills 
are collected for them. This mill had 
114% increase in production 
using the multiple svstem of weaving 

W. L. Phillips, superintendent of 
Social Circle (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
gave his experience with the multiple 


battery hands bring their 


their sections, but 


secured 


system of weaving as follows: Bat 
tery hands putting in seven bobbins 
per minute, hauling their own filling 
and tending the batteries on 44 90- 
inch looms, 36 to 40 loom stops per 
hour could be taken care of by a 
weaver, and the new system need not 
slow up production when it was 


Held in Atlanta— 


Elected Chairman 


being put into effect. He added that 
his filling chute was in the middle of 
the weave rooms, and the truck of 
each battery hand was filled from the 
chute with enough quills at one time 
to enable him to make the round of 
the batteries in his section. 

Marion Grimes, superintendent of 
Chicopee Mfg. Corp. of Ga., under 
the multiple system of weaving said 
that battery hands could put in 11% 
bobbins per minute if only required 
to fill batteries. This number being 
the maximum and to bobbins per 
minute being the average. His bat- 
tery hands tending 90 looms 
using 40s filling. He thought a 
weaver could take care of as many 
as 50 loom hour, but this 
depended on the cause of the stops. 
Mr. Grimes did not think loss in pro- 
duction necessary while installing the 


were 


stops an 


multiple system in a mill’s weave 
room. 

E. B. Wise. Superintendent of 
Martel Mills, Kgan, Ga., wanted to 


know how the quality of the goods 
held up under the multiple system of 
Phillips told him the 
improved 
looked 


things that caused seconds. 


weaving. Mr 
quality of goods because 
after those 
He told of 
a mill having six pickout hands _ be- 
fore putting in the multiple system. 
which now had only one such hand 
The 
question came up as to whether the 
weaver or the battery tender 
charged for seconds caused by mixed 


the weaver only 


with the multiple system in use. 


was 


filling. Mr. Phillips said that this 
was charged to the battery tender. 
General Chairman Dennis explained 


that the questions about practices 
under the multiple weaving system had 
been put on the program so as to get 
answers to fundamental problems con 
nected with the new method for the 
benefit of mills considering adopting 
it. He that 
nurse batteries if the multiple system 


said weavers must not 
was to be a success and that the weav- 
er’s mind must be relieved absolutely 


of all 


teries, 


responsibility for the bat 
allowing him to concentrate on 
keeping the loom running and start 
ing it up quickly when it stopped 
Mr. Heymer said his mill had changed 
over to multiple svstem of weaving 
about three months ago at request of 


emploves, after making a failure of 


the system in a trial about a vear ago 
He said his battery hands were put 
ting in 540 bobbins an hour, weavers 
were taking care of an average ot 40 
loom stops an hour, filling haulers 
were putting 3,000 bobbins per hour 
in the stands and removing empty 
quills, and no loss whatever had been 


shown in production. Mr. Phillips 


advised mills considering putting 

the multiple system of weaving to be 
sure all their work up to the weaving 
was of the best possible quality othe 


wise they would have trouble. 


Pay Based on Picks 


here was brief discussion ot 
whether weavers should be paid by 
cut, pound, or pick. The 
opinion seemed to be that basing pay 
on picks was the best method, pat 
ticularly where the mill was operating 
on two shifts. 


} 
general 


The causes of wavy 
or crooked selvage were suggested as 
improper between the cloth 
and the sand roll; excess tension on 


contact 
one side of slasher; misalignment of 
cloth roll or sand roll; and loose end 
on loom In general, it was 
said that anything that had a tendency 
to put greater tension on one side of 
the warp would cause wavy or crooked 
\ member pointed out that 
a misaligned lay on the loom would 
frequently 
(;eneral 


beam. 


selvage. 


trouble 
Dennis told the 
looking for 


cause this 
Chairman 
that in 
defect in 


also 


meeting 
of this 
to check every possible source of the 
trouble 


causes 
cloth it was wise 
as it might be caused by so 
many different things. 

lightening both springs and spring 
covers Was mentioned as a means to 
keep bobbins in proper alignment in 
the shutter to prevent filling breaks. 
Mr. Elliott said that warped bobbins 
would filling breaks and 
that he had found that filling breaks 
occurred about 50-50 while the loom 
was running and while it was chang 
ing. Mr 


also cause 


Petrea advised examining 
-huttles for when 
filling breaks occurred. 


defects excessive 


J. W. Hames Elected Chairman 


\fter the discussion of weaving 
problems, the meeting adjourned for 
luncheon at the new commons of the 
(seorgia School of Technology (sen 
eral Chairman Dennis announced that 
J. W. \tlanta had been 


elected chairman and Frank 


Hames of 
general 
| Hlevmer, of Columbus, vice gen 
eral chairman, tor the coming yea 


Elliott, New Holland, Ga.. 


unaminously 


(,eorge S 


elected a membet 


tf the executive committee to succeel 
Frank B. Williams, 


hose term had 


Fairfax, Ala., 
expired, and <A 


lehman, Jr... LaGrange, Ga., 
lected to the executive comninittee to 
erve during the unexpired term of 
\lr. Hevmer. 

(seo. C. Harris, president ot Ex 


position Cotton Mills, and J. J. Scott 
of Scottdale, Ga., president of the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 


| 


Georgia, spcke briefly commendinz 


(Continued on fage 55) 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Predetermined Normal Production 





4 Critical Analysis of the Cost 
Outline Published by the Institute 


By Frederick 


Voore, CP. i 





In this article Mr. Moore takes exception somewhat to the trust- 
worthiness of the basic principles presented in the cost outline 
published, under date of lug. 31, by The Cotton-Textile Institute 


as a guide to sales policies. 


In fact, it might be considered a 


challenge to the soundness of those principles. 

In submitting the article for publication, however, Mr. Moore 
states that he is making no attempt to undermine the sincere and 
consctentious work now being performed by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute: he is merely presenting another side of avery important 
question, and in doing so believes he is following the suggestion 
of President Walker D. Hines, who, in the preface of the cost out- 
line, has welcomed any attitude but that of indifference. 





N° method of textile costing can be 
aid to | hich, 


{ ve truly scientific whi 
order to obtain a o-called fabric 
t, uses as a basis anv volume ot 
production either manufactured or to 


e manufactured by machines whose 


normal capacity is continually in ex 
cess of that established volume. The 
point of view of such a method is en 
tirely unscientific since it cannot, and 
nakes no according to its 


attempt, 
asic principles, to give an accurate 
or intelligent explanation of manufac 
turing experiences either with respect 
production or the cost of produc 


tion. 


“Actual,” Not “Normal” Production 


lhe predetermined normal produc- 
tion that is suggested in the cost out 
ine prepared by The Cotton-Textile 
Institute as a basis for computing nor 
atte 


ial costs, 1s, all, nothing more 


nor less than a predetermined actual 


production. It is obviously not a true 


normal production since it is not in 


inv way associated with possibilities 


either ideal or normal, nor can it be 


used effectively to measure such pos 


sibilities 


Che word “normal” is derived fron 


he Latin “norma,’—a carpenter's rule 


a standard by which not onlv the 


lengths ol objects can be measured, 


hut the variations in Jeneth between 


+}, } lone : 
em, the latter objective being pr 
] } see _— t+) } } 
iTuly the purpose ore tablishing the 
} } 
madara 
I the textile nadustryv theretore, 
1 1 
e normal production would naturally 
e understood = tc ve that production 
can ¢ t ‘ thlv obtaimed in 
XC Waive ye i ng hou mae 
ed inutacturi con ! 
vin ! I n ince 
1) 1 i tab ( 
uld be its ro he 
} 17 
t ny iso ri¢ i 
\ ' ile ? page 
( esents easure 
t MIN 
t 1 \ \ \ ( 1al 
t l e~ PAUL eC 


Deduction for Idle Time 
\ eke 


YY noniwt thy; Ww? ] 
\\ t ) 1 g t S ormal 


production for a fixed number 


{ 
} it ner leduct ft he 
OUTS, Is proper to aeduct from the 


100% maximum theoretical produc 


tion, an allowance for necessary and 
usual stoppage of machinery, it is alto 
gether unnecessary and impracticable 
to further reduce this production by 
an allowance for idle time occurring 
either during these hours or any fu 
ture operating hours. Such a deduc 
tion precludes the opportunity of 
measuring the difference between act- 
ual accomplishments and normal pos- 
sibilities during any current operating 
period It normal 
production to such an extent that the 
resulting figure of production not only 
is an unreliable guide to current pos 


sibilities, but 


also reduces the 


retard indus- 
trial effort since it is possible, during 


tends to 


any actual full time operating period, 
to obtain a production much in excess 
ot that which has been forecast as a 
normal production, but which, in fact, 
is neither a normal nor an actual pro- 
duction. 


data 


manner cannot explain causes for high 


Production prepared in this 


much less measure the extent 


costs, 


or cost of subnormal manufacturing 


conditions, since they do not deal in 


any way with normal machine capaci 


} 


ties. They should have little or no ap 


1 


peal to a manufacturer who desires 


to know more about what he can do, 
} 


more about what he is doing, and 


more about whv he is not doing what 


he has computed he can do lo be 


sound, cost methods must be founded 
upon principles which are prepared to 
eal alike both with cause and effect 

costs derived from them must 


ve more than mere advance statements 


ictual experiences, whether present 


Whether or not it is the desire Ol 





1 ha Or the total actua production 


t 


basis tor arriving at 


} 
normal 


loom production 


of each fabric during a distinct num- 
ber of hours, can be determined with 
a positive degree of accuracy by com- 
puting the normal production of one 
loom, it is not only inadvisable but 
impracticable for the purpose of pre- 
determining an individual fabric cost, 
calculations so as to 
in advance either the total 


actual mill pro 


to extend the 
compute 
normal or the total 
duction. 

Even if it were expedient to com 
pute such 


for predetermining 


total productions as a basis 
costs, such esti 
mates of production would be grossly 
inaccurate due to frequent changes in 
machinery assignments, occasional 
changes in machinery speeds, and con 
-tant changes in operating schedules. 
In fact, the use of total estimated pro- 


ductions would require such a con- 


tant readjustment of cost as to dis- 
courage any constant effort upon the 
a mill accountant to keep up 


with them. 


part of 


Experience indicates that with re 
spect to the matter of production, that 
production most 
constant, over a period of time, is the 


which remains the 


normal production of a loom= or 
such production 


practically fixed and is changed only 


spindle, remaining 
as normal changes are made in speeds, 
even though the actual production of 
those spindles and looms is constantly 
shifting. It is therefore evident that 
normal machinery production is the 
only reliable basis by which a normal 
or stationary cost can be obtained, and 
the only basis of production which 
serves to indicate and measure not 
only non-production and subnormal 
production, but the cost of such 
failure. 
Predetermined Costs 
There are three major objects tor 
which costs are prepared: 
1. As a basis for directing sales. 
2. As a basis for comparing ac- 
tual accomplishments with normal 
possibilities and locating promptly 
the amount, the cause and the effect 
of any variations upon the normal 
cost of each fabric. 
3. As a basis for comparing the 
cost of like products between mills. 


Depending upon conditions, a 
greater or less degree of importance 
may at times be attached to each one 
of these objects but under usual con- 
ditions each one of them has its dis- 
tinct and relative importance. 

\ny cost method which by its plan 
only places undue 


emphasis on any one of these objects 


of operation not 
to the exclusion of the others, but 


Whose basic principles are such 
} 


as to 


v unable to consider intelligently but 


one of these objects, cannot be said to 
be tundamentally sound. 

It would seem that The Cotton-l'ex 
tile Institute, in a conscientious effort 
to correct the 


has advanced 


evils of price cutting, 


account 


principles of 


ing directed to the solution of sales 


problems while ignoring 


ect 
practically 


those other problen s directly associ 


ated with manufacturing and the cost 


of production—problems encountered 
co 


daily by mill executives 
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Many conflicting ideas may exist 
with respect to a proper definition 
Notwithstanding this fact 
however, cost, whether predetermined 


or ascertained, invariably consists oi 


of cost. 


two tactors: 


1. The normal manufacturing 


cost of actual production. 
2. The actual cost of non-produc 
tion. 
fhe normal manutacturing cost 01 
actual production, 
unit of 


considering one 
a fabric as a basis, is that cos: 
obtained by applying the normal pro 
duction of a loom making that fab 
a fixed number of hours, t 


the total expense necessary to secure 


ric during 


not only this normal loom production 
but the normal production of all ma 
chinery required to furnish yarn for 
this loom. 

The actual cost of non-production 
constitutes the cost of idle machinery 
and partial failure at times with re 
operating machinery. Its 
existence has recognized as a 
distinct and separate cost, but the 
value of showing it as such has by no 
means been fully appreciated. 


spect to 


been 


Charging Production Cost 

In the past it has been customary 
to charge the cost of production with 
the total expenses incurred even 
though one-fifth of the plant might 
have been idle and the remaining 
four-fifths operated only at 75% of 
its normal capacity. It should be selt- 
evident, at least from the standpoint 
of manufacturing, that expenses in- 
curred during a period when there is 
no production, cannot rightly be con- 
sidered an addition to the cost ob- 
tained during any period when there 
is a production. Likewise, there is 
little justification for the belief that 
incurred in operating ma- 
normal capacity, 
are a part of the cost of the produc- 
tion actually obtained. 


expenses 


chinery below its 


Examined as a distinct item of cost, 
the cost of both non-production and 
subnormal production will be seen to 
have no relation whatsoever to the real 
or true cost of a fabric, since it does 
in producing that fabric. 
lo arbitrarily create such a relation- 
ship by merging it in the total cost of 
production, not only removes the pos- 
sibility of knowing intelligently what 
should under normal 
conditions, but 


not assist 


a fabric cost 


operating conceals 


every cause which gave rise to any 


departures therefrom. 
Basic principles established for the 
sole purpose of computing fabric costs 


from the standpoint of selling, and 


hich conceal the cost of non-proauc 


W 
tion or subnormal production in those 
costs, by ingenuously saddling the 
spindles and looms which are operat- 
ing normally, with the cost of those 


which are either not operating or 


operating subnormally, defeat one o1 
the most important purposes for which 
cost methods were intended 

he tact that no attempt has been 
made in the past to separate the cost 
of non-production 


from the cost of 


production, might be excusable on the 


(Continucd on page 100) 
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USINESS is in large volume. This is true 
whether we consider the indexes of indus- 
trial production, retail trade, or bank 

learings. The activity of industry as a whole 

sa little above normal. It is the more notable 
iat the averages show this, in that the activity 
the textile and coal industries is so low. 


Condition of Business Fairly Good 

The condition of business, as reflected in 
profits, is rather mixed and on the whole prob- 
ably does not make so favorable a showing as 
does the volume. The earnings statements pub- 
lished by the large corporations covering their 
operations in the first half of the year show 
diverging trends and are nearly evenly divided 
retween those which show a decline from last 
year and those which show a gain. Thanks 
largely to the very favorable statements of a 
tew of the largest companies, the total earnings 
considerably exceed those of a year ago. Busi- 
ness failures, however, are numerous and last 
month the amount of liabilities involved was 
large. Complaints of poor collections are quite 
general. It seems fair to say that, while the 
leading companies in most industries are pros- 
perous, the great mass of industrial concerns are 
making a showing that is only fair. 

Margins of profits are narrow, and the gen- 
eral average of production is about as high as 
it can be with commodity prices maintained at 
their present level. One must continually remem- 
her that booms do not start in periods in which 
production is already above normal. ‘The present 
favorable condition as to profits is unusually 
dependent upon a_ sustained large volume of 
business, and should activity decline, it is more 
than likely that profits would suffer dispropor- 
tionally. 

lor the present and near future, however, the 
prospects are for a fairly stable volume of 
business. ‘There is evidently no expansion that 
is greater than seasonal, and building activity is 
actually on the decline, but commodity prices are 
stable and no important general maladjustments 


appear in the industrial situation, so that the 


present tempo (allowing for seasonal conditions ) 
is likely to be maintained throughout the vear. 
The strongest feature is the evidence of a 


Composite Valve of 
Textile Manufactures (Est 


Wholesale 
Dry Goods 
Sa/es 


FMAM JASONDJF MAMJJASONDJEMAMJJASONDJFMAMJJASONDJFMAMJ JASON 
¢ 923 1924 925 3 
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| THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


General Business Volume Large, Profits Not in Proportion 
and Public Speculation May be Overdone, Says Dr. Haney 


well sustained demand from consumers. This 
appears in the showing made by retail trade. 
Of course, the sales of the chain stores and of 


the big mail order houses have increased sharply 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 

1. The total volume of business 

activity is large and above normal, but 

| profits do not make quite as favorable 
a showing. 

2. Business will probably continue at 
about the present level of activity, 
allowing for seasonal conditions, over 
the balance of the year. 

3. Money rates will continue high. 
High money rates are tending to check 
business, and their effect appears in a 
decline in building activity. 

4. Cotton and wool manufacturing 
continue in a depressed condition and 
mill stocks averaged lower in August 
in spite of the general bull movement 
in the stock market. 






















due to the addition of new stores, but even the 


department store sales, though lower than a year 
ago, have shown a rising trend of late. Another 
evidence appears in the large volume of automo- 
bile sales, which have held up extraordinarily 
well for the season. People evidently are able 
and willing to buy new cars. Largely as a result 
of this, the steel business has been unusually 
active 


But there is some danger that the specula- 


mbers 


Pég. 2. 


100; (Federal Reserve 


Dickson & Co.). 


COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES 
Wholesale Dry Goods Sales— in Cotton Cloth Industry 
Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average 
Board) Dep't Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufactures (Estimated)— 
Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 
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tive spirit that is prevalent and that is so mani- 
fest in the stock market, is running to excess. 
‘he volume of automobile sales may be an evi 
dence of this. A question that naturally presents 
itself is, are the American people not on a sort 
of economic spre \re they not buying more 
stocks, automobiles, etc., than is good tor them? 
Certainly the collapse ot the stock market 1s 
bound to come sooner or later and this consti 
tutes a threat to the business situation. Probably 
the world has never seen such widespread specu 
lation and a stock market that is so unusually 
dependent upon an enormous volume of demand 
loans supplied from non-banking sources. So 
large a proportion of the people being involved 
in the stock market, a collapse in that market 
would bring widespread loss. 


Unfavorable Aspects in Money and 
Building 


The least favorable 
found in the money market and its results on 


building activity. 


aspect of business is 
Time money for the shorter 
periods has risen to the highest point in seven 
years. The total loans and discounts of the 
member banks are about 22% in excess of their 
net demand deposits. Both brokers’ loans and 
other loans and discounts (largely commercial ) 
are at very high levels. On the whole, the posi 
tion of bank credit and money rates are the least 
favorable since 1920 


Some optimists are looking for a change in 
the policy of the Reserve Board and for large 
importations of gold, which would ease the situa 
tion. Neither Purchases of 
bankers’ bills by the Reserve Banks are a neces 


appears — likely. 
sary seasonal occurrence in the autumn and it is 
common for us to receive a little gold from 
England during the season of crop. exports. 
These developments mean no change in the funda 
mental situation. Money rates will continue high. 

Already the tightening of the money markets 
has had building activity, 
and this, together with the fact that the building 
program of the nation has exceeded requirements 


some effect on 


in a good many sections, caused a more than 
contracts and in 
Should this 


seasonal decline in building 


building permits during August. 





Net Earnings 
Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, 


fuel, etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New York 
University, Bureau of Business Research). 


New Bedford Mill Stocks—Aver- 


age price 25 New Bedford Cotton Mill Stocks (New Bedford Standard). 
Southern Mill Stocks 


Average price 25 Southern Cotton Mill Stocks (R. S. 








volume of the autom») 


Depression in Textile Trade Continues 


Mellon v undoubted:y right when he 
ecelit! cl ed the textile industry as ne of the 
unprosperou link ind said that its lack ot pros 
pel t 1 cue chietly tO OVer-Capacity | e com 

1 1 act 1 ot textile ichineryv in the cotton, 
wool, and silk manufacturing industries teil in 
lul to the lowest level since \ugust, 1924 
Cotton manufacturing was the lowest since the 


middle of 1924; wool manufacturing has _ held 
near the low level reached in the same period and 
again in the middle of 1926; silk manutacturing 
activity was a little higher, but only about 
average for the years 1922-1920 In the case ot 
the silk industry, however, prices are so low that 
the value of the manufactured output was prob- 
ably the lowest since the 1Q24 depression. 

The fact that textile prices are so low and the 
textile manufacturers’ margins are so small in 
spite of curtailment of production, shows how 
The country’s needs 
nowadays be met with the 
part time. That the 


demand is weak in comparison with the supply, 


great the over-capacity is. 
for textiles can 
machinery working only 


Is proved. 

The unfortunate combination of small activity 
and continued low prices naturally means a small 
total value for the textile products manufactured 
The trend of 
this figure is illustrated in an accompanying chart 
which shows that the estimated total value of 


and a low volume of total sales. 


textile products in recent months has been the 
lowest since 1921. Wholesale dry goods sales, 
while they have recovered a little bit, fell in 


April to a point almost exactly the same, con- 
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sidering the season, as in February, 1922. This 
is depression. 
But, as we see it, the situation now differs 
from the period of recession that began in the 
fall of 1927. It is not getting worse. lor one 
thing, trade as reflected in department store sales 
gained in August and on the whole has shown 
improvement since April. This probably indicates 
that the sales of textiles at retail have improved 
August, 


1924 For another thing, wholesale dry goods 


and they are certainly larger than in 


sales have not fallen as low relatively as textile 
production and showed a_ slight gain in July. 
\gain, our estimate of the total value of textile 
production in recent months has not fallen as low 
as the physical output of textiles, which suggests 
that the prices of manufactured textile products 
are a little firmer on the average. Finally, tex- 
tile production has for several months been 
relatively low in comparison with both depart- 
ment store sales and wholesale dry goods sales. 
These things together seem to mean that the 
time is gradually approaching when stocks of 
goods and yarns will be sufficiently reduced to 
allow a little better operating margins for the 
manufacturers. 

In some cases, too, a little larger volume of 
production may be justified before long. The 
danger will remain, however, that textile manu- 
facturers may step their outputs up too rapidly. 


Poor Earnings Indicated for Cotton and 
Wool Manufacturers 

\ further general decline in cotton mill securi- 

ties occurred in August. Our index of southern 

mill securities for that month averages 125 

against 128.8 in July, and the index of New 

Bedford mill stocks averaged about 58 against 


60.4 in the preceding month. These are the 
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lowest monthly averages of cotton mill stock 


since the latter part of 1922. The reason 


fairly clear. Manufacturers’ margins are ave 
aging too low to allow profitable operation a1 
at the same time the consumption of cotton 
the mills has fallen to the lowest levels sin 
i924. As a result, the earnings statements for 
July and August are likely to make a bad show 
ing for the average cotton mill. Manufacturers’ 
margins, however, have shown a little improve 
ment recently, the prices of cotton textiles hold 
ing somewhat better than the price of rau 
cotton; but no satisfactory condition is yet 
visible, and holders of cotton mill stocks evi 
dently will have to wait a good while for an) 
sustained improvement in their securities. 
manufacturing,  t! 
margins of the cloth producers are practicall 
unchanged. Apparently, if we allow for th: 
usual lag between the purchase of wool and it 
manufacture, as well as for labor and tu 
prices, these margins are the lowest since eariy 
1926. A gain in the margins of worsted yari 
spinners, figured on a replacement basis, is prob 
ably the exception. The margins are not ade 
quate for profitable operation. Furthermore, th« 
volume of production, whether measured by mi! 
consumption or machinery activity, reached 
new low level for the year in July. Thus the 
estimated earnings of the average wool manu- 
facturing establishment were probably in the 
red, and their showing for the summer of 1928 
will probably be no better than the first half of 
1926. Nor is any turn yet definitely in sight. 
\Vool common stocks, according to our index, 
averaged 26.1 in August, against 26.5 in July 
and 37.9 a year ago. The decline in our index 
is due to the lower American 


In the case of wool 


average for 
Woolen common. 





N. Bedford School Opens been added 


to the knitting depart- which time the registration will remain 


ment, and in the weaving department open. 


Registration Approaches Last Year 
Despite Effects of Strike 
New BEpForD, Mass Despite the 


unsettled nature of the textile indus- matic box 
try, especially in this city, the enroll- the designing department, the stu- 
dents are to be given more opportuni- the same as last year 


ment in the day classes at the New 


the average, and exceeds the antici 
With a 


number of the students having moved 


pations of the management which to 


out of the city, along with their par be required to use their imagination Marston is a graduate of the school 


ents, during the strike, it was expected and devise eee ; ; 
emphasis upon originality, said Mr. the textile industry since his gradua- 


that the entering number this veat 


would be considerably lower than the Smith, will 
the school, where possible. or — 


figures of last vear, when the number 


was So \lr. Smith announced that with two 


all the members of the 45th Year 
eraduating class of last June have ob 


Che enrollment during the — first 


week totaled 73, and this number 


four new automatic looms are to take 
the place of four old ones. 

During the summer, two new auto 
looms were installed. In_ ties. 


Instead of 


process ot 


‘ xceptions, 


copying, the students will a position in New York city. Mr. 
their own patterns. This and has had practical experience in 


be extended throughout tion. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The 45th vear of 
ged | tained connections in the textile indus- the Philadelphia Textile School offi- 


stood from year to year. His influ 
ence on the large number of students 


The number of students entering that have received instruction from 
this vear equals last year’s enrollment 
and is pleasing to the school authori- 


him through many years of service 
and his instruction of the present stu 


dent body carry his authoritative 


The faculty of the school remains knowledge of textiles into many sec 
but for one 
Bedford Textile School is well up to tes for originality than in the past. change, that of Walter FE. Marston, of The staff otf the 
being given cloth from this city, who takes the place of Sid- 
create their designs, the ney Springer who resigned to accept EF. .W. France, Director, Lecturer on Ray 


tions of the world. 
school is = as 


follows: 


Materials, Processes and Fabrics. 

bradley C. Algeo, Asst. Director, Professo: 
in Charge of Weave Formation, Analysis 
and Structure of Fabries. 

Frank L Giese, Instructor in Weave 
Formation, Analysis and Structure of 
Fabrics 

Richard S. Cox, Professor in Charge ot 
Jacquard Design, Drawing and Color 


— Work. 


Ereal Kaiser, Instructor in Jacquard I 


Philadelphia School Opens for | sizn and Color Work. 


Ralph Dunkelberger, Instructor in Fre 
Hand Drawing and Figured Design. 
Elmer ©. Bertolet, Professor in Charge o 
Chemistry, Dyeing and Printing. 
Howard A. Walter, Assistant Professor 
Charge of Chemistry and Dveing 


number of maguries received by the trv. most them of a promising cially started Sept. 19, although the Percival Theel, Instructor in Dyeing anu 
nl sense ee =a lr ae i s i al Be ik 4 Chemistry 
CHOOL Ste t esstons vot unde lature Vheodore E. Carlson, nghest first year students entered the school Joseph BE. Goodavage, Instruetor in Dyeing 
iN One ot the dit il teature nking student last June, and winner two davs_ earlier. Night classes as Bleaching and Printing. p 
' | — 1) af 1 ’ } ‘ : . George G. Byler, Instructor in Elementat 
e school this vear wt Y e ot the Manutacturers’ medal, is at usual will not open until Oct. 8, sev Chemistry 
ne 1) c..4 : . } ' : John Lockwood, Tnstructor in Charge 
eaving of all-ray PAD n tl resent in Europe completing a tour, eral weeks later than day classes. Di- Wool Cardit y and ‘Spinning Worsted 
weavillg ive goods i CX eracduat erft ot his parents, but rector France of the school antici Drawin and Spinning 5 : 
Coad 4 nie , +} 1 1 1 Alan G. Marquart, Assistant in Wool Card 
) ne constru on \ vere associated with a large pates an enrollment at least as large ing and Spinning, Worsted Drawing an 
We +} e-atart 9) |y rete, ] . we “o . ‘ Spinning 
ing ot chemical tihe le ation on his return as last year which included students ,,).°"Nhab” Instructor in Charge of Cotto: 
n keeping witl lesire t trom most the States the Union Carding and Spinning, Silk Manufaerut 
‘ bo ‘ : ; 1 ing and Hosiery Knitting. 
~{( ) ( ) ( ( ewe 


Bradford-Durfee School ¢ )pens 


vith a large representation from wm. B 


Williamson, Ass stant Instructo 


mufacturing trends i e textile : ; South American and Far East coun ee ee a eee ae 
lat 1p with Same Enrollment as 1927 . : ee in C 
Istry nounes cipal \W Vita Oaine ©, as <=‘ tries There have been no important William ‘Pfeiffer, Instructor in| Charge ot 
4 , ‘ oe ; ; ‘ ; am . Power Weaving and Related Branches 
Smith lant River, Mass [he Bradtord changes in the teaching staff which grvin Wilmer. Robert J. Riley, Assistant 
Several additions to the equipment Durfee Textile School opened on = ineludes many of the foremost author- in Power Weaving and Related Branches 
: : a 7 : . : ‘ ; ; ° . . Wm. A MeLain, Instructor in Chars: 
it the school have been made dur ne \londay morning for the school year ities of their particular line. of Elementary Weaving and Related 
the I 1 4 he} - WR» i¢ 1 anit. Ba 4 eee ; aah : Branches 
ie summer, and more is_ be ne mM 1928-29 with a tull enroliment \s Director France has been recognized John W. Franee, Assistant in Elementary 
stalled at the present time \ in the past, it is expected that a num- as one of the leading educators in the _ Weaving and Related Branches. 
ce Ne ; b : s ‘ ; S Frederick Jennings, Instructor in Materials 
women's fine gauge hose device and a ber of additional students will report textile field and his value to the in- Used in the Wool and Worsted Indust: 
ile j a Z Saat ike oa ioe a 2 ae s ; as =a Anna ©. Krecker, Secretary 
jacquard machine for men’s hose have during the next two weeks during dustry 1S being more generally under- Thomas Hl. Willson, Registrar 
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WITH THE EDITORS THIS WEEK 


Editors: Charles H. Clark, Vernon E. Carroll, Clarence Hutton, Douglas G. Woolf ~~. We Believe in the Conservation and Protection of Domestic Industries 














Not a “Labor Problem” 


NX © thinking man sees in our present stage 
4 of intensive civilization and progress, an 
mmixed blessing. Neither can any thinking 
man project himself into the future without 
recognizing the potentiality of even graver 
problems as the complexity of our industrialism 
increases. 

We face the necessity of continual adjust- 
ment between production and consumption as 
new and higher rates of manufacturing effi- 
ciency are achieved, and as new demands for 
hetter standards of living are developed. 

This prospect involves no “labor problem” 
as such. It carries with it a mutuality of in- 
terest between employers and employes which 
will become more clearly defined as time goes 
on. This remark should not be interpreted 
as implying that management and workers can 
ever have the identical point of view. Such 
a thought would be as silly as the idea that 
buyer and seller can ever hold the same “hand” 
in the game they play. In each case, there is 
a competitive spirit which will last as long as 
man’s trading instincts persevere. 

There is, however, no basis for a spirit of 
antagonism. Possibly in prehistoric times, 
when each man lived as an individual, there 
was no common meeting ground. As recently 
as the feudal era, the clean-cut distinction be- 
tween master and serfs created two groups 
arrayed against each other as two opposing 
armies—but with the advantage all on one side. 

Today, we are all parts of a complicated 
structure, the ramifications of which involve 
us all in the same degree. The slightest change 
in the balance between production and con- 
sumption affects both employers and employes 
in the industry concerned; and at the same 
time affects, indirectly but very concretely, 
employers and employes in hundreds of other 
businesses and industries. 

There are undoubtedly some who would like 
to see a return to the “simple life.” Fortunately 
or unfortunately, according to one’s point of 
view, that is impossible. Our feet are set on 
the path toward higher levels of industrial 
achievement. Our one problem is to so 
strengthen our economic structure that it will 
support employer and employe in the attempt 
of each to secure the maximum fulfillment of 
his ideals and aspirations, 

* * * 


It was this thought that Herbert Hoover had 
in mind when he stated in Newark, Monday of 
this week: 

“Our economic system has abuses ; it has 
grave faults in its operation. But we can 
build toward perfection only upon a foun- 
dation of prosperity.” 

‘Ir. Hoover needs to offer no defense of his 

'tude toward the problems of the employed 
classes. His efforts toward elimination of 
i -mployment ; his support of the tariff as pro- 
teton to both capital and workers; his intelli- 


gent views on immigration; his program for 
the elimination of waste in industry ; his activ- 
ity in behalf of increasing our foreign trade — 
are all positive reflections of his sympathetic 
interest. 

But in all these undertakings he has not 
posed — nor does he pose now, even though a 
political candidate—as a 
labor.” 


“champion — of 
His attitude toward economic prob- 
lems is that of an impartial student who recog- 
nizes no class or no group whose interests are 
paramount to those of any other class or group. 

Standing firmly for the principle of collective 
bargaining, he nevertheless looks ahead to the 
time when industrial conflict will have been 
reduced to a minimum. He sees the great 
progress which has been made in emplover-em- 
ploye relations during recent years but he 
knows that much more has to be accomplished 
before the principle of mutuality of interest is 
employed to the fullest extent. 

His plea for the assurance of the ability and 
character of our leadership represents the 
broadest and most constructive key to the solu- 
tion of our industrial problems. He indicated 
how that leadership can be found. The last 





THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Progress is being made 
in cotton goods despite lack of support from 
the raw material. Many lines have been 
reduced in price and much selling accom- 
plished on new basis. Buyers show more 
confidence than usual on a declining market 
indicating belief that bottom is near at hand. 
Chambrays reduced. Wash goods business 























expanding. Blankets slow. Duck mills 
curtailing. Print cloths sell for next three 
months. 


| Wool Markets: Heated activity follow- 
ing concentrated opening of men’s wear is 
cooling off. Trade spotty, with some houses 

| well sold and others neglected. Buyers sug- 
gest opening different classes of goods with 
breathing space between them. Spot demand 
for women’s wear better and stocks seem 
low. Other important openings for spring 
expected soon. Hope for better season. 
| Lack of interest in worsted yarns; prices 
| continue fairly steady; spinners curtailing. 

Knit Goods: Conservative trend in half 
hose. Originality demanded in fancies, not 
merely startling effects. Trade discusses 
need for variety of lengths in women’s 

| hosiery. Some lines called too long. Around 
29 inches considered fair enough but old 
standard of 2742 inches is now called too 
short. Underwear men find trade slow, but 
believe early cool weather will draw rush 
of orders. Pull-overs called good for next 
spring. 

Silk Markets: Market for  broadsilks 
begins to show effect of continued dullness. 
Satins for example are reported irregular 
in price. Some other lines must be curtailed 
unless orders increase. Transparent velvets, 
however, are well sold. New call is chiefly 
for novelties. Ribbons have improved 
greatly in last month and as they are 
backed by several new vogues their future 

is distinctly better. 















four paragraphs of his Newark address form 
the answer to all our doubts as to the end- 
point of our complicated industrialism. 


(nce more Mr. Hoover refrained from mak 
ing a political speech. Nothing he said was 
of the type to raise his audience out of their 
seats ina fervor of partisan frenzy. He gave 
no opportunity for an orgy of hat-throwing and 
cheering. But he gave to every individual in 
this country a new vision of the opportunities 
and responsibilities involved in our present 


economic system. 


A Stabilizing Decline 

T is true that the decline of five to sever 

and a half per cent in greasy merino and 
crossbred wools at the opening of the Septem- 
ber series of London sales last ‘Tuesday merely 
carried the prices of spot wools in that market 
to the basis established between sales on wools 
in primary markets and on tops in England 
and Continental countries. It is, therefore, 
interpreted by dealers in this country as tend- 
ing to stabilize values at the lower levels pre- 
viously established. Whether or not that 
assumption is correct will be demonstrated by 
the course of values during succeeding days 
of the series, and by the reaction to them of 
primary markets and of 
spinners. 


topmakers and 


Such effect as it may have upon wools and 
their manufactures in domestic markets will 
he largely psychological. It will not make it 
possible to lay down in this country foreign 
merino and crossbred wools sufficiently cheaper 
to make them competitive with domestic wools 
at current prices. Inside of our wool tariff 
wall the demand and supply situation has not 
been materially changed, and therefore, no 
price changes may be expected to be influenced 
thereby, unless the psychological effect of the 
recent downward trend of wool prices abroad 
influences users of cloths, yarns and tops to 
restrict purchases very materially. 

As it would seem impossible for clothiers and 
jobbers to restrict their takings of cloths below 
recent abnormal minimums, it would seem safe 
to assume that values of fine wools will remain 
stable at least, and that those of medium wools 
may harden somewhat. 


Convalescence 
HERI is no more dangerous period in 
the life of a once robust man who has 
suffered a major operation or a_ protracted 
serious sickness than that of convalescence ; 
unconscious of his physical weakness and feel- 
ing the urge to be up and doing there is con- 
stant danger of over-exertion that will result 
in a relapse from which recovery is likely to be 
slower and more difficult than from the original 
sickness. 
There are encouraging indications that the 
cotton textile industry is now convalescing 
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from one of the most serious attacks of acute of 
indigestion that it has ever suffered, and there 
individual 


are also indications that certain 


units of this once robust body are jeopardizing 
its complete recovery by exertion that only the 
most vigorous constitution could endure. These 
units of a great industrial body seem unable 
health of 
industry is dependent upon continued coopera 


to understand that permanent 


tion of every important unit, and that there ts 


industry is convalescing than when it was flat 
on its back and being subjected to the blood- 


letting and purging of curtailment. 
he 16.7 per cent increase in 


sumption of \ugust over July, 


cotton 


and the figures 
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the Cotton-Textile 


the 


true that 


much lower activity of July and June it has 


con 


Merchants Association 
showing a substantial increase in sales and un- 
filled orders, are convincing indications that a 
convalescent period has been entered upon, but 
it is strongly to be doubted whether any in- 
dustrial doctor would advise such a radical in- 
crease in activity as is indicated by the August 
consumption figures while stocks of manu- 
factured goods remain so much larger than 
the average of the last six or twelve months. 
vreater incentive to such cooperation while the It is cotton consumption during 
\ugust was 16.9 per cent smaller than during 
\ugust of last year, but as compared with the 


dangerous possibilities for the convalescent 
It is possible, of course, that present unex- 


September 22, 
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pectedly low raw cotton prices will prove 

greater aid to the patient’s recovery than coul 
have been anticipated a few months ago, bu 
we believe that everybody would feel mor 
certain as to the permanency of the recovery i 
the patient could be subjected to the drasti 
hlood-letting and purging that seems necessar 
to get rid of abnormal stock accumulation. 
However, if every member of the industry wi 
remember 


that it is still in the hospital an 


requires the tenderest care during its co: 
valescence there is every reason to believe th: 
by Thanksgiving there will be ample cause t 
give thanks and that by Christmas the patie: 
may have enough profits in sight to feel lik 
sitting up and making merry. 





Spinners’ Field Day 


Program Announced Includes Out- 
door Sports and a Dinner 

PHILADELPHIA Many novel 
arranged for the 
held at the Manu 
facturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., 
Sept. 26 by the National Association 
of Worsted & Woolen Spinners and 
entertainment 


features have been 


annual outing to be 


the Committee believes 
the day will prove to be especially in 
teresting and enjoyable to those at 
tending. received to 


date 


\ece ptances 


indicate that it will be one ot 

the largest meetings of worsted spin 

ners held under the auspices of this 
organization 

\utomobiles will meet the Boston 


sleeper arriving at North Philadelphia 
station at ; 
Pennsylvania 


and the 8 a. m. 
New York. Cars 
will be parked in the circle at North 
Philadelphia to take out-ot-town 
guests direct to the club without enter- 


7 2 m 
4-3 a 1 


trom 


ing the central city traffic congestion 


the day 
has been scheduled and activities will 


\ complete program tor 


at 9 o'clock when golt 
matches for the President’s cup will 
Start. 
been secured and members not able to 


get under way 


Many attractive prizes have 


break 1oo will be suitably rewarded 
as well as the more expert golfers, 


under the plan announced by the Golt 
Committee. 

\t 10 
match will be played and the present 
John John 
Harrigan, have announced they will 
the 


in recent practice matches has made 


o'clock a_tennis-ball golf 


champions, Hosey and 


challenge winners. John Hosey 


the tennis ball do tricks which, Joe 
Kirkwood had previously considered 


impossible. Luncheon will be served 
at noon and at 2.30 an exhibition golf 
match Sherwood Hicks 


played 


and 
This 


match is creating widespread interest 


between 
Joe Rousseau will be 
throughout the spinning trade and one 
ot the largest textile galleries to wit 
ness a match is expected to follow 
this play. 

In the base-ball game 
plaved Boston and Phila- 
delphia teams is scheduled and at 4 
o'clock an contest will be 
held. In the late afternoon horse shoe 
throwing is on the and a 
special match between Fred Wolsten- 
holme and Louis Galle will be watched. 
These two players 


atternoon a 
between 


archery 


program 


have announced 





WOOLEN AND 
ASSN MEETING 
DEC. 5 

The 22d annual meeting and 
banquet of the American Associa- 
tion of Woolen and Worsted Manu- 
facturers will be held Dee. 5 at the 


ANNUAL 
WORSTED 
ON 


Waldorf-Astoria, New York. De- 
tails of the meeting and dinner 
have not yet been determined. 


Notice of the event is being sent 
out, accompanied by a request to 
those receiving it to make note of 
the date and record reservations 
early. 


a re 


that upon completion of their exhibi 


tion match they will, as a team, chal- 
lenge any two players in attendance. 
will be served 


Dinnet at 6.15 p. m. 


and for this event the committee has 


a number of other surprises n store 


Greenville Exposition to Have 
Cotton Field on Display 
(GREENVILLE, S. C.—Northern visi- 
tors to the Southern Textile Exposi 
tion, which will be held here Oct. 15 
to 20, will be greatly interested in the 
“cotton field” in the Annex. 
Last spring President W. G. Sirrine 
David R. Coker, the world 
erower ot pedigreed cotton 
asked for for 
Hall. Mr. Coker generously 
sent a special lot of selected seed and 


rear of 


wrote to 
famous 
and seed 


seed, some 


lextile 


these were planted in the rich soil of 


the “back yard.” The cotton has 
grown luxuriantly and the bolls will 
be bursting with the snowy staple 


when the Exposition is opened. 
All the space having been sold the 


management gave an order in New 
York today for two large wall direc 
tories, These will be placed con- 


spicuously at each of the entrances to 
the buildings. 
Thirty-five hundred invitations are 


now being addressed to southern cot- 


ton manufacturers and their asso 
ciates. Complimentary season passes 
will be sent with them. 

Greenville promises unusual hospi- 
tality during the forthcoming show. 
All of the rooms in the seven hotels 


having been taken long ago, hundreds 
home have 
placed their spare rooms at the dispo- 
sition of the reservation committee, 
which is now booking definite accom- 
modations for Textile Week. 


of Greenville owners 


Further Efforts to Settle New 


Bedford Strike 


New Beprorp, Mass. Following 
several days of optimism that the end 
ot the textile strike appeared in sight, 
these hopes received somewhat of a 
setback with the official reply of the 
New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association to an “important” com- 
munication from the Citizens’ Media- 
tion Committee, in which it was stated 
by the manufacturers that 
called labor specialization 
unacceptable to them. 


the so- 
plan was 
This plan, ac 
captable to labor leaders if work was 
resumed at the old wage scale, and 
subject to ratification by the respec- 
tive unions, was the basis on which 
the community was hoping would pro- 
vide a basis for settlement of the con- 
troversy that is now in its 23rd week. 

\ compromise plan suggesting a 
reduction of has been 
y Mayhew R. Hitch, 
judge of Probate Court, coupled with 
the adoption of the labor specializa- 
tion plan, while another plan pre- 
sented by William C. Prescott, treas- 
urer of the Kidder Company of this 
city, director of the Page Mill, and 
son of Prescott, head of the 
\Wamsutta Mills, recommends that the 
more modern mills of the city waive 


of 5% in wages 


presented by 


Oliver 


the wage cut and start up imme- 
diately. 
The State Board of Conciliation 


and Arbitration has announced that it 
will make another visit to New Bed- 
ford to renew its efforts to find a basis 
of settlement. 

Mr. Sullivan, in the reply of the 
manufacturers to the Mediation Com- 
mittee, points out that the manufac- 
turers “did not intend to close the 
door to further conversations,” and it 
is expected that the Mediation Com- 
mittee will make another ‘effort to get 


the two parties together over a con- 
ference table. 
Du Pont Obtains “Celta” 


Rights in U. S. 

Du Pont se- 
cured the exclusive rights for the 
manufacture and sale of “Celta” hol- 
low filament rayon in the United 


Rayon Co., Inc., has 


States, Canada and Mexico, according 
to announcement at the offices of that 
company Wednesday. 

Until now “Celta” has been brought 
into this country by the New York 
Rayon Importing Co., Max Spinner, 


president. \ctual transfer of t! 
\merican sales rights, now held | 
New York Rayon, will take pla 
Oct. 1, when that company will r 


linquish them. 


“Celta” will continue to be importe 
indefinitely until 


is ready 


time as the 
to manutacture 
Phis yarn has been made fi 


such 
Company 
here 
a number of years in France by th: 
Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels, wh 
are the foreign associates of Du Pont 
Ravon Co. 
Committees on Raw Silk Ex- 
change Appointed 

\ppointment of 15 standing con 
mittees of the National Raw Silk Ex 
change announced yesterday 
afternoon by Paolino Gerli, president 


Was 
of the exchange. The committees, + 
serve for the current fiscal year, are 
as follows: 


Executive 
chairman ; 


Committee 
Charles V. V. 


—Jerome 
Smillie, 


Lewine 
William 


R. Craig, Douglas Walker, Paolino Gerli 
ex-officio 
Finanece—-J, ©, Cuppia, ex-officio, chair 
man; Paul A. Salembier, Charles Muller 
By-laws and Rules—Frederie D. Hunt 


ington, chairman; Jerome 
Hlenderson, Charles V. V. 
Gerli, ex-officio. 

Grading and Warehousing 
ler, chairman; Paolino 
Geier, C. Walter Seidel. George A. Post 
Thomas H. Bopp, Frederic C. Zanes 
Charles V. V. Smillie, Frederic D. Hunting 
ton, H. Fujimura, George F. Fisher, Adolph 
J. sjorner, S. Bruce Smart, H. Takei 
Nathan Lewis. 

Supervisory——Jerome Lewine, chairman 
Paul A. Salembier, Frederic D. Huntington 

Commissions — August Schierenberg 
F. R. Henderson, Nobusuke Egawa, Lione! 
F. Straus. 

Adjustment—Charles V. V. Smillie, chair 
man; Louis Kahn, George A, Post, 8 
Taijima, Shataro Okumura, John D. Dunlop 
Thomas, H, Bopp. 


Lewine, F. Rk 
Smillie, Paolino 


Charles Mul 
Gerli, Ernest ¢ 


Quotations—George F. Mahe, chairman 
A. R. Simon, Nelson Dougherty, Willian 


O. Strahler, Frank E. 
Arbitration 
John C. Botts, 
Shlenker, Ralph 

Board of 


Kane 
Ernest C. Geier, chairman 
Leon B. Lowenstein, Simo 
Hubbard, A. D. Walker. 
Appeals—Herman B. Baruch 
chairman: Paul Schwarz, James T. Bryat 
Charles Cheney, Milton K, Yorks, Alla: 
Macfarlan, Robert J. F. Schwarzenbach. 
Business Conduet—F R. Henderso 








chairman; James <A. Goldsmith, Henr 
Schneiwind, H. Morton Merriman, Augus! 
Schierenberg, 

Membership tenj. Van Raalte, chair 
man: Allan Macfarlan, J. Mockley Potts 





Alexander Blum, Benjamin B. Peabody. 


Floor—Frederick C. Zanes, chairma! 
Frank FE. Kane, Arthur B, Elliman, Seymou 
ID. Pelz, Paul Elbogen. 


Information and Statistics — Douglas 
Walker, chairman; George <A Post, * 
Bruce Smart, Thomas H. Bopp, William © 
Strahler 

Publicity —Paolino Gerli, 
Douglas Walker, Henry L. 


chairmat 
Gwalter. 


Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. ‘ 
is having its new steam generating unit 
installed. Equipment has been purchased 
from Combustion Engineering Corp., and 
includes a 1,400 h.p. boiler. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers. 
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September 22, 1928 


Hosiery Rate Hearing Held 


Disparity of Freights from Southern 
Points to and from Chicago 


ATLANTA, GA.—Hearings to deter- 
nine whether or not the proposed new 
rates on hosiery from southern points 
to the Chicago and mid-western mar- 
kets shall be put in force opened here 
m Sept. 17 at the Atlanta-Biltmore 


hotel before Examiners Glenn and 
Hill of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The hearings, which will occupy 


three or four days, grew out of a com- 
plaint filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the Bear Brand 
Hosiery Co., of Kankakee, Ill. 

Some months ago the Bear Brand 
Hosiery Co. discovered that its rate on 
hosiery to Atlanta and other southern 
points was about 50c higher than the 
rate from Atlanta to Chicago. It at 
once filed a complaint with the com- 
mission, in which it stated that the 
discrepancy in rates made it impossible 
ior it to enter into fair competition 
with merchants in the South and at 
the same time enabled southern ship- 
pers to enter the Chicago market at 
lower prices than it could afford. 

After hearing the complaint, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission re- 
vised the rates from southern points to 
Chicago in order to equalize the rates 
to Chicago from the South as well as 
from the East and West. 

This revision was at once protested 
by the southern manufacturers and 
shippers of hosiery, of course, and as 
a result the commission suspended the 
proposed new rates until a hearing on 
the subject could be held and both 
sides heard before rendering a final 
decision. 

In the testimony offered today, 
representatives of the railroads cred- 
ited the difference in the rate north 
and south between the South and the 
Chicago market to two things—failure 
of the southern roads to take advan- 
tage of certain increases in rates al- 
lowed and the retention of old com- 
modity rates between Atlanta and 
Chicago. 

It was pointed out that the eastern 
roads have been, from time to time, 
allowed increases in hosiery rates 
amounting to about 40%, while the 
southern roads have increased their 
rates only about 25%. It is this dif- 
ference, they say, which makes the 
rate from Atlanta to Chicago lower 
than that from Chicago to Atlanta, 
and gives the southern shipper an un- 
fair advantage. 

Then, too, most of the rates from 
the East and West to Chicago are first 
lass rates, while from the South the 
ld-time commodity rates obtain. 

In short, the railroads contend that 

revision upward is only fair and will 

jualize the cost of getting hosiery to 
ie Chicago market and from _ it, 
while the shippers contended on Wed- 
nesday that the present rates are fair 

id ought to be kept in force. 

The evidence taken will be consid- 
ered carefully by the commission, and 
it will probably be several weeks be- 
tre a final decision is rendered. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Plan Exchange for Cotton Products 





Cloths, Yarns, Wastes as Well as 
Raw Cotton in Scope of New Body 


HE National 

inc., is a body in 
organization in New 
proposes to trade in raw _ cotton, 
cotton seed oil, cotton linters, 
goods, cotton yarns, cotton wastes, etc. 
The plan calls for a limit of 1000 
members, of which memberships a 
portion has been allotted for im- 
mediate sale. 

Contracts future delivery of 
raw cotton will be for 25, 50 and 100 
bale lots, of cotton and 
100 bale lots, of cotton seed oil 25, 
50 and 1060 barrel lots, of gray goods 
1000 piece lots and of cotton yarns 
10,000 lb. lots or 100 warps. 


Cotton Exchange, 
process of 


York, which 


gray 


tor 


linters, 50 


Louis Osmond and Eugene Williams 

the the 
They believe that the contracts offered 
on goods, yarns and wastes will be 
a contribution solving the 
problem of hedging purchases and 
sales of such commodities. 


are sponsors of exchange. 


toward 


Purposes of Exchange 

The National Cotton Exchange is 
a membership corporation, organized 
under the laws of the State of New 
York. The charter creating this ex- 
change was filed on July 25, 1928. In 
that charter, the purposes for which 
the exchange formed, 
forth as 


was are set 


follows: 


“To foster and augment the cotton in 
dustry, and the production, trade an” ex 
change of raw cotton and its natural and 
manufactured by-products, for the weal ot 
those having an interest therein; and for 
the promotion of such ends ;—to provide, 


regulate and maintain an Exchange, and 
furnish facilities to its Members for the 


purchase, sale, barter or exchange of raw 
eotton and its said natural and manufac 
tured by-products, including cotton seed 
oil, cotton linters, and cotton in its vari- 
ous states of manufacture, ete.; to estab 
lish just and equitable principles in the 
business conducted by and between its 
members; to procure uniformity and cer 
tainty in the customs and usages of the 
trade; to formulate, promulgate and en 
force Rules and Regulations, and Stand 
ards of Classification; to arbitrate and 
settle finally, differences which may arise 
between its Members and others; to en 
gender an enlarged and friendlier inter 
course between persons interested in the 
said industry; to acquire, preserve and dif 
fuse information, both useful and reliable, 
in connection with the industry, the grow 
ers, dealers and manufacturers all over the 
world; to decrease risks attendant upon 
the said business; to reform abuses rela 
tive to the industry, and generally to pro 
mote and facilitate any and all of the 
aforesaid objects.” 


The Gray Goods Contract Com- 
mittee of the National Cotton Ex- 
change, New York City, have an- 
nounced this week that they have com- 
pleted their form of contract for 
future trading in cotton gray goods. 

For some time there has been con- 
sideration of the need for an 
which offered facilities 
dealing in gray goods future 
tracts. Due to distortions of relation- 
ship of prices between raw cotton 
and the gray goods market, a certain 
hedge has been difficult to secure, but 
the individuals behind this proposed 
exchange believe that accurate hedg- 
ing will be possible, by trading in 
future gray goods contracts. 


ex- 
for 
con- 


change 


committees 
perfecting 


Special 
gaged in 


en- 
for 


are now 
contracts 


future trading in cotton yarns and 
linters. 
Gray Goods Contract 
The exchange has the following to 
say regarding the proposed 
goods futures contract: 


gray 


Deliveries of Print Cloths, Sheetings, 
ete., shall be made under three Classifica 
tions, viz. A, B and C in the various num 


bers and descriptions or constructions, and 


shall be divided into five groups, as fol 
lows: 
Group 1, representing eight numbers of 
Print Cloths. 


Group 2, representing ten 
Sheetings. 
Group 3, representing 
of Osnaburgs. 
Group 4, representing 
of Drills, 
Group 5, representing one description of 
Denims, 
The following 
descriptions of 
traded in and 
for upon the 
Group 1 
27 inch 64 
3Slo in. 44 
386 in. 48 
38% in. 60 
38l_ in. 64 
39 inch 68 
39 inch 80 
#4 inch 4S 


numbers of 


two constructions 


five constructions 


constitute the various 
each group that shall be 

form of contract established 
Exchange: 

-Print Cloths: 
60... .7.60, yards 
40....8.20 yards per pound 

yards per pound 

yards per pound 
yards per pound 
yards per pound 
yards per pound 
yards per poun 


per pound 





) 
ees cee cte 
Su 4.00 
48....6.40 


AK HnHnM AK 
r 








Group 2 Nheetings: 
36 inch 40 x 40....6.15 yards per pound 
36 inch 48 x 40....5.50 yards per pound 
36 inch 48 x 48. 5.00 yards per pound 
37 inch 48 x 48... 4.00 yards per pound 
36 inch 48 x 44....3.25 yards per pound 
86 inch 48 x 48....3.00 yards per pound 
40 incn 48 x 48....2.50 yards per pound 
40 inch 48 x 48....2.85 yards per pound 
40 inch 48 x 44....3.75 yards per pound 
40 inch 44 x 40....4.25 yards per pound 

Group 3 Osnaburgs: 
3V0 inch 7 ounce P.W,. (High Count) 
40 inch 7 ounce P.W, 

Group 4 Drills; 
OF ANCR ce vce swasces yards per pound 
i Oe ee yards per pound 
30 inch. 3.25 yards per pound 
3U inch............3.00 yards per pound 
PNR ac 0 as etre 2.50 yards per pound 


Group 5 
2.20 yards 


Denims: 
per pound, 


The Contract for each construction in 
the various Groups shall constitute One 
Thousand (1000) pieces, and there shall 


be a weight variation allowance of 2% on 
each contract. 

Standard ‘Types 
the Exchange representing 
classes of A, B and C in each 
is, there shall be three grades 
for each construction in each group, and 
all contracts traded in must stipulate the 
number of the Class as well as the descrip 
tion and construction of the goods con 
cerned, as represented by the Type Stand 
ards which will govern all transactions be 
tween Buyer and Seller, and each confirma 
tion of purchase or sale exchanged between 
Buyer and Seller shall bear the following 
data : 

1: Number, 
per pound. 

2: Whether Class A, B or C. 

3: Price per yard, 

4: Number of pieces (to be not less than 
1000 or multiples thereof). 
»: Date of delivery. 

6. Date on which contract is executed. 

7: Specify: “This contract is subject to 
the Rules, Regulations and By-Laws of the 
National Cotton Exchange governing all 
transactions in Gray Goods, ete., ete. 

Deliveries: All deliveries will be made 
ex Warehouse, New York, warehouses to 
be licensed by the Exchange, to be desig 


shall be established by 
the several 
group, that 
established 


construction and yardage 


nated later. 
Cotton Yarn Futures 
[he proposed grouping of yarn 
counts for the National Cotton Ex- 


change’s cotton varn futures contract 
follows: 


is as 


Group 1: Southern 2-Pl- Warps White 


Standard Descriptions 
ne EEE ETL CCE ee 5.00¢ premium 
26s 3.00¢ premium 





PERS EP ee ...2.00e premium 
20s.. ; yee ee ae Basis 
ee wr ..1.00e  diseount 
NG S26 balan he Oia hore mea 1.50¢ discount 
: EL ELICL ORE LETe LC: 
Rs = «nan & odio wd Om wl 2.50e discount 


Contract 100 Warps Theoretical Weight. 
Variation in weight allowed 3%. 


(1447) 35 
Group 2: Frame Spun Carded Hosiery 
Yarn White, on Cones 

30s an --6.50e premium 
28s ..5.50e premium 
Hs. . -4.50¢ — premium 
24s. 3.75¢ premium 
22s... san ; .-3.00¢e premium 
20s 2.50¢ premium 
18s .2.00e premium 
16s. . vee ’ -1.50e premium 
14s ; a --1.00e premium 
13s 79¢ premium 
12s. 0c premium 
11s. 25¢ premium 
Ss. 9s and 10s - Basis 

Contract 10.000 pounds, Variation 
weight allowed 3% Allowance for Cones 
206. 
Group 2-Ply Carded Skeins 54 inch 

Reel, 4 and 6 ounce Skeins. 

40s ’ - 5 ; 11.00e€ premium 
30s t.00e premium 
26s 3.00e premium 
ads 2.00¢ premium 
20s ‘ .. Basis 
lés.. 1L.000¢ discount 
l4s -. 150e discount 
I2s ~.00¢ discount 
10s ~. 2.50¢ discount 

Contract 10.000 pounds, Variation 
weight allowed 3%. 
Group 4 2-Ply Combed Peeler Mercerizing 

Twist Warps 

; Standard Description 
OSs -24.00e  premiun 
OSs 14.00e premium 
48s 6.00¢ premium 
3Ss. Basis 
288.... ».000e discount 
19s .10.00e  diseount 

\ll of the above mentioned Yarns to be 


of Standard Description. for each of whiel 
l'ype Standards shall be established by the 
Exchange, governing all transactions 

Deliveries: Ex-warehouse New York. in 
Warehouses to be licensed by the Exchanges 
to be designated later : 


Proposed Linter Contract 


The National Cotton Exchange. 
Inc., has the following to say regard 
ing the proposed linter contract: 

The Linter Contract will be 
upon regular Standard Types 


now being obtained in 15 
all grades made by 


predicated 
; Samples are 
pound sacks, of 
é various mills represent 
ing the production of some 500 mills. and 
when these samples have been assembled 
together, Standard Types will be carefully 
prepared and selected therefrom 
following lines: 

There shall be established a Texas-Okla 
homa-Arkansas group, comprising seven (7 
regular Standard Types, as representative 
of this particular group, and deliveries will 
be interchangeable ; 


along the 





that is, deliveries can 

be. made against the contract comprising 

this group if equal to the type, by mills 

located in the respective states of Texas 

Oklahoma and Arkansas: at. the option of 
the seller. 

There shall also be a Mississippi-Louis 


iana group, comprising seven (7) regular 
Standard Types, along the same lines as 
established in the Texas-Oklahoma-Arkan 
sas group, and in addition thereto there is 
to be a special type for Mississippi growth 
to cover the requirements of the rayon 
trade, the latter type shall be known as a 
Rayon type. 
Further, 

Atlantic 

xia-North 
tions, 


there will be 
group comprising 
Carolina-South Carolina produc 
Which group shall likewise be com 
posed of seven (7) regular Standard Types 
with one special type covering the require 
ments of the Rayon Trade. 

It is believed that these three (3) groups 
of standards will practically cover general 
requirements of the Linter Tade, but in 
order to make the contract as elastie and 
comprehensive as possible, there is also to 
be established an additional set of six (6) 
Standard Types, to be adopted into each 
one of the groups, already referred to 
which types shall be known under the 
general description as follows: 

“Trashy.” 

“Dirty.” 

“Brighter in Color.” 
“Duller in Color.” 
“Longer in Staple.” 
“Shorter in Staple.” 

Proper premiums shall also be estab 
lished, subject to revision from time to 
time, in the judgment of the Revision Com 
mittee, for staple and color 


established an 
Alabama-Geor 


The regular seven (7) Standard Types 
will be known by suitable appellations, 
hames, or designations to be selected late 
and set forth under such descriptions in 


the contract 
descriptions : 


1. Type first 


covering the following general 


cuts (color and staple). 


2. Type first cuts (irregular in color and 
staple). 

3. Type mill run. 

4. Type mill run. 

5. Type mill run. 

6. Type second cuts (color and staple) 

7. Type second cuts (poor color and short 


staple). 


A common basis shall be selected as 
represented by one of these types from 
each group and the qualities above and 
below the type so selected shall be regu 
lated by differences on or off of the basic 
types, such differences to be subject to 
revision from time to° time as warranted 


by actual trade conditions, 
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president 


Dr. Jacques C. Hartogs, 


o1 tl American Enka Corp. and _ its 
parent company, N. V. Nederlandsche 
Kuanstzidefabriek Enka, and managing 


tor of British Enka Artificial Silk 
(«,, has had conferred upon him the title 
the Chevalier of the Order of the 
Netherlands Lion by Her Majesty, Queen 
\\Jhelmina, of the Netherlands, in 
cognition of his services in the 
Holland 
Sigmund Odenheimer, president of 
Cotton Mills, New 


t lec te d 


promo- 
of industry im 


lLane Orleans, 


} 


la. has been vice-president of 


Park Commission 

Hiram Rivitz, president ; Frederick C. 
Niederhauser, vice 
f technical operations, and Henry Beck- 
erman, a Industrial 
Raven Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, with Dr. 
E. C. Worden, cellulose expert and 

nsultant, of Milburn, N nD expect to 
New York this week for a 4 
business trip to Europe. It 


will 


\udubon 


president im charge 


director ol the 


ul trom 
5 weeks’ 
mderstood that most ot the time 


be spent in France and 
Edward F. Rice, 
treasurer of the Holbrook 


Mass., has 
Millbury 

John Wilcock, president of the 
Wool Combing Co., Ltd., South 
Mass.. and Mrs. Wilcock, sailed 


Boston on the S. S 


Gsermany. 


president and 
Mills Co . 


| 


Millbury, been elected treas 


Bank 


Barre 


urey 


I the ( ooperative 


Barre, 
from 


Scythia on Sept. 13 
for a European trip 

M. Whitin Whittall, of the M. J. 
\W hottall Associates Ltd Worcester, 
Mass., arrived in Los al., 12th 
in Class B in the transcontinental air 


Angeles, ( 


race He will return by train 


Charles J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has 
member of the 


been 
Philadelphia 
Committee, 


appointed 
under 
whose auspices a campaign to regularize 
that city 


Business Progress 


and employment in 


business 


will be carried on. 


Van Court Carwithin, 
who died last 


Philadelphia, 
November, left an estate 
appraised at $804,120, according to an 


accounting filed with the registrar of 
wills The estate was willed to his 
widow, two children and his mother. 


John E. White, forme: 
& Knight Co. Worcester, 
and Mrs. White, sailed from New 
on Sept. 14 on the S. S. Majestic 
i 2 months Europe 


president of 
the Graton 
Mass., 
York 


auto tour ot 


L. N. Littauer, president of the Glov 
sville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has ao- 
the mill employes ot 


lated to that city a 


mmunity swimming 


F. L. Carlisle has 
Machold as president of the 
Power Corp., Watertown, 
Mr Machold, recently elected 


state 


por | 


H. E. 
North- 
ee 


head ot 


suCccet cle d 


easter 


‘ Republican Committee, wall 


tain his position as vice-president of 
Skenandoa Rayon Corp Utica, 


a | 
Henry G. Simmons has been 
stant treasurer of Pacific 

rence Mass He has bee 


about tel cars 


made 
Mills, 


with the 


J. F. Greene, president of the Ford 


\f 


Mig. Co., Waterford, N. \ id tamily, 
ive returned trom a stay at the tamil 
er home in the Thousand Islands 


Herbert K. Webb, Chas. J]. Webb & 
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Paolino Gerli, president of National Raw 
Silk Exchange on left, and Jerome 
Lewine, vice-president, with bale of 
raw silk donated by Mr. Gerli and auc- 
tioned off before the opening of the 
exchange last week 


Sons Co., Inc., and Fred A. Rakestraw, 
Hyde, Rakestraw Co., Philadelphia are 
listed among the prominent business men 
of that city named to raise funds in the 
annual drive of the Welfare Federation. 


Wm. G. Davidson, Wm. G. Davidson 
& Co., Inc., Philadelphia, sailed for 
Europe Sept. 7 and plans to spend sev- 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


eral weeks touring on the continent and 
in England. 


J. W. Landenberger, Sr., head of 
J. W. Landenberger & Co., Philadelphia, 
has returned from a trip through 
Europe where he made a comprehensive 
study of children’s hosiery styles. 

Sterling H. Thomas and Frank H. 
Thomas, of Standard-Trump Bros. 
Machine Co., Wilmington, Del., sailed 
Sept. 8 on the S. S. Columbus for 
Europe, where they will visit the foreign 
offices of their company. They plan to 
spend a number of weeks in the leading 
knitting sections of the continent. 
Frank H. Thomas upon the completion 
of the European tour will sail directly 
irom Europe for South America, where 
he expects to spend several months. He 
will devote a large portion of the time 
there visiting various offices of his con- 
cern in the Latin American countries. 

Herbert E. Hyman, who went to 
Europe 11 months ago to systematize 
merchandising there for the Keystone 
Knitting Mills, a subsidiary of the Real 


Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has just returned home. He said that 
two of the brightest spots in Europe 


were Poland and Czechoslovakia, where 
industry and were 
ahead. 


Gustave Geiges, Philadelphia, was re- 


bus:ness forging 


elected president of the American 
Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers at its annual convention 


recently held in Philadelphia and Wil- 
liam Smith was chosen secretary-treas- 
urer. 


J. J. Murphy, treasurer of the United 
Waste Mfg. Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
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_ National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Eighth Annual 
Field Day, Manufacturers Country Club, Oreland, Pa., Sept. 26, 1928. 


Textile Section, National Safety Council, Meeting, Pennsylvania Hotel, 


New York, Oct. 2-3, 1928. 


Texas Textile Association, Meeting, Waco, Texas, Oct. 5-6, 1928. 


_ Eastern Carolina Division, Southern Textile Association Meeting, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., before Oct. 15, 1928 (date to be set 


later). 


Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 


Master Mechanics Section, Southern Textile Association, Meeting, Green- 


ville, S. C., Oct. 16, 1928 


Associated Industries of 


Massachusetts, 


13th Annual Meeting, Copley 


Plaza and Brunswick Hotels, Boston, Mass., Oct. 17-18, 1928. 


Textile Division, 


American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, Second 


National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 17, 1928. 
Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 24-25, 


1928. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Dyers, Bleachers and 


Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, 


Fall Meeting, Greenville, S. C., November, 1928 (date to be set later). 
Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928. 
Woolen 


American Association of 


and 


Worsted Manufacturers, Annual 


Meeting and Banquet, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Dec. 5, 1928. 
Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


1929 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1929 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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been selected as a delegate to the com 
ing Democratic State Convention. 


Edward J. Ross, chief raw silk in 
spector of Kahn & Feldman, silk throw 
sters, New York, is recuperating at th 
home of his parents in New Bedford 
Mass., after undergoing an _ operatio: 
and is expected to resume his dutie 
Sept. 25. 


J. D. Loner has been selected as su 


perintendent of the Saratoga Victor 
Mills at (Guntersville and = Albertvillk 
Ala., on which work has been started 
He will take up his new duties thi 
month. Mr. Loner has been connecte: 
with the Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama 
City, Ala., for 21 years. 


S. L. Bolton is now superintendent 
at the Alabama Mills Co., Haleyville 
Ala. 


A. B. McCormick, formerly super 
intendent of the Yarborough Mills, Inc 
Durham, N. C., has resigned to accept 
\. Schottland 


a similar position with 
Inc., Rocky Mount, N. C. 





Obituary 





William Whitman , 


William Whitman, president of the 
William Whitman Co., Inc., dry goods 
commission merchants, Boston, founder 
of the worsted industry in this country 
and dean of the New England Textile In- 
dustry, died at his home in Brookline, 
Mass., last Wednesday evening, after a 
lingering illness of nearly a year. He 
was born in Roundhill, Nova Scotia, 
May 9, 1842, and came to this country in 
1856, securing a position as a clerk in 
the Boston Commission House, of James 
M. Beede, Richardson & Co. He becanx 
treasurer of the Arlington Woolen Mills, 
Lawrence, Mass., in 1867 and the enorm- 
ous growth of the Arlington was largely 
due to his ability. In 1895, his interest 
in cotton manufacturing commenced to 
expand, and the Whitman, Manomet, 
Nonquitt and Nashawena Mills in New 
Bedford were founded by him. He also 
founded the Monomac and Katama mill; 
in Lawrence and the Acadia Mills of that 
city, was formerly a department of the 
Arlington Mills. He was also interested 
in several southern mills. He was presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers from 1888 to 1894, and 
again from 1904 to 1911, and from his 
earliest connection with the industry he 
was an ardent advocate of the protective 
tariff and an authority on tariff matters 
pertaining to the wool and cotton in- 
dustries. He is survived by his widow 


and by four sons and two daughters. His 
sons, William, Jr., Malcolm, Eben and 
Hendricks are associated with the Wil- 


liam Whitman Co., and his son in law, 
Franklin W. Hobbs, is president of the 
Arlington Mills and of the National As- 
sociation of wool manufacturers. 

News of Mr. Whitman's death reached 
this publication just as the issue was 
going to press. A more detailed sketch 
of Mr. Whitman’s life and of his positior 
in the textile industry will be publishe« 


in the next issue. 
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How Warp-Knit Fabric Can Be Approximately Analyzed 
To Aid Duplication by Trial and Error 


Required Details of Glove-Silk Fabric 


Made on Tricot and Milanese Machines 


HE question makes specific 

mention of glove-silk fabrics, 

and these alone will be dealt 

with, forming, as they do, by 
iar the largest single group of fabrics 
made on the tricot and milanese ma- 
chines. The writer is not aware of 
any publication that takes up the sub- 
ject in detail and, as a matter of fact, 
very few hard-and-fast rules can be 
laid down for the analysis of such 
fabrics, partly because the difficulty in 
raveling precludes obtaining a fair 
sample of yarn, and partly because 
two samples of cloth knitted under 
similar conditions may vary by reason 
of treatment after knitting. 

However, analysis can demonstrate 
certain conditions which would pro- 
duce a cloth closely approximating the 
given sample. All that would then be 
necessary would be to make minor me- 
chanical adjustments by trial and error 
which would give an exact duplicate 
of the sample. But by mere analysis 
it would be almost impossible to lay 
down exact specifications as can be 
done with most woven goods. It is 
as well to note also that some work- 
ing acquaintance with the fabrics and 
their method of manufacture is ad- 
visable, if not a necessity, before 
analysis is attempted. 


Factors to Be Settled 


Certain factors must be settled upon 
before the cloth can be pigeon-holed. 
In the main they are as follows: 


1. Type of cloth (tricot or 
milanese ). 
2. Nature and size of yarns em- 


ployed. 

3. Distribution of the yarn on the 
warps and in the needles. 

4. Type of stitch (which includes 
ratio between warp lengths and the 
number of bars used). 

5. Gauge of machine. 

6. Length of rack (called “quality” 
in the trade). 

7. Ratio between finished width and 
knitted width. 

8. Weight of a unit area. 

Anyone having the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the fabrics can settle 
the first question immediately. The 
characteristic texture of the milanese 
cloth, with the yarn carried diagonally 
irom selvedge to selvedge, is unmis- 
takable, unless it might be confused 
vith atlas from tricot machines, which 
; a similar stitch but has only a short 
ig-zag traverse revealed at once by 
the presence of transverse bars about 

inch in width. Tricot fabrics with 
e yarn running longitudinally 
roughout are also easy to identify. 
iccasionally the novice confuses them 
ith circular knit goods, but the ab- 
nee of raveling in tricot should settle 


IS point. 





By R. Presgrave 








To determine the nature of the yarn 
is also very simple. Glove fabrics are 
almost always pure silk, and once in 
a while celanese. Weighted silk is 
sometimes found in European gloves. 
Underwear fabrics may be of either 
pure or weighted silk or of various 
types of rayon. Weighting can be 
immediately ascertained qualitatively 
by burning and quantitatively by 
chemical analysis. Since the fabrics 
are always weighted in the piece, 
complications due to mixtures of pure 
and weighted silk will not be en- 
countered. Rayon can be placed in its 
correct class by the many chemical 
tests which are completely dealt with 
in current publications. In addition 
to this the nature of almost every 
fiber can readily be settled under the 
microscope. There is ample literature 
dealing with this also. 


Finding the Denier 


To find the denier of the varns is 
not always an easy problem, mainly 
because one can rarely ravel or pick 
out a sample even as long as an inch, 
so that reeling and weighting is im- 
possible. One method is to compare 
these short lengths under a lens with 
similar pieces of known denier. This 
would be more satisfactory if the pull- 
ing out of the short lengths did not 
seem to distort the twist and cause 
the sample to fluff up to a certain ex- 
tent, making comparison unreliable. 
However, since the common range of 
sizes runs between 13/15 and 20/22 
only (disregarding trams) fair results 
may be obtained since but four or five 
sizes are likely to be encountered. 
This method should be used cautiously 
with weighted yarns on account of the 
fulling action of the loading. 

The writer has generally found it 
better to place the denier of the silk 
by microscopic examination. To do 
so one takes a piece of the yarn about 
'% inch long and, using a fine needle, 
nicks it apart into the component 
fibers, which can then be counted on 
the microscope slide. The silk fila- 
ment is a double one of about 2™% to 
3 deniers and splits in half upon boil- 


UR technical department has received several requests dur- 
ing recent months for information on the analysis of warp- 
knit fabric. One of these inquiries was referred to R. Presgrave, 
an authority on glove-silk manufacture, in order that he might 
use it for the basis of an article. 


In the resulting article, which 


is printed herewith, Mr. Presgrave points out that the analysis 
of warp-knit goods demands a reasonable acquaintance with 
the fabrics in order that such information as may be determined 
by the few tests possible can be intelligently balanced and 
correlated. He discusses the tests that can be made. 


ing off, so that, regarding each fiber 
as 1% denier, 
computed. For instance, a 20/22 yarn 
should thus have 16 filaments. 

It should be borne in mind when 
using this method that it is necessary 
to take the average finding from half 
a dozen or so samples selected at 
different points, since the denier of 
both the yarn and the component fila- 
ments has a tendency to vary consid 
erably. It must also be remembered 
that more than one size of silk may 
be used in a tricot cloth. Careful 
picking apart of the sample will re- 
veal this if it should occur. Tram 
silks, which are frequently used, are 
composed merely of two or three plies 
of the common sizes, and can gen 
erally be split into the separate plies. 
Failing this, the finding of deniers be- 
tween 26 and 36 would indicate two- 
thread trams, and with higher than 36 
three-threads. The 
rest is simple arithmetic. Two threads 
are the common, but three- 
threads are often used in high grade 
cloths, especially milanese. 


the size can easily be 


one can expect 


most 


The denier of rayon is not always 
easy to determine in the above man- 
ner, manufacturers are accus 
tomed to vary the denier of the com- 
ponent filaments. However, rayon 
sizes seldom progress in jumps of less 
than 20 deniers, making the first 
method of comparison with known 
samples simple. At the 
same time it is as well to count the 
filaments under a lens to ascertain 
whether or not the varn is of the so- 
called super-filament type. A yarn 
having individual fibers of less than 
2 deniers may be placed in this class. 


since 


relatively 


Distribution of Yarn 


To ascertain the distribution of the 
yarn in the warps is simple. In plain 
tricot fabrics one beam always carries 
the one denier only. Any deviation 
from this will be immediately visible 
to the eve, by reason of striped or 
ribbed effects, and the analyst can 
govern his work accordingly. Milan- 
ese carries the one denier throughout 
the entire fabric, except in very in- 


frequent cases, when any. deviation 
from this would be indicated by dia- 
mond effects of any size. It remains 
then to find the type of stitch in order 
to know which yarn goes on 
warp and in what proportion. 


which 


The commonest tricots are those 
in which the back bar, making the 
face of the fabric, crosses over two 
needles at each stitch, while the front 
bar crosses over three needles. This 
gives the back of the cloth a slight 
suggestion of a appearance 
characteristic. he stitch 
necessitates warps in the ratio of 2 
to 3; 1. e., if the front beam carries 
3,000 yds., the back will be 
With care, samples of the backing and 
facing can be picked out separately 
and their respective deniers estimated. 
This is 


satiny 
which is 


2,000. 


a very necessary procedure, 
since quite often there is a different 
denier on each warp. Occasionally 
underwear tricots are made with equal 
lengths of warp making the back and 
face of the cloth almost 


be analyzed as 


identical. 
These may above. 
More rarely still, tricots made on one 
bar are found. Their sleaziness and 
open appearance as well as a tendency 
to run will usually place them at once. 
There are several variations of 
stitch in these cloths, but they are of 
minor importance. They may be dis- 
tinguished from circular goods by the 
presence in a runner of longitudinal 
instead of lateral threads. 

Tricots with striped effects due to 
drop stitches are easily placed, merely 
by counting the stitches in the solid 
parts. They are made either by omit- 
ting certain threads in one beam of 
the warp, or by making a full. warp 
and placing two threads into one guide 
at set intervals. 
may be 


These two methods 
differentiated under a 
The fabrics are often used in under- 
The writer is not aware that 
three bar fabrics are used in silk for 
gloves, etc. 

cloths 
glove fabrics. 


lens. 
wear. 


They are used in some 


fancy and in certain cotton 


Gauge of Machine 


lhe next item, the gauge of the ma- 
chine, refers to the number of needles 
in an inch. By far the most common 
is 28-gauge, but sometimes very fine 
cloth is made on a 32-gauge machine. 

used for 
any extent. 


Coarser gauges are not 


gloves or underwear to 
Usually any deviation from 28-gauge 
will be immediately noticed without 
any tests. 
taken and 


as far as 


However, if the sample is 
stretched in 
it will go without 
the cloth be brought to 
about the same condition as that in 
which it came from the machine. The 
wales under a 
(39) 


width about 


undue 


strain, will 


can then be counted 
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and 
needles 


lens should correspond to the 


in the same space. 

Length of Rack 

The phrase “length of rack” or 
“quality” refers to the number of 
stitches in a specified length of cloth 


as it comes from the machine, and 
corresponds to courses in circular 
knitting or picks in weaving. The 
rack is the arbitrary unit of 480 
stitches and the rack length is the 
number of inches taken up by these 


stitches in the actual knitting—which 
is a vastly different thing from the 
stitches in the finished cloth. In 
tricot cloths it is customary to knit 
for gloves fairly tightly, usually about 
as close as the machine will readily 
take. Of course, a heavier varn will 
requiré a little more space than a 
lighter so that the length of rack 
will be greater. A plain tricot knitted 
from 20/22 single yarn would prob- 
ably be from 3 to 3% inches to the 
rack, while a similar cloth from 13/15 
boiled-off tram would be 4 inches or 
more. The milanese cloths are usually 
knitted at the length most conducive to 
satisfactory operating of the machine 
—commonly around 4 inches. 

Tricots are varied considerably and 
underwear cloths are often made 6 
inches to the rack or even more. In 
actual fact this matter of rack length 
is of comparatively minor importance, 
although many operators take great 


stock in it. To instance this: the 
writer found that a 20/22 tricot 
knitted 342 inches to the rack (137 


stitches per inch) weighed barely 4% 
more when finished than the same 
cloth knitted 6 inches to the rack (80 
stitches per inch) and finished in 
identically the same way. This is 
due to the equalizing effect of the sub- 
sequent stretching during tentering. It 
should be mentioned, though, that as 
the yarn becomes heavier this neutral- 
izing effect is considerably less ap- 
parent, but in no case, except a purely 
theoretical one, is the finished weight 
directly proportional to the = rack 
length. These matters are discussed in 
greater detail in previous articles by 
the writer in TextTite Wortp of 
\pr. 25, 1925, and Aug. 22, 1925. 


Width Finished and Knitted 

The item of the relation of finished 
width to knitted width is.a fairly im- 
portant one, as it covers the amount of 
stretch in a fabric, and, to a certain 
extent, its weight also. In tricot fab- 
rics for gloves, the cloth is generally 
finished one-half its knitted width, 
while for underwear the proportion is 
somewhat less, or about 2/3. In 
milanese the glove ratio is about 4/7 
ind the underwear about 9/16. None 
f these is necessarily exact. 

It is difficult to find this finishing 
ratio without knowing the gauge, and 
vice versa. For instance, knowing the 
vauge to be 28 and finding the wales 
per inch in the cloth to count 55 to 
57. we are safe in assuming that the 
‘loth has been finished one-half its 
nitted width. Conversely if we take 

swatch of cloth and measure off an 
xact distance, and 


say 3. inches, 


stretch it between finger and thumb of 
hand 


ach until it 


feels to have 
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reached its elastic limit without undue 
strain or distortion, we can measure 
again the marked section. If it is now 
approximately 6 inches, it is reason 
ably safe to assume that the finishing 
ratio. was one-half. Other ratios would 
naturally be in direct proportion. 
While the the 
stitches can also be recorded as having 


counting needles, 
some bearing on the rack length, but 
it is best not to pin much faith on this 
finding unless one has at one’s disposal 
a complete table of such numbers com 
piled from standard 
samples. As an example, take the two 


known and 


fabrics mentioned above. The first 
one, knitted on 3%-inch quality, 
showed 56 needles and 51 stitches to 
the inch, while the 6-inch quality 


showed 55 needles and 48 stitches, 
which is just about enough difference 
to justify the 4% variation in weight 
and obviously too slender to give any 
exact opinion when one bears in mind 
that the increase in rack length is over 
70%. 
Weight of Unit Area 

While considerable weight is at- 
tached to rack length in knitting, in 
analysis it merits slight attention. A 
far more informative factor is that of 
the weight of a definite area of cloth, 
to which the knitter all too frequently 
pays little attention. If possible it is 


better to weigh a large swatch—say a 


a = 
Lacking this, 


square yard. 
known method of-cutting small circu 


lar swatches by means of a steel die 
and weighing on a chemical balance ts 
quite satisfactory. Knowing the exact 
there is no diffi 
that 
give the weight of a square vard, 


which is the general glove-sil 


diameter ot the die, 


culty in deriving a factor will 


k unit in 


preference to the vague linear vard 
The difficulty lies in the necessity of 
having a table of known weights com 


Chis 


prepared with a little patience, and, 


piled from actual samples can 
| 

while not providing absolute informa 
tion, will give a basis of comparison 
which trequently will help to settle 
doubts as to denier, quality, or finish 


ing ratio. An article dealing with ap 


proximate weights of tricot and mi- 
lanese cloths appeared in the TEXTILE 


Worcp of Sept. 17, 1927. 

\s mentioned at the outset, success 
ful analysis will depend upon a rea 
sonable acquaintance with the fabrics 
plus the intelligent balancing and cor 
relating of 


as the few 
No attempt has been 
made to go into the innumerable fancy 


fabrics of silk, rayon, and cotton that 


such evidence 


tests may show. 


are made on the machines in question. 
the men 
tioned will put one on the right track 
for these, but some knowledge of the 
main types 


Generally speaking, tests 


is indispensable. 


Testing Knit-Goods Accessories 





Machine Invented for Examin- 
ing Ribbons, Tapes, and Bands 
By William Davis 


HE maker of 
usually has 
able quantities of 


knitted articles 
to purchase consider 
ribbon-like 


fabrics and tapes for use on his gar 


s<« 


narrow 


ments in the trimming and mounting 


operations for making-up ready to 


wear. These items particularly con 
cern the underwear and outerwear 
manufacturer. The list of different 


ribbons, tapes, 
conduct his branch of 
lengthy one. 


and bands required to 


business is a 


These items are naturally submitted 


from various sources. and it is often 


required to ascertain which of these 


offerings is the best value for the 
money expended. It is also desirable 
from time to time to test tapes and 
bands selected in order to ascertain 
whether they are up to the their 
former standards of strength and 
quality. In most large businesses 


testing is regularly done on all yarns 


for count, twist, and so forth, and 





Fig. 1. 


Ballistic Testing Machine 
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there 1s great reason Why this scrutiny 


should be extended to the s 


Various Types 


These straps and bands are 


ous types and constructed in 


systems 


+ 


| hey 


(1) may be of the ordinary 
woven-ribbon variety, where there are 
i warp and filling and the fabri ity 
from one quarter to over an inch in 
width. 

(2) Tapes and braids are tten 
worked on the braiding machine ere 
the threads are platted into each othe 
with an intimacy that affords more 
strength than is possessed by the 


woven ribbon. ‘These braids are very 


useful in a garment as they afford 


greater support to the edges and other 


parts where extra strength and firm 
ness are essential. 

(3) Ordinary cotton web is cut into 
strips to be used for supports on the 


fronts ot 


varments. These strips are 

also placed at special points of a gar- 

ment where they can take the strain 

of the weight and so prevent sagging 
of the article. 

(4) Tubular fabrics are made tor 


this purpose on narrow-width knitting 
machines where there are only some 
15 to 30 needles in the circumference. 
and used 
as edgings on knitted goods, rene! illy 


There pieces are pressed flat 
underwear or intermediates 

otten made mn 
le d 


producing 


(5) Strapping is 
knitting machines which 


are prt 


with arrangements {01 


knitted strings in single thread using 
the ordinary knitting loop as long 
chain. These are afterwards irked 


together into ornamental form, to be 


attached to the 
quired. 


garment edges as re 

\s a general rule these portions ot 
the stock of the knitting manufacturet 
are taken untested by any instrument. 
\ttention should be called, 
to one which has been designed bv the 
Cotton Research Association of (reat 
Britain \ 
known as the ballistic testing machine 


however, 


view otf the machine, 


is shown at Fig. 1, where the main 
parts are designated as follows: [ is 
the pointer which shows the breaking 


strain of the fabric in inch-pounds 


on the scale marked D. This scale ts 
graduated from zero at the position 
shown in the illustration to 150 inch 
pounds at V. 

The breaking force is the weight 
given at W attached to a leve lich 


swings from the center of the machine. 
Phe weight W is kept at the high or 


starting position by the catch 1 
the clamp at K is the point where 


ind 
the 
tape is attached. To insert the sam- 
erti- 
cal position at VI and the sample 1s 
extended from VI to KI. Before 
tape is secured by the clamps at KIL it 


ple, the weight is lowered to the 


the 


a weight 


is advisable to hang one 
pound or so at the end ot the tape to 
ensure that 


identical starting conditions of 


each test is made under 


tension, 


When the length of tape or ribbon 
has been fastened, the weight lever is 
again raised to the position shown 
horizontally in the figure and the 


pointer P is drawn down to the erti- 
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HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “‘Ban- 
Hosiery Machines equipped to 

make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 
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Fig. 2. Rayon Braid 





Figs. 3 and 4. Results of Tests on Braid 
Shown in Fig. 2 


cal position at V. To make the test, 
the catch T is released and the weight 
lever swings down past the middle 
point V, and, proceeding up the op- 
posite side, breaks the sample. The 
force consumed in doing this work is 
registered in inch-pounds on the dial, 
the pointer P stopping at the breaking 
point to show the result. Unlike most 
testing machines, the higher up the 
test moves on the left indicator, the 
lower is the test reading, and the 
weaker the material shows itself to be. 
Results of Tests 

This type of machine is so new to 
the knitting industry and at the same 
time is calculated to be so useful that 
the writer will cite several examples 
of its results. Fig. 2 shows a braid 
made of rayon which is extensively 
used for trimming on knitted articles. 
The width is one-fifth of an_ inch. 
The results of 20 tests in inch-pounds 





Fig. 5. Wider Rayon Braid 








ligs.6 and. 7. Results of Tests on Braid 
Shown in Fig. 5 
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on the ballistic testing machine are 
given herewith in the order in which 
they were taken on continuous lengths 
of the braid: 83, 80, 84, 68, 80, 71, 84, 
83, 85, 76, 85, 83, 84, 88, 82, 80, 83, 83, 
85, 83. These figures are drawn out 
in graphical form in Fig. 3, where the 
number of tests is shown along the 
foot of the graph; and the various test 
numbers, up the side. Points 68 and 
71 are the lowest recorded, with 88 
inch-pounds as the highest. These 
figures are shown in a frequency line 
in Fig. 4, where the form of the graph 
indicates the number of tests at the 
same result. Thus three tests occur 
at 80, five tests occur at 83, and so on. 

Fig. 5 is a second example of a 
braid largely used in knitted goods. 
It has a width of three-tenths of an 
inch and is worked in the same ma- 
terial in strong braiding texture. 
This increased strength is shown by 





Fig. 8. Cotton Lace Tape 





Figs. 9 and 10. Results of Tests on Tape 
Shown in Fig. 8 


the results in inch-pounds of 20 tests 
made on it under exactly the same con- 
ditions: 92, 97, 78, 90, 94, 89, 93, 99, 
QI, 90, 90, 83, 92, 94, 96, 92, 93, 99, 
92, 94. These figures show 78 to be 
the lowest test the highest. 
The series is set down in graph form 
in Fig. 6. In Fig. 7 all the numbers 
which register the same test are taken 
together and their respective frequen- 


and 97 


cies are shown. 

Suggestions for Operating 

In working the tests, practice brings 
greater facility, and one operator can 
produce 
minute. 


test in just under a 
Therefore, the whole 
of 20 tests shown above can be made 
in a quarter of an hour. For practi- 
cal every-day testing, ten tests should 
be ample for most purposes, and these 
can be taken in a period which absorbs 
very little of the working time. In 
practice, it is found advisable to 
steady the weight W by a block of 
wood or similar contrivance when it 
is down at VI having the test piece 
attached. The machine can 


one 


series 


be im- 





Figs. 14, 15, and 16. 
Viscose and Acetate Yarns 


Results of Tests on 


proved by attaching a weight or lever 
above the clamp at KI so that the test 
pieces can be drawn to equal tension 
as they inserted. This is 
done on the dead-weight cloth-testing 
machine; and, if it is adapted to this 
model, it will ensure more rapid work, 
as the time required to 
weight 
will be saved. 


are being 


attach a 


separate on each test piece 


Figs. 8 and 11 show lace tapes muck 
used in knitted goods. Fig. 
structed entirely of cotton for a cheap 


8 is con 
grade of goods. Fig. 11 is made of 
The results of a series of 20 


rayon. 
tests on the cotton tape of Fig. 8 are 
28, 26, 20. 32, 


35, 29, 36, 28, 


as follows: 25 Ath SE. 
34. 34. 

These are set out as before in 
graphs 9 and 10, and the tests are seen 


to fluctuate between 26 and 36. 


a5. 32, 20, 32, 31,. 34, 
2 
) 


» 29. 


The 
irequencies are shown in the line of 
lig. 10. 

taken on 
the tape of Fig. 11 shows the follow- 
ing range of values: 40, 20, 37, 42, 28, 


Another series similarly 


>>: 


3 
oS 


— 


3 eA 3 
Stat$z 


RRS 
Pe ed 





Fig. 11. 











Figs. 12 and 13. Results of Tests on Tape 
Shoun in Fig. 11 
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38, 37, 34, 43, 36, 35, 40, 38, 35, 38, 


36, 41, 38, 40, 37. The results are 
again set out in Fig. 12, where a bad 


break is shown at 20 for the lowest, 
with 43 for the highest point—a large 
limit of variation. 
line for the same 
given at Fig. 13. 
Yarn Tests 

The knit-goods manufacturers have 
not much use for the lea test of dead 
weight pull, and many have adopted 
the single-thread method, which show 
the breaking strain in ounces. This 
method also gives some intormatiot 
that is very important, the elongatiot 
which the yarn undergoes 
breaking takes place. 
autographic 


The frequency 


series of tests is 


before 
With the new 
these 
can also be drawn on squared papet 
and the filed as 


rect rds. 


machines, results 


curves permanent 


his enables the tests to be 
relatively 
not 


made by inexperienced 


workers, who are required to 





Figs. 17, 18, 19, and 20. Results of Tests 
on the Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


tabulate results test by test. The auto 
matic graph makes a picture of the 
behavior of the yarn as the strain }: 
being applied. 

In many cases, however, if a many 
facturer is using the ballistic machine 
he may wish to extend its functions 


to cover his yarns as well. Particu 
larly in cotton this can be done witl 
good results, but the elongation is not 


given. This involves the recording in 
a suitable number of strands. The 
distance from VI to KI in Fig. 1 i 
arranged so that a lea can 
direct from the wrap reel 
ton 


' 1 . 
ve attached 
lhe 


circum 


cot 


measure of this is for a 
ference of 1% yards, and this halved 
gives 27 inches, which is the distance 
from VI to KI. For comparative put 
poses, the number of turns of the reel 
for a test length has to be fixed accord 
ing to the kind of yarn used, as these 
must come within the capacity of th 


machine. In the examples given here 


with, there are 10 turns on the ree} 
which, when laid together, give 20 
strands in the test piece. Once thi 
number of strands has been fixed, 


is advisable to adhere to the 
throughout all tests, as 
comes possible to think 
the new unit and fix efficiency 
limit for each count in inch-pounds. 

For comparison, a series of 


numbe1 
then be 
tern ot 


the 


four 
yarns were taken all of the same 
count; namely, 300 deniers viscose 


yarn, 300 deniers acetate rayon yarn, 
(Continued on page 51) 
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The day of color 
—and lots of it— 
is here. Brinton 
machines—espe- 
cially built for 
this purpose—are 
leaders here, too. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOREIGN AG 
Britain and the 
t Wildt & Co., 
eicester, Eng 
M. Buchs 


1 1 
alle Alsina 1814, 
ires Argentine 
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Knitted Jacquard Effects 


‘lade on Fine-Gauged Fabric— 


Other Developments 
\ comprehensive review of the new 
evelopments in knitting and hosiery 
achines made by H. W. 
\nderson, president of the Fidelity 
lachine Co., Philadelphia, includes a 
interesting particulars. 


abroad, 


umber of 
\mong the new 
developments are a 
(;erman 
ioned machine 
4 operating by radi 


cally new needle 


anipulations — for 
jacquard effects on 
women’s fine 

iery; a high-speed 
circular knitting 
machine for pro- 
ducing both _ fine- 
ind coarse-gauged 
milanese fabric, 
at the rate of 

inches minute, 
or more; a 


hos- 


Improved 
SIX 

per 
men’s fully automatic 
half-hose machine with wrap-around 
principle, having a unique shogging 
arrangement; and a process developed 
in Czechoslovakia for giving knitted 
jacquard effects on fine-gauged knitted 
fabric. 

The American rights for the proc- 
last been taken 
over by the Fidelity Machine Co., and 
undoubtedly will prove interesting, 
savs Mr. Anderson, to a limited num- 
her of manufacturers of 
hosiery of unquestionable style pres- 
ige. The process is to be known in 
the American market as the “Fidogia.” 


mentioned have 


CSS 


women’s 


\ brief summary of the entire proc- 
includes the following:  Im- 
proved accuracy 


ess 
and registering by 
claimed, so that when a 
knitted garment, or a pair of stock- 


printing is 


gs, is printed, the impression is so 
curate that both sides up 
operly. \ neutral has 
heen developed which is printed or 
iinted type of 
itted fabric consisting of either two 


match 
chemical 
on any fine-gauged 
rns of different material twisted to 
ther, or one yarn plated upon an- 
An- 


developed 


er of different material. 


er chemical has been 
ch dissolves one of the yarns wher- 
not 


ur, so that the design, of any com- 


the printed pattern does 


Xitv, 


is obtained and is actually a 





fabric. 
e printing of the neutral agent upon 
knitted fabric is not only claimed 


ign knitted into the base 


mprove the accuracy of register- 
but also to improve the speed of 
duction. The an 
zinal raised and knitted jacquard 
ign. The American patent, which 
pending, 


final effect is 


embraces the entire proc- 
is applied to knitted fabrics. 


full-fash- a 


Vachine 


Improved Gas . Equipment 


Mixes Gas with Air for Singeing, 
Calendering, Ete. 

An improved system for preparing 
city for 
heating, etc., has been placed on the 
market by The C. M. Kemp Mig. Co., 
405 E. Oliver St., Md. 
The machine mixes the gas with the 


singeing, calendering, 


gas 


Baltimore, 





for Efficiently Gas 


and Air 


Mixing City 


required quantity of air for efficient 
combustion. 

The improved system supersedes the 
former ‘Kemp system,” and is claimed 
to be superior to it mechanically and 
to function with greater accuracy. It 
is announced that the old system can 
be converted to the new type at 
sonable cost. Over the entire range 
of the machine’s capacity, constant 
flame characteristics 


rea 


can be main- 
tained, it is stated; and whether the 
machine be operating at one one- 


hundredths of its full capacity or at 
full load, it is claimed to produce the 
same desired results. The new ma 
chine requires less space than the old 
and is lower in price. 


Bronze Steam Valves 
For 250 Lbs. Pressure—Renewable 
Resilient Disc 
Jenkins Bros., valve manufacturers, 
announce a new line of bronze valves 


with renewable resilient disc for 250 
lbs. steam working pressures. The 
disc, being more resilient than the 
metal, readily conforms to the seat, 
and insures a tight valve without 
regrinding. 

The line comprises globe, angle, 
cross and horizontal and angle check 


patterns furnished screwed or flanged 
in sizes ranging from % in. to 2 in. 
The globe, angle, and cross patterns 


are furnished with reriewable seat 
rings. The bonnet screws over the 
body, a construction which adds 


The bonnet seat joint is 
feature which pro 
vides strength and at the same time 
allows easy removal of the bonnet. 
Other features of the globe, angle, 
and cross patterns include: non-heat 
hand wheel of malleable iron; bronze 
gland which aids in preventing leak- 


strength. 
rounded, a 


») 
alsO) 


age around the spindle; deep stuffing 
OX generously ] 


packing ; 


packed with asbestos 


ring and manganese bronze 











Valve Renewable 


Disc 


Steam with Resilient 


spindle with large, powerful threads, 
all of which are in contact with bon 
net threads when the valve is closed. 


Regulating Rheostat 


For Fractional Horsepower Mo- 
tors, Lighting, Ete. 
Neat appearance, low price, and 


simplicity of installation are features 
of a direct-current regulating 
announced by The Cutler- 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
It can be used to control the speed of 
fractional horsepower motors driving 
small 


new 
rheostat 
Hammer Mig. 


blowers, fans, buffers, book- 


keeping machines, and similar appara 


tus; it can be used as a dimmer on 


lighting circuits; or it can be used as 








Rheostat for Controlling Speed of Small 
Motors, Dimming Lights, etc. 


t 


] ° 
electric 


heatet to1 
the 


enclosed. It is small in 


an ato 
device is of circular plate type 
completely 
size to permit mounting directly 
machines or in 
place Che 


furnished for conduit 


any out-ot-the-way 


t 


standard  rheostat 
wiring: but, 
open wiring is to be used, a porcelain 
bushing is quickly added 
The mechanism consists essentially 
of a cement imbedded resistance unit, 
with brass contact buttons protruding 
through 
arm over the 
varying the resistance. A small, neat 


appearing enclosing case with an out 


the cement, and a_ contact 


which moves buttons, 


side operating lever protects the unit 


and prevents accidental contact wt 


live parts. 


Automatie Circuit Breaker 
For 125-Volt A.C. or D.C.—6, 10, 
and 15 Amp. Ratings 
\n automatic circuit breaker, « 


signed for use on 125-volt alternating 
or direct current, with ratings of 6, 
is now being 


Merchandise 


Io, and 15 amperes, is 
the 


General 


manufactured 
Department of 


by 
the 
Co., at Bridgeport, Conn. 


Electric 





Circuit Breaker for 125-V olt 
1.C. or D.C. Circuits 


{utomatic 


his device was developed to cor 


trol and protect branch lighting ci 
cuits, as well as small motor-drive1 
apparatus, and differs from simil 


breakers in that it combines the posi 
tive action of the electromagnet with 


the 
element, 


time lag of the thermo-metallic 


but doe S not require the 
thermo element to do any mechanical 
work. lhe 


pole wit a double break 


operates single 


breake1 
The opening of the silver 
points due to heating of the thermal 
element on overload causes all of the 


current to pass through the magnet 


and trips the | 
time 


under 


breaker instantly. The 
the 


degrees ot 


necessary to heat element ® 
the 
load constitutes the lag which is com 
parable to the action of a 


mitting the momentary inrush of cur- 


various over 


fuse, per- 
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\True Ribbed | 
Multi-Design 
Hose 


OMPARE tewo retail 


counters. . . . One 


shows the old, dull lifeless type 
of patterns. The other is alive 
with new Multi-Design colors 
and patterns. . . . Which 
will sell the goods? The sales 
records achieved by the ho- 
siery manufacturers and re- 
tailers who feature Multi-De- 


sign effects give the answer! 


Bek 


FIDELITY 


UNIVERSAL 
BO 8:95) 3 34 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


79 Worth St. James Building 
NEW YORK CITY CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Interesting history of the 
Knitting Arts, including the 
newest developments — fully 
illustrated—mailed free upon 
your request. 
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ent but protecting against a continued 
verload. 

As an appliance switch, it can be 
iounted in any position, has no ex- 
posed metal, functions equally well on 
ilternating or direct current, and will 
vithstand severe vibration without 
pening. 

The sliding contacts tend to main- 
tain clean surfaces. The floating 
‘ontact spreader assures even, level 
rearing and equal pressure. The 
toggle handle movement is easy to 
yperate, and always indicates by its 
position whether the circuit is open 
ir closed. 

The catalog numbers are GE-2660, 
(GE-2668 and GE-2667 for the 6, 10, 
and 15 amperes, respectively. 


Children’s Sock Machine 


\llows Hosiery to Be Made with- 
out Transfer Knitters 

It has long been possible to produce 
men’s socks with the cuffs made on 
the same machine automatically, and 
now the small diameters necessary for 
producing children’s hosiery have 
heen made available by Wm. Spiers, 
Ltd., English machine builders. Their 
“Autoswift” machines have been de- 
veloped with this special purpose in 
view. They eliminate the necessity 
ior transfer knitters. 

Some European manufacturers have 
already adopted the new equipment, 
especially in Germany, where a num- 
ber of mills have made installations. 
\ recent visitor to mills in Leicester, 
England, was shown whole rooms full 
of these machines, some making the 
ever popular infants socks, with 
several-colored striped cuffs. The 
noticeable feature about these plants 
was the small number of hands em- 
ployed, each worker tending six or 
eight machines. Inquiry revealed that 
both the waste and the cost of pro- 
duction were low and the output of 
one machine, 160 needles, 3-inch 
diameter, was over seven doz. per day 
of mercerized and rayon-plated socks. 

\n interesting feature of the ma- 
chine is that a stitch is never dropped 
at the end of the cuff. This is because 
the stitch is always on the same 
needle, whether the fabric is ribbed or 
plain. Either ribbed or plain fabric 
can be made at will, which enables the 
production of broad panel ribs, or the 
regular 1/1 ribbed hose, with either a 
plain foot or ribbed instep. The prin- 
ciple employed is the two-ended needle, 
which knits the rib stitch at one end, 
ind the plain stitch at the other end, 
ind when the change is made from 

to plain, the needle is passed from 
one jack to another, two cylinders be- 
ig employed, and mounted one above 
the other, 

(he striping mechanism is ingen- 

is. The yarn next to be used is 
paced into the feeding position, with 
the clamped end below the sinker line, 
and in the path of a specially shaped 
siiker, which takes possession of the 
yorn, and carries it into the needles. 


!\e striping yarn can thus be posi- 
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New Machinery and Processes—Continued 


tioned even an inch or two ahead, and 
still enter on the same needle every 
time, and no loose threads show on the 
inside of the work. 


The principal improvement, and one 
which has enabled finer gauges to be 
made successfully, is the use of mov- 
able stitch-cams to regulate the vari- 
ous tensions for the welt, cuff, leg, 
and heel. This enables a fixed posi- 
tion to be used for the sinker height. 
Previously, the sinkers were raised or 
lowered for this purpose, which on 
this type of machine, caused a vary- 
ing strain on the rib loops, owing to 
the manner in which the rib latches 
must pass over the feeder. The sink- 
ers are now fixed at the most favor- 
able height, and the strains eliminated. 

The new machines also have a fixed 
dividing-cam, working in conjunction 
with a much reduced transfer-cam 
action, which makes for faster and 
more reliable operation. The movable 
dividing-cam and the receiving-cams 
have been eliminated completely from 
the pattern-changing mechanism. The 
action of the needle-lowering picker 
has been reduced by half, and the 
latches of the out-of-action needles 
completely covered by the opposing 
sliders. This arrangement gives 
greater speed, and eliminates dropped 
stitches in the gore. The rib latch- 
lifter, which previously required with- 
drawing while a heel was made, is 
now a fixture, and is an integral part 
of the feeder. Standard three-pulley 
drive is used, instead of sliding dogs 
and clutches. The drive shaft, cylin- 
ders, and even the work-drum revolve 
on ball bearings. 


Device Repoints Skewers 


Steel Shank with Two High-Speed 
Steel Knives 

A cutter head for repointing 
skewers has been placed on the market 
by the Superior Clamp Co., 1055 
West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
It consists of a steel shank equipped 
with two high-speed steel knives. The 
knives are ground to cut off the worn 
points. The pointer may be used in 
a wood-turning lathe, or the maker 
will furnish a suitable motor and 
steady rest slide to center the skewer 
while it is being cut. In the accom- 
panying photograph are shown at the 


top a worn skewer; in the center, the 
cutter head or skewer pointer; and, 
at the bottom, a repointed skewer. 


Graphite Seal 


Seals Screw Thread, Flange, and 
Gasket Joints 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 

Jersey City, N. J., announce a new 

addition to their line of graphite pro- 

ducts. The new product is “Graphite 

Seal”—a graphite paste for sealing 








Packages of Graphite Seal 


screw thread, flange, and gasket joints 
of pipe lines carrying hot or cold oils, 
gasoline, exc. It is insoluble in oils 
and gasoline. 

Dixon’s graphite seal expands when 
subjected to heat and makes leak 
proof joints that hold tight under all 
conditions of service. Yet these joints 
may be opened with ease at any time 
without delay or damage to tools or 
fittings. It is also recommended as 
excellent for use on hand hole and 
manhole plates, etc., or wherever there 
flange and gasket connection. 
Numerous other uses will be sug- 
gested. For automobiles, it is recom- 
mended in place of shellac for all 
gaskets and also for making joints in 
il and gas lines. 


Is a 


Bleaching Process 
One Step Bleaches and Fixes 
Color in Iron Kier 
Kdgecombe M. Jones, 1420 Burr 
stone Rd., Utica, N. Y., has developed 
a method claimed to cleanse, scour, 
bleach, and color-fix cotton raw stock, 
yarn, warps, piece goods, linen, wool, 
silk, and other materials in 
Specially 


a single 


process. selected reagents 
capable of bleaching and color-setting, 


but incapable of forming iron rust 





Cutter Head for Repointing Worn Skewers 
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with the kier, accomplish this result. 
The reaction is a combined reducing 
and oxidizing one, which incidentally 
forms a coating for preventing the 
formation of rust in an iron kier. The 
process is claimed to be particularly 
usetul for treating such woven fabrics 
as Turkish towels, which have white 
areas to be bleached and colored areas 
or bands to be rendered brilliant, dis 
tinct, and in clear contrast to the white 
area. The reagents used are familiar 
to textile men and are not expensive 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

CYLINpdER for Knowles head. 2 
W. M. W attie, Worcester, Mass \s 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
W orks, Worcester, Mass 

KNITTING 


1,083,220 


frame, Straight. 1,682,965 

W. Heinitz, Chemnitz, Germany 
KNITTING machine. 1,683,586 3 
Maloney, Woonsocket, R. I. Mary M 


Maloney, Administratrix 
KNITTING machine, Circulat 1,683,203 
H. McAdams, Philadelphia, Pa \s 
signed one-half to Jesse W. Starr, 3rd, 
Atlantic City, N. J 
KNITTING machines, Striping attachment 
for. 1,683,540. A. Central 
Falls, R. 1. Assigned to Hemphill Ci 
Providence, R. 1. 
ockK for drop-box 
box. 1,683,543. J LD. Groves, Mill 
town, Me. \ssigned one-third to 
Lemual R. Groves, Millinocket, Me 
om, Circular 1,683,385 () \ 
Frederickson, Wethersfield, Conn 
Assigned to The Wiremold Co., Hart 
ford, Conn. 
.0OM feeler mechanism. 1,683,369: P 
F. O’Brien, Franklin, Mass. 


Gagne, 


looms, Automat 


Loom for manufacturing  nonraveling 
fabrics. 1,083,052. Fk, Phily, Pau, 
France. 

Loom reed, Adjustable 1,683,187. ke 


R. Holmes, W orcester, Mass., \s 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, W orcest« r, Mass 

OMS, Dobby tor 1,682,791] oF 
Malloy, Oakland, R. I. Assigned to 
Draper Corp, Hopedale, Mass, 

0OMS, Hook mounting for 
controlling mechanism for. 


W. E. 


pile-wire 

1,683,495 

Smith, Milltown, N. J. As- 

signed to Gulbenkian Seamless Rug 

Co., New Brunswick, N. J 

0oMS, Lay motion for. 1,683,324. W 

H. Baker, Boston, Mass. 

Looms, Reed adjustment for. 1,683,216 
W. H. W akefield W orcester, Mas 
\ssigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Spool for Axminister. 1,683,224 
‘W. H. Wilson, Burlington, Vt. As- 
signed to Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 

MacwIne for spinning and winding fila 
ments 1,682,763 K. Meyer-Gaus, 
Barmen, Germany Assigned to 
\merican Bemberg Corp., New York 

NEEDLE for repairing runs in knitted 
fabrics. 1,682,985. H. T. Rollins, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

SPINNING artificial silk, Apparatus for. 
1,682,797. G. Otto, A. Hartmann, and 
G. Bauriedel, Barmen, Germany. As 
signed to American Bemberg Corp., 
Delaware. 

SPINNING machine. 1,683,436. R. Bar- 
bour, Paterson, N. J. Assigned to 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, 
Nook 

THREAD and making same, Artificial. 
1,683,199. L. Lilienfeld, Vienna, 
Austria. 

WarpPer. 1,683,367. J. T. 
Mooresville, N. C. 
Lowell Shops, 


] Melchor, 
Assigned to Saco- 
Soston, Mass 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 
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- QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


Pressure on Top Rolls 
fechnical Editor : 

I have been a reader of your valued 
vaper for several years, and have a ques- 
tion I would like to ask you. I have 
een overhauling some Saco-Lowell 
spinning frames, cap, some cone rovers, 
one reducers, finishers, drawing frames, 
ind gill boxes. I notice that everyone 
seems to have a different idea as to how 
much tension should be applied to the 
leather top front rolls and also the back 
op rolls. There seems to be no definite 
standard to go by, and generally the sec- 
tion hands tighten them so that the frame 
uns hard. It seems to me that there 
must be some standard or gauge or way 
f determining when the correct tension 
ias been applied, and I hope you can 
give me the information. Too much 
tension means wasted horsepower besides 
unnecessary wear on bearings, etc. I 
believe that too much tension on these 
top front rolls is being used and would 
like to know a way of determining when 
the tension has been reached, 

(6573) 
drawing the length of 
staple varies from 41% to 15 ins. or 
nore, according to quality. In addi- 
tion the ends vary in size, suitable 
ranges being for 40 yd. lengths as 
follows: 384 to 3 drams, more or 
for fine wools; 640 to 6 drams, 
more or less, for coarse wools. 


correct 


In worsted 


less, 
Com- 
at the two-spindle gill box 
all ends contain twist. 


mencing 


The percentage of oil used, includ- 
ing that added in the drawing, may 
vary between’ 3 and 5%, according 
to the quality of the wool. The tops 
used are not always the same age. 
Some lots may be three months old, 
others may be three days old. The 
twist inserted in the ends will vary 
according to volume (size), quality, 
length of staple, percentage of short 
fiber, percentage of oil, and whether 


cone or open drawn. Cone frames 
permit 10 to 15% less twist. 

We have mentioned these factors 
n order that vou may understand how 
lifcult it is to determine suitable 
standards when so many _ variables 
exist. The factors given are common 


all mills, but in each mill they make 
eir own decisions regarding the pro- 
dure in the drawing to obtain good 
sults. Each man will have his own 
inions, determined largely by previ- 
us experience and training, regard- 

speeds, ratch and carrier settings, 
ends, and draft. Many 
les an Overseer will use more twist 


ist In ne 


in his judgment considers advisable 
» to factors beyond his control, such 
the sets being unbalanced and re- 
ring higher speeds on some boxes, 
having bobbins too large on one 
more more twist enabling 
ess drag to be safely met. An 
n end must be produced and each 
n must decide what roll pressures 


necessary to draft the stock effi- 


boxes, 


cicatly. The pressure must be suffi- 
cit at all times. The twist will vary 
si htly. The percentage of long 





fibers will not always be constant in 
the drafting zone. The top front roll 
covers do not all have the same re 


siliency, especially leather. The 
grooves in fluted rolls may be filled 
with grease and dirt. The flutes 


may be badly worn on some boxes. 
The friction developed at the tension 
bearings varies for different rolls. 
The common method of developing 
pressure at front and back roll nips 
is to use springs. Compression of the 
spring develops necessary pressures. 
The question of how much pressure 
therefore a separate 
one for each roll in the drawing and 
spinning rooms. Springs are not al- 
ways uniform, some overseers assert. 
They ridicule the use of special de- 
vices and gages to equalize pressure 
on all rolls. Equal pressures by hand 
have been tried on a line of back rolls 
in the spinning previous to testing 
with a yoke and spring scale. 
revealed almost 50% 


is necessary is 


Tests 
variation. Tests 
made on spinning frame front rolls 
have shown that the pressure varied 
from 180 to 350 lbs. A little extra 
pressure is good practice, for by 1 
aid roller slip and cut rollers are 
avoided which are productive of un- 
even work and cockly yarn. 


its 


We are trying to prove the point 
that under present conditions 
standards can be made that will 
suitable for every mill. We do agree 
with you that too much pressure is 
used, generally, throughout 
drawing and spinning. 


no 
be 


worsted 
Most men are 
afraid to reduce the pressure permis- 
sible when using cork-covered rolls. 
However, some overseers and super- 
intendents are fully aware of the ad- 


vantages of cork covers and obtain 
efficient drafting with much less pres 
sure than that required for leather- 


covered rolls. 
have to 
standards for pressure. 


You will set your own 
Then if you 
desire to have a similar compression 
of all springs for each operation, a 
special gage can be supplied by Prince, 
Smith & Sons, which is permanently 
set on each tension hook. Or you may 
make a gage capable of measuring the 
spring when under compression. The 
only fly in the ointment would then 
be that of 
springs. 


To 


the standardization of the 


determine the 


necessary pres- 


sure, first have the customary 
“tightening” made, then gradually 


remove pressure until there is evidence 


of roller slip. The pressure should 
now be increased until defects disap- 
pear. This will represent the mini- 


mum pressure without a safety factor 
How much to 
matter. 


allow is a_ personal 
We suggest 20%. Measure 
the free length of the spring; com- 
pare this with length of spring when 


under 


compression using minimum 
pressure. Suppose that a spinning 


frame has been tested as outlined and 
compression necessary equals 5/16 in. 
Try 20% increase making 6/16 in 
One turn of the butter- 
give the required in- 


16 thread is used on tension 


compression. 
fly nut would 
crease if 
hook screw. 

If you insist upon a standard com- 


pression you will find it necessary to 


pay more attention to the variables 
mentioned previously. In addition, top 
roll boss diameters, thickness of roll 
covering, and roll lubrication will 


require particular attention. Different 
standards will be required for leather- 
covered chrome, oak, and soft leather 
covers, and rubber and _ cork 
Even after all this care, each 
section-hand must be permitted to in- 
individual 
results make it necessary. 


for 
covers. 
crease pressures when 
We would 
rather err on the side of excess pres- 
sure than use too little pressure. 
x * x 
Knitted Fabric 


Technical Editor : 


1 am sending a piece of cloth. Will 
you please tell me how it is knit. Has 
it a special burr to make the long 
stitches ¢ (6582) 


This fabric is knitted on a loop 
wheel machine using two loop wheels 


per feed. One draws a normal length 
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Very truly yours, 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MA- 
CHINERY CO. 
By G. C. Kautz. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 
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ers expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 
For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











of loop and the other draws a ver) 
long loop. Chis is the 
type such as is used to knit stockinett« 
or astrachan, but no plugged or leaded 
wheels are used. 


ot general 


In this sample the 
wheel making the backing loops uses 


about two and one-half times the 
length of yarn used on the normal 


loop wheel. It will probably be de 


] 
nis 


sirable to use a shoe pressure on t 
type of work. 


* * ox 


Schappe and Spun Silk 
lechnical Editor : 

A question has just come up as to the 
exact difference between schappe and spur 
silk. I have read that schappe is made 
in Europe and spun silk in America. | 
have also read that there is a differencc 
in the way that the waste is prepared tor 
spinning. The writer would like to know 
what you consider the difference 1s 


{ODSD ) 


The difference between schappe and 


spun silk is that schappe contains 
from 7 to 10%, and sometimes 15 to 
20% ot silk gum that is left in the 


yarn. This gum or sericin gives the 
schappe yarn a dark color. 

Spun silk as made in the United 
States contains from I to 4% otf gum, 


according to the method of degum- 
ming or boiling-off. A good boiled 
off silk as made here has a clean, 


bright, and lustrous appearance, and 
is ready for weaving or knitting into 
various mixtures that do 
not require a boiling-off process in the 
finishing of the fabrics. 


fabrics or 


A schappe yarn should always be 
tested to determine the amount of 
gum left in the yarn. Otherwise, ii 
woven into cloth the various 
percentages of mentioned 
the cloth in the dyeing 
finishing operations will develop 
streaks which are generally blamed on 
the dyer, though in reality are caused 
by a mixed quality of yarn or by 
various 


with 
gum as 


above, and 


percentages of gum having 


boiled out of the yarn. Schappe goes 
through a 
the 
to leave 


macerating 
gum off the 
the silk soft so as to 
able to work it through the 
machines for spinning. 


process or 


rotting fibers, 


also 

be 
variou 
In the macer 
ating process the water never reaches 
the boiling point but is kept as 


as possible at 


neal 
120° F. The 


water is circulated by drawing it from 


1oo to 


the bottom of the macerating tank and 
depositing 
silk It 


macerate a 


it again on the top of the 
four to six 
batch of 


takes days to 
silk 
according to the amount of gum to be 
left in the material. 
too hot, the silk is made weak 
due to the long treatment, so the tem- 
perature of the water must be kept 
between 100 and 120° F. 


raw waste, 
lf the water gets 
fiber 


Spun silk made by the boiling-off 
process will be degummed in less than 
two hours. There are various methods 
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n degumming silk waste: the macer- 
ating process, the soap foam process, 
the boiling-off process, and degum- 
ming by steam in a vacuum tank; 
also various acid treatments and 
chemicals. But up to the present time 
nothing has been developed that will 
degum silk better than soap and water, 
vithout damaging the fibers. 

It should be said that schappe is 
also made in the United States when 
called for. The difficulty is in getting 
rid of the noils containing the gum at 
a remunerative price. 


* * * 


Lace-Machine Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed you will find sample of knit 
tissue. We would like to have informa- 
tion as to the type of machine used in 
the manufacture of this. (6583) 


The sample sent is not a knitted 
fabric. It is a product that can be 
made on several types of lace machine. 
lf the balance of the piece of goods 
has no figure or design other than the 
mesh, the chances are that it was 
woven on a plain net machine which 
has no jacquard attachment. The 
presence of a design would indicate 
that it had been made on either a 
“Levers” machine or a “Curtain” 
machine, both of which are equipped 
with jacquards. 


* * * 


Streaks in Full-Fashioned 


Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

[ am sending a full-fashioned ladies’ 
hose made with 14-thread Japan silk. 
Will you tell: me, if possible, what it is 
that causes the streaks? These goods 
have been boiled out with olive oil soap 
for one hour, given two waters at 160° 
F., and dyed. After dyeing they are 
rinsed and given to finish. The soaking 
bath for the silk is made of oil and soda, 
and the silk is soaked over night. These 
streaks appear in all shades in this 
weight of hose. What information you 


give will be appreciated. (6586) 
The lines are caused by one of two 
things. The stockings are being 


worked too hard and too long in the 
dyetubs, as redyes might be; or they 
are too dry when boarded, which 
would show as in the sample. The 
writer leans to the opinion that they 
have been overworked and chafed in 
dyeing. 
* * 


Rayon Rubbed off Stocking 


Technical Editor: 

We have a complaint from one of our 
hosiery customers on rayon which we 
shipped them on account of the rayon 
veing frayed or rubbed off on the sur- 
face of the stocking. We are enclosing 
several sample stockings illustrating this 
complaint. It is our opinion that the 
yarn is damaged on account of not being 
perly handled in the boarding process. 
It is possible that the stockings are 
boarded before being properly dried after 
the wetting process. You will notice from 
observation that it seems that all of these 
stockings are damaged at the bottom 
of the foot, at which place we think 
‘ © stocking is handled the most in 
oarding. We would like you to examine 
s fabric and let us know what in your 
opinion is the cause of this trouble. 

(6584) 

\e believe that the inquirer is right 

ints opinion. The hosiery may have 
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been poorly hydro-extracted. As the 
boarder usually pulls on the hose at 
places such as the foot or above the 
heel, the rayon being wet might fray 
considerably at such places. To 
remedy this fault, have the wet-out 
hose extracted twice the usual time, 
then laid out in the drying rack for 
several hours before boarding. Or 
allow the hose to lie over night and 
sprinkle the next day before boarding. 

There is a possibility of the tension 
being too great on the rayon in knit- 
ting, causing weakened spots that will 
fray easily. There is a chance of 
rayon being weak from the bleaching 
action, although this rayon-appears to 
be a natural color. 

oe: « 


“Japanese Super-Intelligence,” 


a One-Act Play 


Our mail the other morning con- 
tained a drama for our little theater 
with the above title. The author is 
H. F. Hofer. The play follows: 


Scene: Sericin Ave. 
Mr. A. Good morning, Mr. B. 
Mr. B. Good morning. May I be 


allowed to remark that the Japanese are 
super-intelligent ? 

Mr. A. That being your conception, how 
do you explain it? Do you mean to say 
that the Japanese as a race are more in- 
telligent than the American? 

Mr. B. I'm speaking not merely of 
the Japanese people. Even their animals 
seem to have it over ours—at least their 
horses, even though their present-day 
breed, as far as looks and build are con- 
cerned, is rather poor. 

Mr. A. Japanese horses? More in- 
telligent than our thoroughbreds! Man, 
—But then, I suppose I had better wait 
for your exblanation. 

Mr. B. Now, don’t you make the mis- 
take and misquote me. I cannot, with any 
authority, speak about the Japanese 
people in general. Those of them that I 
know are only or particularly the silk 
men, raw silk men, many of whom I 
came to know by reason of many years’ 
daily and constant contact. But even so, 
on the strength of that experience alone I 
might not have been prompted to allude 
to Japanese super-intelligence. My own 
conception appears confirmed by the ex- 
perience of the members of the American 
Silk Association’s Technical Committee 
recently returned from Japan. 

Mr. A. In what way? 

Vr. B. By their admission that the 
Japanese raw silk men had succeeded in 
convincing the American committee mem- 
bers of many erroneous preconceptions 
and shortcomings. 

Mr. A. But then, is it not natural that 
Japanese raw silk men should know more 
about raw silk than the American who 
probably has never been inside of a silk 
filature ? 

Mr. B. Quite so, and that is the rea- 
for my taking greater stock in 
Japanese silk men’s ideas about raw-silk 
classification. 

Mr. A. But what about 
brated Japanese horses? 

Mr. B. Oh, as to that, Well, I re- 
member an American silk man coming to 
Japan and telling the reelers that sizing 
tests for evenness were of no use by rea- 
son of the fact that the Japanese reeling 
girls had become so clever as to be able 
to reel 450-meter lengths of thread at 
the rate of 225 meters, 10 deniers, and 
225 meters, 18 deniers—resulting, when 


son 


those cele- 


weighed together, in an average size of 
14 deniers, this being misleading as to 
evenness. 

Mr. A. But, even admitting that while 
there is theoretical logic in the concep- 
tion, practice totally refutes the presence 
of reason. You have switched off from 
the point at issue. You are now talking 
of the Japanese reeling girls, whereas you 
were to tell me the story of the Japanese 
horses’ super-intelligence. 

Mr. B. Quite right, I was going to, 
only you interrupted me. The thing is 
this: The American silk man in ques- 
tion discussed that theory with a certain 
Japanese silk reeler while partaking of 
a repast served in the open in front of 
the respective reeler’s factory. At that 
particular time a load of cocoons drew 
up, drawn by one of those stubby, un- 
gainly looking Japanese dray horses. 
The reeler, true to the proverbial Japan- 


ese politeness, listened patiently with- 
out in the least divulging amusement 
created by the American’s inadvertent 


reference to the Japanese reeling girls’ 
attributed uncanny cleverness. The 
horse, however, ignorant of etiquette, 
burst out into a peel of laughter, and 
might still be laughing had it not died 
laughing on the spot. 

Mr. A. Indeed, clever horse but for 
the mistake of laughing itself to death. 
But then, what has become of the theory 
of size deviation as a test for evenness? 

Mr. B. So far as I know, the Silk 
Association of Japan. by a_ resolution 
adopted sometime during the month of 
April of this year, approved of the test 
as the official test for evenness, and since 
then the recently organized National 
Raw Silk Exchange incorporated the 
test as an auxiliary test to its classifica- 
tion scheme. 


Mr. A 


to believe 


That, then, might lead one 
that there ought to be a 
measure of merit in the test, even though 
it was first denied it. 


Mr. B. That indeed would seem so, 
particularly when you attach signifi- 
cance to the comment made by the 


recently returned members of the Ameri- 
can Technical Committee from Japan to 
the effect that the raw silk men met in 
Japan connected with the Research 
Division of the Japan Raw Silk Asso- 
ciation were men possessed of greater 
knowledge than had previously been at- 
tributed to them. 

Mr. A. Is there any reason to think 
that size deviation as a test is as effective 
as the so-called seriplane test for even- 
ness ? 

Mr. B. As to that, books might be 
written ; but suffice it to say that the seri- 
plane test can show nothing not divulged 
by the size deviation test. Where the 
two differ is in the fact that the former 
permits of result interpretation by arbi- 
tration only, whereas the latter embodies 
automatically fixed, distinct interpreta- 
tion free from human element and free 
from outside considerations. 

Mr. A. That being so, would not that 
mean an ideal test, just the test to shut 
out wrangling over disagreements ? 

Mr. B. More than that, it is the only 
possible test automatically to give even- 
ness parity on any size. 

Mr. A, What do you mean by 

Mr. B. Oh, as to that. 
out beforehand when a 4-thread 20-22 
denier varn gives me evenness at 
with 6-thread 13/15, etc., 

Mr. A. But that, I suppose, I could 
do in connection with any other evenness 
test. 


Mr. B. 


that ? 
Well, I re- 


par 
etc. 


You Well, if 


suppose so. 


(1463) 


wn 
— 


Supposition answers your purpose, then, 
yes. I did “supposing” too, but found it 
wanting. 

Mr. A. Tell me, is that size deviation 
test original with Japan raw silk men? 

Mr. B. Original in connection with 
official approval, but in essence it was 
first submitted to the Silk Association 
of America by an American silk man 
some time around 1913. 

Mr. A. And it slumbered during all 
this long lapse of time? 

Mr. B. Well, you see, it wasn’t suffi- 
ciently advertised. 


Sees 1880 Modes as Inspiration 
of Current Styles 

The revival and adaptation of 1880 
modes and the vogue for two or more 
colors in a costume were stressed as 
important style developments by Miss 
Esther Lyman, fashion counselor of 
Cheney Bros., in a talk at Westport, 
Conn., on Sept. 12. Miss Lyman’s 
address was a feature of a benefit pro- 
gram sponsored by society people of 
Westport and attended by a large au- 
dience. The points she emphasized 
were illustrated by a fashion show. 

“In making silks, Cheney Bros, 
really make dresses,’ Miss Lyman 
said, “for silk must be visualized in 
and adapted to a smart costume be- 
fore it has any value whatsoever. 

“Fashion interests this fall centers 
about The 1880 
period from which French dress de- 
signers are drawing inspiration spot- 
lights many stiff silks, such as taf- 
feta, moire, failles and stiffer, heavier 
satin. In this period we also find 
laces, nets and _tulles. 
turiers are reviving these fabrics, but 
The bustle 
appears but in a modern version and 
is not used in ruffles and frills 
for trimming, as in 1880, but as a 
fabric, often for the whole dress or 
for an insertion to emphasize a line.” 


fabrics and colors. 


many Cou- 


using them in new ways. 


lace 


Testing Accessories 
(Continued from page 43) 


16s cotton count, and 24s worsted 
count. The results of these are given 
in ten tests each, set out as they are 
made on the machine and thereafter 
given in a frequency line. 





The tests on the 300 denier viscose 
gave the following results: 101, 98, 
103, 103, 102, IOI, 105, 103, 102, 103. 
The limits of variation lie between 
98 and 105, and the figures are shown 
in graphs 14 and 15. The acetate 
yarn of same count, 300 deniers, gave 
the following: 83, 60, 75, 83, 82, 78. 
81, 85, 79, 87. These figures are set 
out again in the graphs at Fig. 16, the 
black line giving the tests as they were 
taken, while the dotted line 
them arranged in their frequency. 
The 16s cotton counts showed the fol- 
lowing range of results: 18, 
£7; 17; 20;, 87; 16; 10; 24. 
shown in graphs at Figs. 17 and 
The results on the 24s worsted yarn 
in inch-pounds are as follows: 24, 22, 
Bh, Sa as aN 25. A graph 
for these is given in Fig. 19; and the 


shows 


36. 25, 
‘These are 
Is. 


» 20, 2 


>> 
, mm, 


frequency of each number, in Fig. 20. 
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A new mill started operation with 
our 24 section Reading machines 
more than a year ago. These ma- 
chines are operated in two shifts 
...+. practically 24 hours per 
day. Production, ranging from 
fourteen to sixteen dozen per 
machine, per shift, has been 
uninterrupted. 
RESULTS: 
Low costs per unit 
High profits per unit 


Texrice Macuine Works 


READING, PA 
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Vew Construction and Additions 


*California Cordage Co., Orange, 

al. The one-story, 60 x 130 ft. addi- 
‘ion which this company is building will 
he in operation on Nov. 1. Machinery for 
the plant has been purchased. 


*Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., is 
enlarging its cloth room to 75 x 100 ft. 
No new machinery will be purchased. 


Taber Mill and Butler Mill, New 
Ktedford, Mass., have purchased _ re- 
spectively 48 and 32 combers from the 
\fanomet Mills, New 
liquidation. 

*Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg. Co. The 
75 new Stafford automatic looms which 
this company is installing will be in 
operation about Oct. 1. 


Bedford, now in 


*Norris Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, 
S. C. The 9000 new Whitin spindles 
which this company recently installed 
will be in operation on Noy. 15. The 
company has also replaced 2 pickers and 
2 intermediate lappers with Whitin two 
process pickers and has added 12 deliv- 
eries Whitin drawing and 1 
slasher. 


Lowell 


Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. expects 
to complete construction of its new 
building by Oct. 15. Installation of 
looms will be started the latter part of 
September. The new machinery will be 
installed at the rate of 
month. About 450 old 
junked, making a net increase of ap- 
proximately 400, which will raise the 
total from over 1,800 to more than 2,200. 


250 looms a 
looms will be 


*Valley Cotton 


lex. 


Mills, Harlingen, 
It is expected that this new mill 
will be in operation about Jan. 1. Ar- 
rangements are now being made _ for 
shipment of machinery from New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Fact and Gossip 
*Quidnick-Windham Mfg. Co., Wil- 


limantic, Conn. A 124% dividend 
amounting to $54,000 has been author- 
ized creditors of the Quidnick-Windham 
Mig. Co., by Justice Tanner in the Su- 
pertor Court. The dividend is the sec- 
ond paid and follows a 25% dividend 
Dec. 21, 1927. Walter B. Knight and 
Charles H. Newell, receivers, were au- 
thorized permission to sell two lots of 
1 estate, Coventry, R. L., for $2,700. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago, Ill., has 
been merged with the Kendall Mills, 
lnc., Boston, Mass., and the Lewis Mfg. 
Co. Walpole, Mass., a subsidiary of 
he Kendall Mills, Inc. Although each 

the concerns will retain its separate 
tity for trading purposes, a new 
poration has been formed as a_ hold- 
company which will be 
Kendall Co. 


York Mfg. Co., 
abondoned the idea of liquidation. 
ugh the efforts of Mayor W. T. 
nons the industry will continue at 
ed capacity. Taxes of the com- 
pa were reduced $20,000 during the 
year and $40,000 the year previous 


known as 


Saco, Me., has 


licates previous mention of project. 


so that the industry would continue to 
function. 

Lockwood Co., Waterville, Me. 
After a 10-day shut down the Lock 


wood Co. has gone on a 4-day-a-weck 
schedule. 


Otis Co., Bondsville, Mass., has 
changed the working schedules and now 
shuts down at 10 a. m. on 
The number of 
the same. 

Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass. 
has been notified that its town taxes 
have been reduced from $41,476.70 to 
$27,949.61, due to the junking of 19,000 
mule spindles. 


*County Moore Mills, Inc., 
N. C. Judge Johnson J. Hayes, of the 
United States Middle District Court, 
signed an order requiring the County 
Moore Mills, Inc., to show cause why 
a judgment of bankruptcy should not 
be entered. Claims totalling $3,000 were 
made by Sugg Bros., the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. and Southern’ Franklin 
Process Co. These creditors had peti- 
tioned for the bankruptcy of the concern 
several days ago. 

*Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Wel 
don, N. C. L. R. Gilbert is receiver tor 
this company. 


Saturdays 


hours weekly remains 


Hemp, 


*Potter Fine Spinners, Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., have decreased capital stock 
to $800,000. 

Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Chester, Rock Hill and Whitmire, S. C.., 
week's 


have resumed operations after a 
curtailment. 

*Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, | 
Stockholders have voted to increase 


the capitalization of this 


$125,000. 

Trenton (Tenn.) Textile Mills, Inc., 
which have idle for some time 
were recently sold to the city of Trenton 


company to 


been 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

*Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, 
has construction work 
idly on its new four-story yarn 
addition which it expects to have 
for occupancy by early spring. 

S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila 
delphia, Pa. This firm, 
worsted yarns, 25th & Reed Sts., has 
awarded contract for the erection of an 
addition to their plant to cost $22,000 
Julian S. Simsohn is the architect and 
contract was placed with Morlock-Davis, 
Inc. 


MN: Xs 
progressing rap 

mill 
ready 


spinners ot 


*Saxton’s River (Vt.) Woolen Co. 
The dam of the Saxtons River Woolen 
Co., carried away by the flood last No 
vember, is being rebuilt from plans cal 
culated to increase the amount of power 
to a considerable extent. Twelv 
with individual motor drive are being 
added to the equipment, and orders are 
in hand sufficient mill 
and cay 


looms 


to run the 
for several months 


night 


Fact and Gossip 


Wuskanut Mills, Inc., Farnumsville, 
Mass., have had their town taxes re 
duced from $14,427.19 to $13,412.02. 


*Brightwood Mfg. Co., North An- 
dover, Mass. Real estate of the Bright- 
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E. O. SPINDLER 
139 Franklin St., New York 
Sole Distributor of 


DAVID RICHTER 


German Full Fashioned 
HOSIERY MACHINES 





New Model 1928 Machine 
Built in any desired number of sections 


Combines all modern features, as shock ab- 
sorber, etc. 


In constant use by prominent mills in the United 
States for over thirty years 


“DUBIED” swiss 


FLAT KNITTING MACHINES 


For Knitted Outerwear, etc. 
Acknowledged by users, experts and judges as 


“The Best” 





Specialists in flat knitting machines 
of every description 


Complete Supply and Service Department 
Machines on Demonstration 


Dusiep MACHINERY COMPANY 
E. O. SPINDLER 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


139 FRANKLIN STREET NEW YORK CITY 











Can We Serve 
You in Texas 


Texas is a great state— 
great in industry, great in 


agriculture, great in terrt- 
tory. 


To the manufacturer who 
is desirous of locating a 
plant or wholesale head- 
quarters to serve the 
Southwest, the Southern 
Pacific Lines offer a dis- 
tinct service in furnishing 
concise, dependable in- 
formation regarding loca- 
tions and _ transportation 
advantages of the leading 


cities of Texas. 


The Southern Pacific Lines 
have always played an im- 
portant part in the growth 
and development of Texas, 
and no small part of this 
service has been the coop- 
eration extended the manu- 
facturer desiring to locate 


in this great territory. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


If you are interested 
in a personal survey 
with regard to your 
particular business in 
any city in Texas, the 
Southern Pacific Lines 
will gladly furnish 
you same immediately 


upon request 


Address All Inquiries To: 
J. C. MANGHAM, Industrial Commissioner 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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wood Mfg. Co. has been purchased by a 
group of local business men, who plan 
to rent space to new industries. Ma- 
chinery had been removed from the plant 
previously. Purchase price is said to 
have been about $37,500. 


Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., is operating its finishing depart- 
ment and dyehouse day and night. The 
town taxes on the company’s property 
have been reduced from $77,000 to 
$46,703, considerable real estate and 
personal property having been sold. 


George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ware, 
Mass., will pay a town tax of $34,167.98 
this year on its Gilbertville, Mass., 
property, the valuation having been 
reduced $200,000. The reduction has 
caused an increase in the town tax rate. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

*Volunteer Knitting Mills, Athens, 
Ala. The contract for the erection of 
40 operatives’ houses to take care of 
additional employes for promised exten- 
sions to the local plant of the Volunteer 
Knitting Mills was let this week to the 
Athens Lumber Co. and the J. W. 
Chambers Lumber Co., each of which 
will erect 20 six room houses at $1,025 
each. These houses will be paid for by 
a corporation formed by local men, the 
mill having agreed to build extensions 
that will double the present pay roll if 
Athens’ citizens would erect 40 houses 
to take care of the increased number 
of employes. The Volunteer Knitting 
Mills will act as renting agent for the 
local housing corporation and has the 
option to purchase them at the end of 
5 years. 


*Stevenson (Ala.) Hosiery Mills, 
recently reported organized, are building 
a one-story, 120 x 120 ft. mill to be 
equipped with 200 knitting machines for 
the manufacture of silk hosiery. Com- 
pany is capitalized at $50,000 and is 
under the direction of C. L. Spivey, 
president, and E. K. Mann, treasurer. 


*Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, 
Ga. Construction of the new unit, con- 
sisting of main building, dye house, 
board room and office, and covering 
approximately 30,000 sq. ft., will begin 
at once. It is expected to have these 
buildings in operation on Jan. 1. Con- 
tract has been awarded to Ewart Bros. 


*Bike Webb Mfg. Co., South Bend, 
Ind. The one-story, 190 x 224 ft. plant 
which this company is building at South 
Bend will be completed about Novy. 15 
and will probably be ready for operation 
on Dec. 15. 

“Globe Knitting Works, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The 20 full-fashioned 
knitting machines which this company 
has purchased are now in operation in 
the one-story, 100 x 150 addition which 
was built to house them. 


Consumers Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Sherburne, N. Y., are installing new 
machinery in their new plant. The 
company expects to be running on full 
time by Oct. 1. 


“Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co..,. 


Belmont, N. C. will erect its plant on 
the Charlotte-Gastonia highway near 
Belmont Fabric Co., according to re- 
port. Contract for construction will be 


* Indicates previous mention of project 


let this week. The mill will contain 
about 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space. It 
will be a one-story structure of standard 
mill construction with basement under 
the finishing department. R. C. Biber- 
stein, Charlotte, N. C., is the engineer 
Reading full-fashioned hosiery machines 
have been purchased by the company. 


Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. ( 
is reported to be considering the estab- 
lishment of a branch plant at Wilming 
ton, N. C. 


Real Hosiery Co., Hickory, N. C., i 
a new company which began operatior 
on Sept. 5 in a leased building at Hick 
ory, for the manufacture of cotto 
hosiery. Plant is equipped with 69 knit 
ters, 17 loopers, 3 ribbers and 3 sewin 
machines. Company is under the dire 
tion of H. J. Holbrook, president an 
treasurer, and is capitalized at $30,000 


Adams-Millis Corp., High Point 
N. C., has awarded general contract 
William F. Lotz, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
a new three-story reinforced-concret: 
mill, 107 x 130 ft., reported to cost 
excess of $100,000, with equipment. C. H 
Fries, Philadelphia, is architect. 


Columbia Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Ore., has completed work of repairin 
the plant after the fire of July 17. Re 
pairs to the machinery are still under 
way. About $15,000 has been spent 
putting the show-rooms and mill in shap 
but the machinery costs will -be consider 
ably more than that, according to Adolp 
Friedenthal, general manager. Day and 
night shifts have been employed to catch 
up on orders. 


Atlantic Hosiery Mills, Inc., Phila 
delphia, Pa. Notice of incorporation of 
this new concern was recently given i1 
these columns. The company has take 
quarters at 3915 Powelton Ave. The 
manufacture children’s hosiery. Their 
equipment consists of 16 ribbers, 8 knit 
ting machines and 3 loopers. They sell 
to jobbers and buy silk, rayon and met 
cerized yarns, both E. S. Troupin, presi 
dent, and Harry Latch, secretary, doing 
the buying. Company is capitalized at 
$25,000. 

*Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Reading, Pa. Contract for the five-stor, 
and basement, 98 x 225 ft. addition to the 
Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, has _ beet 
awarded to the Fink Construction Co 
Building operations have begun. The 
addition will .cost about $40,000 and 
represents the first unit of a general ex 
pansion program. 

*National Hosiery Mills, Ltd., Ham 
ilton, Ont., Canada. Work has begun 
on the erection of a $100,000 plant for 
the newly organized National Hosier 
Mills, Ltd., which will have a floor spac« 
of 26,500 sq. ft. and a dyeing house, 
located at Dundurn and Chatham Sts. « 
a site of 3% acres. The mill proper wil! 
be two stories in height with provision 
made for additional ones. Silk and woo! 
hosiery will be manufactured. 


Fact and Gossip 

New England Knitting Co., Winsted 
Conn. FE. B. Gaylord has been elect: 
president of the New England Knitting 
Co., to succeed the late L. W. Tiffar 
nobert E. Gaylord was named to fill tl 
vacancy on the Board of Directors. Irn 
ing C. Valentine was appointed genet 
superintc:ident of the company. Office 
will serve until the next annual meeting 

the company. 


Arrow Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Ir 
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Mill News—Continued 


ton, N. J., has arranged for an in- 
crease in capital from $200,000 to 
$300,000, of which $50,000 will be pre- 


ferred stock, and $200,000 common 
stock. 
Textile Knitting Works,  Inc., 
okiyn, N. Y., began operations on 


Sept. 17 im the plant they have leased at 
41 Lafayette St., The 

pany has taken a 9-year lease on the 
building and has all 


Salem, Mass. 


' 


e-storyv moved 


ipment to the new location. 


Walnott Knitting Co., Utica, N. Y., 
enlarging working force with a 24- 
ir daily operating schedule in effect. 


Hornberger & Specht Mfg. Co., 
West Reading, Pa. is the name of a 
cw company reported to have leased 


sp Third and Franklin Sts. Her- 
crt Hornberger, former superintendent 

the Mohnton (Pa.) Knitting Mills 
nd George Specht are said to be the 
rganizers of the company, 


ce at 


Neatht Knitters, Reading, Pa., have 
discontinued business, disposed of the 


equipment and vacated the building. 


Tamaqua (Pa.) Underwear Co., Inc., 
adding a complete line of rayon 
inderwear to line of manufacture have 
put on a force of night operators and 
ie working day and night. 

Golden Rule Hosiery Co., Provi- 
lence, R. I. Property of this company 
vill be sold at a sheriff's sale this week 
) satisfy the $4,500 claim of the Thurs- 
ton Mig. Co., which owns the building. 
Penman’s Ltd., Paris, Ont., Canada. 


since 


he 7 plants of this company are re 
ported to be operating full time 
SILK 


ae 


New Construction and Additions 

Dixie Throwing Co., Greensboro, 
\X. C. Joseph L. LeBauer, an_ official 
of the Dixie Throwing Co. which is to 
egin operations in its new plant at the 
corner of Bruce St. and Oakland Ave. 
in the near future, has arrived in 
Greensboro. Accompanying Mr.  Le- 
Bauer was G. W. Myer, an expert ma- 
chinist of Paterson, N. J., who will be 
in charge of the work of installing the 
machinery and other equipment. Instal- 
lation of machinery will begin this 
Myer Grobart, president of the 
company, of Paterson, and John Hauck, 
superintendent, have also arrived. 
MacGowan Brothers, Inc., Beaver 
Meadows, Pa., have awarded a contract 


veek, 


to S. P. Kraft, Weatherly, Pa., for a 
one-story addition, reported to cost 
about = $25,000. Additional equipment 
vill he installed. 

Bernesco Silk Co., Inc., Berwick, 
Pa. is placing machinery in its mill in 


Berwick 


COM pany 


organized 
operations 
The present 


This is a_ newly 
which is. starting 
lon ommission weaving 


ication has sufficient floor space for 36 
x winders, warpers and other ma 
hinery H. E. Wenrich, formerly 
‘Superintendent of the Washington Silk 


serwick, has been appointed man- 


Re i the new company. There is 
1 - . 

nal ground to allow for increas- 
£ the size of the present building. 


ny is incorporated for $50,000. 
Welwood Silk Mills, Inc., Sparta, 
This new mill will house 170 
at first, but the plant has been 


ates previous mention of project. 


designed for expansion. The company 
is revamping an existing building at 
McMinnville, Tenn., and installing a silk 
throwing plant, and is reported to be 
considering the construction of 3 or 4 
additional plants in other 
communities. Robert & Co., 
lanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

Puritan Silk Co., Inc., Grottoes, Va 
An adjoining block in the present loca- 
tion has been secured by 


Tennessee 


Inc., At- 


this company, 


according to and will 


begin soon. 


report, expansion 


Fact and Gossip 

M. Cooper & Co., Inc., Paterson, 
N. J., recently organized with capital of 
$125,000, to manufacture broad silks, will 
be represented by Cooper, 132 
Market St., Paterson, principal incor 
porator. Others interested in the company 
are Samuel M. Anisfield and Leo Chris 
man, both of Paterson. 


*Whitehead Silks, Inc., 


Morris 


Harrisburg, 


Pa., is the name of a company tormed 
by George and William C. Whitehead, 
of Harrisburg, to operate a silk mill 


Location of the plant has not been an 


nounced but it is reported that the build 
ing formerly occupied by the Harris 
burg Shoe Mig. Co. will be selected. The 
company is capitalized at $50,000, Wil 
liam C. Whitehead is treasurer of the 


company. 
Amalgamated Silk Corp., Kutztown 
Pa., has put on a night shift. The plant 





is being electrified throughout, but th: 
steam power apparatus will be kept 1 
condition for use in emergencies 

' 


ae a 
Fact and Gossip 


South Boston, Va. It is probable 
that South Boston will soon get a rayon 
plant, as a special committee, appointed 


by the City Council for the purpose, is | 


now in New York in conference with the 
promoters. It is stated that the rayon 
company will invest about $10,000,000. in 
the new enterprise and that employment 
will be given to 2,500 persons. The com- 
mittee is composed of Holt Easley, J. 
Russell Jones, and John W. Hardy. The 
name of the rayon company, has not been 
made public as yet. 





— 
DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 








New Construction and Additions 

Bellman Brook Bleachery Co., Fair- 
view, N. J., is installing 3 six-color ma- 
chines and 1 eight-color machine jor 
printing. These machines will be = in 
operation by Oct. 15. 

Acme Finishing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L., has secured a permit for 
story 25 x 40 ft. addition to its filter plant 
cn Front St. 

W. Robinson & Son Converters, Ltd., 
Woodbridge, Ont., Canada, plan to in 
crease production of their mill by build 
ing an addition to house 


a Ollie 


additional ‘ma 
chinery. 


Fact and Gossip 

*Arnold Print Works, North 
Mass., are preparing the plant of 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., 
they recently purchased, for operat:on 
The company plans the development of 
a collateral but non-competitive line to 
supplement the product at North Adams 


\dams, 
the 


which 


| 


| 
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nother-- 
money-saving motor 


HIS new Reliance Across-the-Line Motor can be thrown 
directly on the line with the simplest type of manually- 
operated switch or push-button starter. It’s a real money 
saver because the starting equipment is simpler, affords greater 
convenience, requires fewer replacements and much less 
attention. 
Sizes 714 — 30 horsepower. For 2 and 3-phase circuits. 
Investigate before you buy motors within this size range. 
Cost with push-button control is no more than for ordinary 


motor with compensator. 
Bulletin 1093 gives details 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1060 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, 


RELIANCEDZ, 


with Ball 


Branches: Boston, New York, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


OTORS 


Bearings 














OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 





A Style for Every Use 





T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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O put out more and better cloth each day 

with the holes and press-offs that cause “seconds” 
totally eliminated. Isn’t that alone worth the slight 
initial investment of installing the Crawford “B” Con- 
trol Stop Motion on your knitters? 


This simple device won’t let a single piece of foreign 
matter meet your needles . . . for it halts the ma- 
chine the moment trouble appears 


Fits both stationary and revolving head machines, this 
specialized Crawford . . . Write us 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 
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NO MORE ROUGH RIVETS 


Our new needle with the rivet Brazed to the cheek does away with 
them. The needle lasts 3 times as long. 


More and Better Knitting 
because they are always smooth. 


If you have not seen these improved needles or tried them, ask for samples. 


Patent applied for 


GRay eo By C ~~ ANY 
GCANITE STATE NEEDLE COMES 
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Underwear Men Count 


On Pull-Over Demand 


Knitted Shirts and Running Pants 
Good for Several Seasons— 
Women’s Rayon Goods 
Leaders in the underwear market 
look for a strong spring season on 
pull-over~ athletic shirts and_ shorts, 
especially pull-over knitted — shirts. 
According to them the advent of this 
style is nothing radically new, for 
they have seen it grow over a period 
of years and even should the vogue 
for fancy striped effects in the shorts 
lose popularity, the style itself of the 
track pants and shirt should remain 

good for same time to come. 

There is no reason why the fancy 
styles cannot maintain their present 
position if manufacturers will strive 
to keep quality predominant and study 
styling with an eye to creating .a 
stronger sales appeal from this angle 
rather than from the angle of price. 
Shorts for women are being shown in 
some retail stores but have not as yet 
been in any real demand and even 
those producing such garments can- 
not expect any real volume of busi- 
ness. 


Volume in Women’s Rayon Goods 


Rayon knitted garments for women 
still hold the volume of business which 
has been received for some time and 
manufacturers of this style using a 
branded non-lustrous rayon, are meet- 
ing with good success. 

About all that is needed now for 
knitters and selling agents producing 
medium and heavy weight goods to 
close the fall season is some early 
good snappy weather and then real 
buying should take place for immedi- 
ate delivery. 

Spring business is still lagging and 
until jobbers have bought and_ sold 
their entire stock of fall and winter 
numbers, business for spring delivery 
cannot be expected in any real volume. 
Whether the jobber buys today de- 
pends on what he knows the retail 
buyer will accept and when the ulti- 
mate consumer holds off buying, busi- 
ness all along the line is retarded for 
the jobber has taken the attitude that 
he will not stock any amount of mer- 
chandise. It is possible that he may 
he wise in not wishing to “hold the 
bag.” but nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that he loses his real identity 
ind status as 

is attitude. 


a jobber by adopting 


Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
est Point, Ga., will put its new steam 
plant in operation about Jan. 1, work on 
the plant being approximately 60% com- 
plete. The plant will generate 1,500 
kw., using extraction type turbine. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
‘ sineers, 


are the 





Initiative at Premium in Hosiery 





Too Many Copyists in Fancies—Con- 


troversy on Length 
W HEN asked this week just what 


seemed to be an outstanding cause 
for the upset condition in the half 
hose market a leading manufacturer 
answered: “Lack of originality.” 
Need More Initiative 
To some it would seem that there 
had been too much originality, but as 
the speaker expressed it, he did not 
mean copying the other man’s styles 
and trying to imitate patterns which 
the mill was not properly equipped to 
make. Rather he meant the inability 
of most manufacturers to take a step 
showing real initiative. There has 
been altogether too much of waiting 
to see what someone else was going 
to show and then trying to jump in 
the market with a product priced con- 
siderably lower than the original un- 
til the market is flooded with cheap 
merchandise all of a likeness causing 
an overproduction and a complete kill- 
ing of the stvle and the value of the 
special machine upon which it was 
made. This has happened time and 
time again, and manufacturers cannot 
surely stay in business long if they 
continue policies which cut the life of 
a machine costing many hundreds of 
dollars, to a very short period and 
render the machines useless for any 
thing other than the 
tvpe of goods. 


very cheapest 


Along with this abuse too many 
manufacturers have piled up large 


quantities of certain styles without 
knowing exactly where they were 


going to be disposed of. This con- 
dition is followed by a flood of dis- 
tress goods for which makers seemed 
glad to receive almost anything. 

To manufacturers of integrity who 
produce with the idea of building and 
maintaining a reputation for quality 
and honest values, such tactics have 
been a real cause for complaint. 

The last few have 
many problems to mills and 
axents, for 


vears brought 
selling 
during the craze for 
fancies there has and still is a marked 
part of jobbers to 
buy in advance of their actual needs 
Some jobbers claim that more hosiery 
is bought when large 
variety of patterns, while others are 
asking for 


reticence on the 


there is a 
more conservative and 
neater patterns. As stated last week 
the better grades of hosiery are being 
shown in clocks. vertical stripes and 
embroidered effect 
one can judge bv the past. history 
should itself The lead 


ing patterns are always brought out 


neat patterns. If 


repeat here. 
in higher priced goods until a cer- 
tain surplus is produced and_ then 
these patterns appear in the cheaper 


plaited and cotton numbers. It seems 


of Women’s Goods 


that the styles of fancies are now fol- 
lowing this trend. They are lending 


themselves more in accord with the 


among. all 
types of men, of the proper relation 


increasing understanding, 
and coordination of accessories to the 
complete attire. 
Controversy on Lengths 
Recently considerable controversy 
has taken place relative to variation in 
the lengths of fashioned hose and the 
need to standardize same. 
It will be remembered that in 
a standard length for 


IQ24 
full-fashioned 
hose was established at 27'%-in., but 
it is evident that this has been for 
gotten by many or at least is not being 
adhered to. 

Of course styles have changed even 
in the span of the last four vears and 
as women’s. skirts became more 
abbreviated each vear, jobbers have 
insisted upon 30 to 33-in. hose to use 
the length as a selling point. [Even so 
it has been found that for the average 
woman such lengths are far too long 
and reach proportions of opera leneth 
hose unles sheerest 
chiffon 


they are of the 


which have practically no 
elasticity and so should be about 30-1n. 


When 


women are 


hose is of excessive length, 
forced 
into the silk boot 


welt 


to place garters 
instead of into the 
causing almost immediate runs 
and many complaints about the hose. 

To counteract this and also be the 
means of saving valuable silk to manu 
facturers, a table of lengths varying 
with sizes was otfered by one manu 
facturer. Another, 
that such a plan is impractical because 
of complications in the knitting room 
and has substituted a simpler plan of 


however, asserts 


two lengths, 28™%-in. for sizes 8 to 9, 
and 29%-in for sizes 9% to 10%. <A 
canvass of manufacturers and selling 
agents discloses that 
such lengths 


most agree any 
as 30 to 33 in. are far 
too long for semi-service or service 
hose in either full-fashioned or 
less and_ that properly con 
structed either type of hose should not 


be over 29-in 


seam- 
when 


The statement was made by a prac 
tical. knitter that length 
should be run as enough complications 


only one 
were variation in 
Full 


though the most 


caused by the 


lengths on the machines. 


fashion frames, 


accurate of any, vary '% to I-in. in 


legs produced, and seamless as much 


as two inches, caused by variations in 


varn, speeds, tension, temperature, 


humidity and many other causes 


The Seasons’ Colors 


Colors in women’s hose are follow 


ing the trend of the season’s dress 


materials and shoes, and while su 
shades as grain still maintain a stroi 
position, light gun metal and brow 
including tan shades are 
steadily as fall is advance 

It has been 


manufacturers 


ng 
evidenced that sor 


will again 


attempt 
put over the mesh or fish net sty 
both in expensive full-fashioned nut 
bers and seamless styles made on tl 
spiral float machine and it remains to 
be seen whether any greater degree ol 
success will be met than was had dur- 
ing last season. 

Business in general is very much 
the same as during the previous few 
weeks with fill-in orders for 
chandise 


fall mer 


constituting a fairly good 


proportion of what is done. 


Bathing Suits Start 


New Season Goods Well Received 
Because of Styling 

It has heen stated by leading manu 

facturers of that the 

new styles recently shown are taking 

The 


entirely new type of seamless suit is 


bathing suits 


exceptionally well with buyers 


having the finest reception which can 

be expected for so early in the selling 

period 
By all 


ceptional year in this 


signs this should be an ex 
market, for the 
through to 
the first of this month cleaned practi 
cally all of the stocks of both retailers 


continued warm weather 


and jobbers and instances were re 
ported where the jobber needed goods 
badly during the final period. 

The styles are well worth noting 
for real care has been taken to make 
the garments 
with 


well tailored costumes 


many manufacturers centering 
their efforts to make even more popu- 
lar typical swimming suits of the 
speed suit type. 

Style in Fall Knit Underwear 
Campaign to Advance the “Shirt 
and Long” for Winter 
The Merchandising Department ot 
the Knit 
that United 
States should change his type of un- 
derwear in the fall and winter of the 
year, from that worn during the sum 

mer months. 


In summer the 


Industry main 


man in the 


Underwear 


tains every 


majority of men 
wear either the two-piece combination 
the light 


These are largely 


with knit pullover shirt or 
weight union suit. 
ot the athletic 
and reaching nearly 


type without sleeves 
to the knees 
Knit studies 


health 


have developed the fact that, to imsure 


industry departmental 
of underwear in relation to 
perfect health and proper 
tection, in the fall of the vear 


body pro 
with 
its cool evenings and mornings, men 
should change to a garment where the 
drawer 


knee, 


portion reaches below — the 


For business wear in the fall 
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Maae in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 lb. Sizes 


Full- bloomed Dyeing 


IVE, vigorous colors. Each from the previous bath. The 
one dyeing in its full hue tank and paddle of this machine 
and intensity. Never varying are easily and thoroughly scoured 
from specifications—never dulled —they’re made of monel metal. 


or weakened. Entrust your hosiery to a Strick- 


The Strickland Paddle Dyeing land. You can bank on “full- 
Machine insures this true, un bloomed” dyeing. You can for- 
i ected dyeing of the hosiery. get about offshades, hangovers , i 
here’s no chance of a hangover and rust marks. Write. Six Feed Rotary Jacquard Machine for 


Knitting Latest Jacquard Designs. 
S F R | ( K A N D Write for Catalogue and full information ConsoLibafeD FexTLe 
Little Falls 
Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. STAFFORD & HOLT New York, U. S. A. 


New York Office—D. Stromberg, 1204 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 


Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 


Chemnitz, Saxony 


Continental Needles 


Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 


5008 


Acme D 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 


use them 


OY OLR OOKLA KONO KOOKS KONO NOOK LONG 


a eVeKerever 


oy 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 


“Pemco” Dye Nets 


Made by PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
Autun, S. C. 


(OVO OVeV eee Verevey 


(eX 


~o 
lelete 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


KE. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


OOOO 


OOOO0O 


SOOHOHSSSHSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSISHSSSSSSHSSSSSHESSs, 


— See dlso—— 
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Revolving Cams 


ecccceccccococose CATALOG Covcrccoovocooce « CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. : 71 Mureny Street New York 


Telephone—Walker 1536 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


and winter months, the preferable type 
is the quarter length sleeve and the 
top of sock length drawers. In colder 
climates or where weather changes are 
more acute, the preferable suit is of 
wrist and ankle length type. 

While the weight of the garment 
should be governed by the occupation 
and the climate, in any event a heavier 
weight than that worn in summer 
should be adopted in the cooler 
months. However, when a man’s oc 
cupation is such as to require him to 
be in and out of doors at frequent in- 
tervals, he should choose a medium 
weight wear of cotton or cotton-wool 
mixture, or if preferred, a silk-wool 
mixture. 

\ man whose duties require him to 
be out of doors practically all of the 
time in the winter should wear a 
heavier weight of cotton or cotton 
wool mixture underwear, and for 
extreme cold weather or employment 
subject to chill from dampness and 
cold, he should wear a garment with a 
high percentage of wool content. 

Retailers should take these facts 
into consideration in displaying and 
selling underwear, by grouping the 
types and weights with appropriate 
labels in accordance with the season 
of the year and the various kinds of 
occupation and exposure for which 
they are adapted. They should be 
able to advise the purchaser as to the 
type most suitable for him to wear, 
and this can be done without offense 
by the exercise of a little diplomacy 
and good judgment. 

Style is becoming more and more a 
factor in knit underwear in general, 
and for summer weight goods has 
become a dominant factor. New de- 
signs in track pants and_ pullover 
shirts, new color etfects, new forms 
of construction at the waist and 
shoulder in union suits, rayon and silk 
stripes, all have played an important 
part in men’s styles, and these innova- 
tions, to some degree, will be = in- 
troduced into the fall and winter 
stocks. 

In the same manner that ‘“tracknit”’ 
suits and “knit athletic” union suits 
attracted attention for the summer, 
the type of underwear that will un 
doubtedly receive the most attention in 
the show windows and underwear dc- 
partments for winter wear will be a 
“Shirt and long” with a pastel color 
trim at the waist and perhaps a sock 
ength cuff leg with cuff in the same 
olor shading, with harmonizing color 
cheme on the cuffs and the neck band 
t the shirt. It is expected that there 
ill be shown a quarter length sleeve, 
hree-quarter length drawer union 
uit, the leg and sleeve cuffs being in 
istel shades with a neck and front 

rim to harmonize. 

or young men and college chaps a 

w idea that will be shown will be a 
hort sleeve sock length two-piece and 

ion suit the cuffs on sleeves and legs 

iving vivid colored stripes in blue, 
own, crimson, ete. with harmonizing 
ck and waist trim. 


Penmans is 60 Years Old 


Anniversary of an Outstanding 
Canadian Knitting Company 
MONTREAL, CANADA.—Sixty vears 

is a long time, as age of industries 

goes in Canada, for a Canadian indus 
try to have served the Canadian pub 

Penmans,  Ltd., 

celebrates its (solden Jubilee. 


lic. his vear, 


Away back in 1868, John Penman 
started in business in Paris, Ontario, 
for himself, manufacturing chie!ly 
stockinette which was sold by the roll 
and finished and fashioned by the 
womentfolk into the underclothing, 
socks and stockings, required at that 
time. His efforts were attended by a 
continuous record of success and ex 
pansion during the vears that fol 
lowed, through booms anil depres 


sions, steadily growing in size and 
importance, acquiring mills that had 
either failed or languished  undet 
former managements, until by 1900 


his company, the Penman Mig. C 


Ltd., was not only of great national 
importance, but the largest textile en 
terprise in Canada, and one of the 
largest knitting concerns in the British 
Empire. “Penangle” knitted products 
were a household commodity through 
out the Dominion, and Penmans 95 
and 71 and other staple lines of mer 
chandise were firmly established in the 
dry goods market, with an annual 
turnover of upwards of three million 
dollars, emploving several thousand 
workers. 

John Penman disposed of his enter 
prise in tgo4, and with it went the 
Penman name and trade-mark. Pen- 
mans, Ltd., substituted a strong group 
of industrial leaders. led by Sir 
Charles (then C. B.) retaining the 
active managerial personnel and_ all 
the traditions of the old company. 
Today, Penmans, Ltd... is almost 
unique among successful, industrial 
enterprises in Canada, The security 
behind the capital stock of the com 
pany, widely held by — investors 
throughout the country, has steadily 
appreciated in value; the products of 
the company, in vastly greater volume 
and variety, are just as firmly en 
trenched in the market as ever before: 
the trade-mark is as valuable a guar 
antee of quality and merit as at any 
time in the history of the organiza 


tion, and the company retains a leadet 


ship in the industry that is a credit 

the industrial fabric of the Dominio 
Krom the hand-frame to. the 

fashioned hosierv machine, from 

waterwheel to the hydro-electric, frot 

ot SAS aes ae eT f 

the Nand-jack to the spinning tran 


from the davs of custom-selling to the 
present system of merchandising—a 
long journey in the history of an i 
dustry. Canadian business is extend 
ing congratulations to Penmans on its 
both anniversary. 

Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co., Philadel 
phia, Pa. This concern, silk and ray 
dyers, etce., has awarded contract for 
minor alterations to be made to their 
plant, S. W. Cor. %h & Buttonwood 
sts. 














PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 








a 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elin:i- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 


The superiority, of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 


methods. 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
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—— Sturtevant —— 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


September 22, 





The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


D * * 
rying Equipment 
(a 

The many outstanding features in Stur- 
tevant Drying Equipment insure larger 
output at lower cost. Such advantages 
as low power, low steam consumption, 
positive circulation and automatic 
temperature and humidity control have 
prompted many large textile mills to 
install Sturtevant Drying Equipment 
for their particular work. 


Water Tube Boilers 
Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 
Refractories 
Seamless Tube and Piping 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Candler Building 
SO Federal Street 
Marquette Building 
fraction Building 
Guardian Building 
Sid's aa Magnolia Building 
; aie b 444 Seventeenth Street 
DE TR Orr 3 ... Ford Building 
HOUSTON. TEXAS.........Electrie Building 
LOS ANGELES ; .....Central Building 
NEW ORLEANS . ...o44 Camp Street 
PHILADELPHIA Se heoatie se Packard Building 
(| PHOENIX. ARIZ . Heard Building 
. ; ....-Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
te 'L, AND. ORE en Failing Building 
) S. Tv AKE CIiry .. Kearns Building 
: tANCISCO . Sheldon Building 
E 


Steam Superheaters 


A complete drying service including the 
remodelling of stock dryers is offered to 
the trade by Sturtevant engineers. 
They are always ready to discuss your 
drying requirements and recommend 
equipment that will fully meet your 
needs. 


ATI ANTA 


BATTLE 9 ee ae eitinn 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY TAV. A.C BA... ; ‘alte ade Aguiar 104 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. st baa eer een 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 

















BESIDES ELBOW ROOM 


Industries moving to the Southeast are following gen- 
erally the sound policy of locating plants near villages 
and towns in the suburbs of cities. This tendency is 
especially marked in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chat- 
tanooga District, which Central of Georgia lines serve, 
because the smaller communities welcome new enter- 


prises and the cities are alive to the importance of 
increasing manufacturing in their trade areas. Be- 
sides elbow room, manufacturers coming into this ter- 
ritory gain the advantage of certain fundamental 
factors which make it possible to produce their goods 
at lower cost than in congested manufacturing 
districts. 

Why not visit Georgia, Alabama, and the Chatta- 
nooga District, and investigate textile manufacturing 
opportunities for yourself? Let us know in advance 
of your trip, and we shall be glad to cooperate with 
you. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 
Savannah, Georgia 


‘CENTRAL 


r GEORGIA 


_ IE 


Triple 


Vacuum System 


strips four cards at a time 


without 


picks up every 


shutting 


off power, 


wad of waste 


and dirt from under every ma- 


chine in every department and 


conveys that waste directly to 


your waste house 


working dept. 


tance be 


ment. 


1000 


The savings 


or waste re- 


though the dis- 


feet or more. 


pay for the equip- 


Send for full particulars 


ABINGTON TEXTILE 


MACHINERY WORKS 
White, 


Abington, Mass. 
Southern Office 


Fred H. 


Charlotte, 


foo 


Gen. Mer 


50 Congress St., 


Boston, Mass. 


COGK-GOLDSMITH 
TRIPLE VACUUM SYSTEM 


—— See cds 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TAL 
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Less Pressure on Men’s Wear 





Buyers 


Were Active 


in Short 


Period—W orsteds Spring Leaders 


¥EATED activity which followed 
the rush of spring openings of 
ien’s wear after Labor Day is cool- 
ng off. The Jewish holidays marked 
the end of the period of keenest pres- 
sure, since a number of buyers fin- 
shed up their initial survey of the 
inarket in the 1o business days pre- 
ceding Sept. 15. The appearance of 
ictivity was largely due to the con- 
centration of much small business into 
brief period. As suggested in these 
columns at the time, the actual total 
of initial business is not much differ- 
ent from that of past seasons. 
houses have benefitted to a fair ex- 
tent, while others are disappointed in 
he lack of results. 

\s usual buyers find matters to 
criticise, but for the most part the 
criticism concerns the manner of open- 
ing rather than prices or styles. The 
confusion incident to the showing of 
various 


Some 


materials at one 
time seems to be the chief objection. 
lf the goods could be segregated into 
classes such as woolens, medium and 
low grade worsteds, and fine woolens 
and worsteds, and made uniform as to 
date as regards those classes but with 
a week or so between to separate 
them, it might well be that buyers’ 
criticisms would be answered and 
that things would be simpler to handle 
tor many selling offices. 

Market authorities foresee the com- 


classes of 


ing spring as a worsted season as has 
heen true of several recent spring sea- 
sons. Not only has the currency of 
tropical worsteds sufficient weight to 
make worsteds important, but other 
worsteds are being given more inter- 
ested attention by buyers than are the 
general lines of The style 
ogue of small neat effects and weaves 
showing careful handicraft, gives wor- 
steds an advantage of which makers of 
these lines are taking fullest advant- 
we Even in the field of popular 
priced suits there is considerable in- 
sistance on worsteds and there are 
vailable than ever a_ wide 
variety of well styled worsted lines 
rom $1.50 to $2.00. Competition be- 
lines of 


woolens. 


more 


veen these and woolens is 
turally severe. 


x * * 
Wear The 
owing of spring women’s wear by 
e prominent organization brought 


rth much interest but only cautious 
iving 


Women’s Openings: 


This attitude was expected 
don the whole the reception is 
tter than anticipated. It is reported 
it Dept. 4 of the American Woolen 

will open spring lines on Tuesday, 


> 


25. Other lines will be shown 


, 


ng the course of October as there 


seems little reason for hurried action 
on the part of Efforts are 
being made to reestablish a broader 
market for fancies in the women’s 
wear field and some results are ex- 
pected to be evident next spring. The 
accepted staples will of course be con- 
tinued, but there seems no hurry to 


sellers. 


open them as buyers know what they 
are, and the opening merely 
amount to setting prices for the new 
season. 


would 


* * x 

Women’s Fabrics for Fall: \\ready 
the alleged low stocks of distributors 
are said to be making themselves felt 
in more. persistent 


goods. 


inquiry for 
This call has since the Jewish 


spt it 


holiday spread out to cover a variety 
of fancy coatings in addition to the 
more staple broadcloths, 
which have been in 
ment. Some 


suedes, etc 
constant move- 
merchants are more 
hopeful now than for some time that 
spot activities will become really brisk 
and will encourage 
buying new spring 
delivery. 


interest in 
future 


more 
lines for 


* * * 


Men’s Wear Styles: 
outstanding fabrics for spring are 
sharkskins and shadow stripes. Buy- 


ers have disclosed fondness for these 


goods and _ sellers fairly well 
with variations of each. 
The sharkskin movement has taken on 
considerable proportions and it prom- 


were 
prepared 


ises to offer a further 
variation as the progresses. 
Whether supplementary lines should 
be offered is a moot 
market, but doubtless 


will ofter 


basis for 


season 


point in the 
many houses 
them. Temptation is 
strongest with those houses which did 
not exactly make the bull’s eve with 
their first showing. They can act on 
what they have since learned of the 
market and perhaps in addition give 
the buyer some new variation which 
will attract him later in the season 
when he is looking for materials with 
which to sweeten his line. 


Sale of Texas Fall Mohair Be- 
ginning 

UvaLpe, TeEx.—The total 
lation of fall) mohair 
approximate 1,500,000 Ibs., 
to LG. 
warehouse. The clip is now coming 
in rapidly. It is said to be of a high 
quality and heavy. 


accumu- 
here’ will 
according 
Nunn, manager of a local 


The only sale so far reported was 
of 7 000 lbs., brought 60c a 
pound. The spring clip here sold for 
76'ec a pound for kid hair and 86%c 
for grown hair. 


which 


\mong the 
-taken 


Cottons Make Progress Anyway 





Business Improves Despite 
Weakness in Raw Material 


VEN without the support of firm 
raw cotton, the cotton goods mar- 
ket has progress 


during the last week. The recession 


made encouraging 


of the staple to new low ground for 
the movement has not deeply unsettled 
the confidence of Nearly 


readjusted 


fabric users. 


all lines which have been 


to a lower basis, such as gray goods, 


denims, tickings, khakis, 


etc., have proved ready sellers. It is 


chambrays, 


apparent that buvers feel that the bo 


t- 
tom of the market is near, if not al- 
ready reached, for they have operated 
heavily on a declining 


OTAVN goods 


market contrary to their usual habits 
when prices take a downward course. 

\t the present time the volume of 
cotton goods which may go into con- 


sumption seems usually sensitive to 


a narrow range of price. For example 
1g to 20c cotton repelled buyers of 
goods and business 


to 18¢ 


lagged, while 17 


cotton has proved attractive 


enough a basis to bring out consider 
able business for the last quarter ot 
the year. Many authorities regard 17¢ 


4 


as too low if the only 
14% million 


world consumption is 


crop is to be 
The 


howevet 


bales factor of 

to be 
curtail 
United States. is 
that 
domestic 


into consideration. If 
ment outside of the 
than 


states, 


greater 
United 
get their cotton on 


proportionately 
within the 
mills will 
which will 
and their 
time. 

On the 


a basis 
appear attractive to them 
customers at least for a 


basis of what has already 


been done it seems probable that the 
; show up 
better in the cotton goods industry 
than the first half. Mulls have ac- 
cumulated better forward orders dur- 


latter half of the vear will 


ing the last few weeks than they have 
had on their 


books for some. time. 
Some gray goods lines have been 
heavily bought at low figures, and 


some lines of colored goods are near- 


ing the sold up state. In that part of 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Sept. 19 Sept. 12 Sept. 21, 1927 





Spot cotton, N. Y.... 17.95¢ 18 30¢ 21.00¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 5°e-6lee 55¢-6)Ke 6! 5¢ 
384-in., 64x60, 5.35 7144-8¢ 74-8. ¢ 85¢-O¢ 
39- in., 68x72,4.75.. 834-834¢ 8! 9-8%%4¢ 97 ,-10¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4 25 94e Be¢ 11'4¢ 
39- in., 90x80, 4.00. . 10'4-10%¢¢10!14-10%<¢ 1144-12¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00 854-834 ¢ 834 ¢ 11-11 %¢ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00.. 1014 410'4-10%¢ 12'4-13¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00. Bike 8l4¢ 954-10¢ 
Pajama Checks 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 8lé¢ Slo¢ 95 g-10¢ 
36)-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 7'4-7l4¢ 7)4-7l4¢ &¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd..... 1034-11¢ 1l¢ 1234¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 17¢ 17¢ 19¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz........ 21-2244¢ 22-23 %4¢ 24-2446 
Standard prints....... %¢ O¢ 834¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
ha ms, 27-in..... 10%¢ 10%¢ 10¢ 


the field where trade is not so brisk, as 
for example with cotton duck mills, 
there is carefully maintained cur- 
which will probably carry 
these branches of the business through 


tailment 


their difficulties with the minimum of 
hardship. 
not far 


If cotton remains stabilized 
from 18c, it is the trade ex- 
pectation that a real step up from the 
bottom of the depression will have 
been taken. 

* 3 * 

Cotton Blankets: Recent reports in- 
dicate that the current tall is 
behind the excellent 


con- 


siderably record 
made in this branch of the field last 


i 


year. Except for certain lines which 
market, 
hands are said to be accumulat- 


ing stocks. It 


have a particular hold on the 


first 


is understood however 
that distributors have fairly well liqui- 


dated their stocks, so that decks are 


clear tor action during the next few 


weeks which may considerably 


up the situation. 


clear 


x ok x 

Chambrays: Price readjustments on 
numerous have 
Consolidated 
Selling Corp. has reduced prices on 
Pilot Senior and Pilot Junior 36 inch 
chambrays about ‘1! The 
Riverside & Dan Mills 
have readjusted prices on their cham- 
bray lines, as have also the Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Co. Although 
business in chambrays was _ reported 
fairly good toward the Au- 
gust, there is diverse opinion as to 
how the market as a stands. 
It is apparently true that conditions 
are spotty. 


lines of chambrays 


been announced. The 


¢ per yard, 
River Cotton 


cle se of 


whole 


x * x 
Denims: The 17¢ basis on denims 
continues to meet the approval of 
overall manufacturers, to whom it 
offers a better margin of profit than 
they have had for a number of months. 
It is understood that several organiza- 
tions are already well sold for the 
remaining months of the vear. 
x * x 

Wash Goods: Aiter a period of 
sampling on wash goods for the spring 
1929 season, there is said to be more 
doing in the nature of actual orders. 
Printed effects are popular and rayon 
constructions bid fair to hold 
popularity. In cases 


their 
better 
progress in all-rayon goods may be 


some 


made this season than was made last. 
x * x 

Print Cloths: Users of print cloths 

have been active buyers of 64x60s at 

7 1S. If 


cotton strengthens as the 


week progresses that figure will prob- 
ably give place to 73¢c 


before the 
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Speed When You Need It---Quality Production Always--- | 


The Machines Confirm It 


Karl 
Lieberknecht 
Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 


also 


The Einsiedel ; 
} : In Any Desirable Gauge 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines and Number of Sections. 


Imported and Sold Exclusively by 


Louis Hirsch, Inc. 


556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 
New York Office: 1328 Broadway 


Lieberknechts Have Been Building Hosiery Machines For Over Fifty Years 


Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 


FLETCHER a De. 
EXTRACTORS i Nee eK) The “Textile. Industry, Next’ in 


Importance to Foodstuffs, Makes 
a Constant Demand for Trained 


en. 
REALLY 7 The Demand Increases by Rea- 
DO CUT oe of coer eagene’ 
rganization and is Era o 
COSTS Novelty in Color and Structure. 


rent rE 
- . = = . . . . A 
Equip your Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machines with opens Zemteuiber, (3, 1928 


Vertical Scherf Needles and you will find that they are the Secccuel incense 


For Illustrated Circular of either 
M otor- chool, address 


Deleon best Needles made. E. W. France, Director 
Extractor Broad and Pine Streets 


They Satisfy the Users— ha ssn 


They Cut Down on Seconds— 


They Increase Production WM. BREEDON’S SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


a GREIM’S THREAD CARRIER TUBES. SPRING KNITTING 


SINKERS — DIVIDERS — ETC. 
me ee ge Imported and Distributed by and TRICK NEEDLES 
AND BURR BLADES OF 


featured in dependable Louis Hirscu, INC. ALL KINDS 


Fletcher Extractors. 
Joe ee AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
CONSOLIDATED eT 556 GREGORY AVE. WEEHAWKEN, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 1328 BROADWAY — 
FLET WORK » We , 
C = Ol S Sole Selling Agents in U. S. A. and Canada yet ey 


f 

Pt, = a Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds © 
Sai VUTOHER aed SECOND SL 
UNUNOER \ works | ALLA, 


=item a 


New Brunswick 
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Fabrics—Continued 


At mid-week it was al- 
ready hard to place orders at a quar- 
ter, and traders said that the advance 
will doubtless be made if cotton does 
not show a return of weakness. In 
the same way 68x72s were free sellers 
at &'4c, but that price is giving way 
to &85ec. 


week closes. 


Burlaps Firmer 


More Business and Slight Gains All 
Along the Line 

Firmer prices came into effect early 

this week on nearly all positions in the 

burlap market, and a moderate amount 

of trading in future shipments was 


done. Some spots were moved and a 
few nearby goods sold. Far 
continued nominal in 
little interest. 


afloats 


quotation with 


Calcutta cables showed an advance 
on the bazaar, and prices, especially 
on Heavies, were advanced. The trade 
was awaiting the final Indian Goyern- 
ment jute forecast. 

Spot and afloat 8 oz. 40s 
quoted at 7.35c, Sept. shipments from 
Calcutta were at 7.25 to 7.30c; Oct., 
7.30c; Nov.-Dec., 7.25c; Jan.-Mch., 
7.25c. Spot and afloat 10! oz. 40s 
were quoted at 10.15¢; Sept. shipments 
were at 9.85c; Oct., 9.60c; Nov.-Dec., 
g.25c; Jan.-Mch., 9.15¢c. 


were 


Quiet in Silks Depressing 





Satins Show Weakness 





New 


Novelties Are Now Best Sellers 


URING the last week prices on 

satins have eased, due to the 
demand slacking off for this fabric. 
With the resultant overproduction 
caused by this lost interest in satins, 
prices are bound to suffer and just 
how far manufacturers will go in 
cutting prices in an effort to regain 
some measure of this business will be 
seen in the next week or two. 


It was also stated by leading factors 
in the silk industry that the demand 
had fallen off considerably for all 
classes of silks for immediate delivery 
with the possible exception of inter- 
est still existing in novelty fabrics. 

For some weeks this trend toward 
novelties has colored the bulk of busi- 
ness placed and several of the lead- 
ing houses are adding new fabrics to 
their lines for advanced winter sale. 

Outstanding among these is a warp 
printed taffeta produced in a range of 
twelve designs and five color combina- 
tions to each design. 


Attractive color schemes worked 
into large and small flower and geome- 
tric patterns are unusually attractive 
when printed on the warp and give a 


subtle and hazy effect to the fabric. 
\Vithout doubt 


more important constantly. 
hazardly chosen, 


color is becoming 
Not hap- 
but with discrimina 
tion of high fashion, colors, especially 
than in 


evening 


or evening wear, are clearer 


ecent seasons. The best 


‘olors seem to be lavendars, greens. 
vellows and blues and the red vogue 
mtinues to fashion 
ources ppearing in prac- 
cally collection at the 


‘aris openings. As 


develop at 
bright red a 
every recent 
usual, in the 


levelopment of a color trend the 
lovement affects other colors. For 
nstance, the rust beiges now appear 


ith a redder 
re used 


1 
HOTS, 


cast and touches of red 


in -combination with other 


The most important factor of color 
letermination at this time and for the 
ming season, is the vogue for sun 
‘nned complexions which are accepted 
more and more as being extremely 


+ 


smart. The coming Palm 
son will 
reach 


Beach sea- 
undoubtedly see the 
greater heights and 
colors will be popular 


vogue 
costume 


with women 


only when they harmonize with a 
golden tan complexion. This unques- 
tionably accounts for the clearer, 
brighter quality of the new fashion 
colors. 
* * * 
Velvets: ‘\hese fabrics are in about 


the same position as last noted with 


almost no call for the regular type, | 


but transparent numbers are well sold 
up. 


* * * 


Satins: Satins have fallen off con- 
siderably and prices are much lower 
in many cases. 


* * * 


Crepes, Voiles 


and Georgettes: 
These fabrics have met almost no call 
as yet this season and manufacturers 
say that interest in these goods for use 
in evening gowns is slower than past 
years in being evidenced. 


* ae * 
Ribbons: Ribbons have gained 
100% in the last month and it is stated 


that some manufacturers are now un- 
able to deliver in any real quantity as 
they had 


been skeptical about 


facturing during such a weak 


manu 
market 
as they have experienced for a long 
time. Large 
helped to 
plaids, 


sales in hair bows have 
revive the market, and 


Roman stripes and moires in 
21% to 3-inch and even in 4 and 5-inch 


goods are selling well 


* * * 


Silk Situation at a Glance: [ro 
puctioN—Overproduction — in 
caused by lack of interest 


satins 


DEMAND—Generally poor at present 
for almost any type of fabric. 

Stocks—Possibility of 
forming if 
satins. 


stocks 


revived in 


1 » 
large 
interest is not 


SENTIMENT—No wide-spread inter- | 


est in present market, and prices on 
some lines are weakening. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, 
Over 1,900 in use by 


Skein or Bobbin 


Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired 
at Short Notice. 


; Upright 
Skein or 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 





the ar 
CIRCULAR 


JACQUARD 











Easy 
Pattern 
Change 







Large 
Production 


UNLIMITED PATTERN RANGE 








Enables you to give play to your ideas and produce designs not 
icamin with other methods 

Uses patterns punched on paper—cost little and are very easily 
changed. 

Eight changes of color, any stitch; self edge, cuff bottoms, tubular 
welt, draw threads, body lengths. 





Jacquard patterns and plain staples on one 
and sizes—14”, 16”, 18”, 20” and 28”. 


A True Circular 


machine. All gauges 





Jacquard Machine—not a trick wheel machine 






Write for further information 


The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 


1924 W. Hunting Park Ave., Phila., Pa., U.S. A. 
New York Display Room, 366 Broadway 
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Why Jobber-favored 


When you need Hollow Screws in a hurry, you are 
surer of getting “ALLENS” than any others. Good 
Jobbers in every locality have them. 

This Jobber-favor the country over means well-kept stocks to 


give you quick service. Means short-notice deliveries for 
emergencies. 


There is one main reason why Jobbers prefer to supply you 
with ALLEN screws. Because your Jobber’s success depends 
on yours. On the progress of business in his local territory. 


And he knows that mills using ALLEN screws have fewer 
machinery tie-ups, lower maintenance costs and, other things 
being equal, better profits on manufacturing. 


THE ALLEN MFG. Co. 
141 Sheldon St. Hartford, Conn. 


Spotlights the Running-lime 
and the Wasted Time 


A VeepeR-Roor Pick Counter will focus attention on 
the actual running-time of a loom, as shown by its record 
of picks. It will total the picks woven daily or hourly, to 
compare with the number you ought to get with the loom 
making a good average running-time. 

Spotlight the record of every weaver, and watch pro- 
duction go Up; 


STILT) mh TET es 
FJ7TTIL III py TITIAN) 





Veeder-Root ‘lextile Counters can be applied to every 
machine and work-situation in a mill. Write for Booklet 
‘T-1, or ask to try one of the Counters. 


Noode— ROO ]NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tentering and Drying Machines Established 1870 


aati JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


> 
~ > 
a 















All 


Classes 


f ||| TENTERING AND 
WOOLENS DRYING MACHINES 


and | 


WORSTEDS | For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


Washers and Crabbing Machines —— See cise —— 


(i Seaikeem ~TWENTIETH CENTURY 
D. R. KENYON & SON, Raritan, N. J. | 


Also Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth | UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL : 














SO 


I 
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New Low Mark for Southern 
Shares Average 
Gastonia, S. C., Sept. 15.—Ac- 
rding to figures released today by 
S. Dickson & Co., the average bid 
rice for 25 of the most active south- 
ern cotton mill stocks reached a new 
low mark of 103.20, compared with 
104.12 for the previous week, a de- 
cline of g2c per share. 
Sales for the 
light. Buyers 


week were again 
were attracted only 
when prices were named at materially 
reduced quotations. Since the second 
week in June there has been a decline 
number of stocks ranging as 
much as $12 to $15 per share. 


~ 


in a 


New Bedford Mill Dividends 
Are Lowest on Record 

New Beprorp, MAss.—The amount 
distributed in dividends for the third 
for 28 New Bedford cotton 
manufacturing corporations was $257,- 


quarter, 
--o. Basing these returns on a capi- 
tal of $57,211,900, which does not in- 
clude the and Manomet 
mills now being liquidated, the average 
return for the third quarter is 45c, or 
about one-half of the rate for the first 
quarter of the year. The rate for 
the year will be slightly in excess of 
$2, based on the returns for the pres- 
ent quarter, an amount that compares 
poorly with the mean average of bet- 
ter than $11 for the 10 years previous 
to 1928. 


Fairhaven 


lt is hardly necessary to add that 
the rate for the third quarter, is the 
smallest in the history of the textile 
ndustry in this city, as will be the 
rate for the year. These figures bear 
mute testimony to the manner in 
which stockholders have suffered as a 
result of the depression in the indus- 
try and the textile strike that has 
closed 26 corporations controlling 56 
mills for the last 22 weeks. 

lhe rates and amounts paid for the 
hird quarter : 


Amount 
Mill Capital Rate Paid 

\cushnet $2,000,000 ee ee ee 
Beacon pfd. 1,283,000 1% $19,245 
Booth com. SCR Nwe DSW Res 
Booth pfd eS oN 
Bristol Pe ee SE a Pee geen oem wo & 
Butler OS ae 
Cit 


2 Pitti 750,000 
Dartmouth com 3,600,000 11 
11 





54,000 

Dartmouth pfd G00 000 4 T7500 
Gosnold eom.. 1,650,000 ae 
trosnold pfd. " eee 
Grinnell - Te re 
Hathaway 1,600,000 ‘ a ‘ 
Hlolmes com 500,000 5 
Holmes pfd. 600,000 se ahiaks AP spel cal 1B ie 
Kilburn 2 250.000 1 22,500 
Nashawena 7,500,000 cane © “hme ee 
Neild 1.200.000 2 24,000 
N B Cotton 

fd : TAO.000 1%4 11,250 
Nonquitt 4.800.000 ° ercces 
Pierce Mfg Pe UT aee Vee o cee 
Potomska . 1.800.000 ae 
Quissett com 2 000,000 2 $0,000 
Quissett pfd 305,000 A114 4,575 
Sharp com 2 656.000 
Sharp pfd 1,161,000... 
‘ 260,000 2 
! t Eee ee ee 
\\ sutta eee oe) =| lp A Km 
\ man .... 38,000,000 


: $57,211,900 $257,770 
Half of semi-annual dividend. 


Fall River Merger Approaching 





Homer Loring Refuses to Comment 


ing Dividends of 


Boston, SEPT. 19. 
CCORDING to rumors emanating 
from Fall River, New York and 
elsewhere the plans by which Homer 
Loring, the Boston banker who staged 
a comeback for the Boston & Maine 
R. R., is expected to salvage between 
one and two dozen Fall 
cloth mills, are nearing 


River print 
a stage where 
it will be difficult for Mr. Loring and 
his lieutenants to retrain from a cer- 
tain amount of publicity regarding 
their objectives and accomplishments. 
At the present writing they 
heretofore, saving 


are, as 
nothing and 
sumably “sawing wood.” 


pre- 


Among recent happenings that are 
shrouded in more or less mystery and 
that are believed by some to be con 
nected with Mr. Loring’s Fall River 
plans are the offer made recently for 
King Philip stock and the report that 
negotiations are under wavy for the 
purchase or control of Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co., New York converters. The 
offer for King Philip stock at $175 
a share came through an official of 
the First National Bank of Boston, 
and its identification with a possible 
Loring merger is believed to be based 
upon the desire of Mr. Loring to di- 
versify and “sweeten up” such a com- 
bination. It is natural to suppose that 
such a complete combination will re- 
quire skilled merchandising, therefore, 
the identification of the offer for the 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. No one identi- 
fied with either corporation admits 
knowledge of the identity of the pos- 
sible purchaser. Possibly the next de- 
velopment will be a rumor of an offer 
having been made for one of the fin 
ishing plants not far distant from Fall 
River. 

That the recent merger of Fall 
River banks was the first step taken by 
Mr. Loring in his rehabilitation pro- 
gram was freely acknowledged, and 
this week J. Edward Newton, treas- 
urer of the Barnard Mfg. Co. and 
former treasurer of the Troy Cotton 
& Woolen Manufactory and the Ark- 
wright Mills, directs a circular letter 
to Troy stockholders which is pre- 
faced by the statement that he was 
forced by the banks of Fall River to 
resign as treasurer of the Troy Cotton 
& Woolen Manufactory and warning 
stockholders that liquidation of several 
Fall River mills may be of forced 
character and advising stockholders to 
get together for conservation of their 
interests and for possibly independent 
consolidation. Mr. Newton 
consolidation and_ his 


favors 
letter is in- 
terpreted as being in opposition to the 


Loring plan. There appears to be an 





Liquidat- 


England Mills 


Mr. Newton’s letter 
that many Fall River Mills, now ap- 
pearing to be facing liquidation, may 
escape it by cooperation of stockhold- 
ers in 


New 


assumption in 


affecting a consolidation of 


their own. 


Profits in Converting 

Of all of the rumors tha 
appear to indicate approaching publi 
city for portions of the Loring plan 
Fall Mills 
perhaps none is more interesting than 
that identifving the Cohn-Hall-Marx 
Phis 
Ing house is one of the 
most 


various 


for rehabilitating River 


Co. with the merger convert- 


largest and 
successful in the country Its 
financial statement for the fiscal vear 


ended July 31 has just been published 


and shows net profits of $687,573 
after all charges. 


\fter payment ot 
preferred dividends a 


$047.83! 


balance ot 
was earned on the common 
stock, which is equal to $6.47 a share 
on the 


100,000 shares outstanding. 


l‘or the 1927 fiscal vear the net profit 
was $467,334, and after all deductions 
including preferred 
) 


balance of 


there 
$420,959 for the 
common stock, equal to $.20 a share. 


dividends 
was a 


sheet of the 
company for the last two years ended 
July 31 is as follows: 


The condensed balance 


ASSETS 


July 31 July 31 
1928 1927 
Cash . ; $256,058 $267 543 
Accts receivable. 2,635,217 2,131,249 
Notes receivable, 
ete . 60,110 8,724 
Life insurance : 29,285 18,643 
Inventory - 3,837,098 2 , 484 , 547 
Current assets . $6,317,771 $4,940,707 
Barbe McKenzie 
Corp. investment 292,960 292 960 
Miscellaneous .... 9,061 2,320 
Deferred charges 52,416 40,928 
+Fixed assets.. 81,659 93 545 
Total ..- $6,753,868 $5,370,462 


LIABILITIES 


Notes payable... ..$2,600,000 $1,960,000 


Accounts pavable.. 385,383 207 
Due emploves..... 86,966 66 
Tax reserve..... 100,361 74,5 
Current liabilities.$3,.172,711 $2,308,336 
**Preferred stock 526,900 655.700 
***Common stock. 1,000,000 1.000 (000 


Surplus ee 
Foreign drafts 339, ) 
Letters of credit. . 19,605 





Total .......$6,753,868 $5,370,462 


*Less reserve for discounts + Less re 
serve for depreciation ** Represented by 
5.600 shares ($100 par) in 1928, less 191 
shares in treasury, and 6,672 
1927, less 115 in treasury. 
sented by 100,000 shares. — 


shares in 
*** Repre 
Liquidation Dividends 
New England 
that are in the 


Of several 
mills 


cotton 
process ot 
liquidation the Lyman, Salmon Falls 
and Everett have paid additional divi- 
dends. The Lyman dividend of $25 
a share payable September 20 brings 
total payments of that corporation in 
liquidation to $215 a share. The 
Everett Mills dividend of $10 a share 








payable September 27 is an_ initial 
disbursement, and while more will be 
paid later the amount is at 
somewhat problematical. The balance 
sheet of the Salmon Falls Mig. Co. 
recently filed with the Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Corporations shows 
that that company had paid in liquida 
tion up to 
e 


525,057, 


present 


total of 
share. It 
investments and 
assets on June 30 equivalent to $4.86 


June 30 last a 
: equal to $39 a 
had — cash, other 


} 
a share. 


N. E. Southern Reorganization 


At a meeting held this week stock 
holders of the New England Southern 
Mills approved a reorganization plan 
proposed by the 
mills at 


directors whereby 
La Grange and Hogansville, 


Gaa., Lowell, Mass... and Lisbon, Me., 


have been or will be sold. In addition 
they approved the following capital 
readjustments: Bank loans of $2, 
500,000 and $3,244,000 of 7% note 
due 1929 will be exchanged. on the 


basis of each $1,000, for $150 in cash 


and interest adjustment, $350 in new 


5 


% notes due in 


5% 1933, and 5 shares 


of new $7 prior preferred lhe 
present $4,000,000 issue of preferred 
will be exchanged share for 


$7 preferred 


share for 
rhe present $5,000,0 0 


issue of preferred will be exchanged 
share for share for new common 


ach too shares of the present issue 
ot 203,042 


common shares will be 


given one share of new common 


ach share of the present $3,000,009 
issue of preferred ot the Stark Mill 
subsidiary will be given three 


quarters of a share of new preierred 
and one-quarter share of new 


New 


com 
mon stock of 


Mills. 
Boston Stock Auctions 


Eneland Southern 


The 


shares 


textile 


Wednesday’s 


following sales. of 


were made at 
auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par 


i Pr } 

8 Pepperell ‘ 1K 9444-9 ‘ 
25 Farr Alpaca 100 11°F) 

3 Great Falls 100 9 

5 Otis 1 45 6 
305 U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd. 100 800-95 

50 U. S. Worsted, com 15 

30 Lancaster, pfd ‘ . 10 13% 

50 Dwight . 25 121, 1% 
25 Boston Mfg pfd 100 21 i 

10 United Elastic 100) 15 

100 Plymouth Cordage -.- 100 i 

30 Sharp, com reer 100 21 

226 Parker Mills, com Li rn 

64 Parker Mills, pfd.. 100 261., 

11 B. B. & R. Knight pfd 

vt ot settenre . 100 10% 114 

5 Hill : evetamaveunes 100 22 

20 Naumkeag . A -» 100 139 

10 Ludlow wa <i 20) “ 
100 Nashua com . ‘ 1 42! ‘ 

30 Arlington ‘ 10 6} 

10 Quissett, com 1 g 1 
1137 Total 


Fall River Stocks Are a Shade 
Firmer 


FALL 
for local 


RIVER, 
mill 


Mass.—The 
stocks this 


demand 


week was 


confined to only a few issues, but was 
sufficiently strong to result in an ad- 
bids 


gether with a corresponding advance 


vance in for those sought, to- 
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| Sews heavy goods | WILDT & CO.,L™ = |. 


Designed by the head finisher of a large LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


New England wooien mil, the Dinsmore 
Improved Gear-ty p2 Rotary Machine has 
met with marked success. ee 5 

WE BUY 



















It has proved a practical and effective 


machine for sewing heavy cotton and 

woo'en goods, cotton ducks, woolen and KNITTED FABRICS 
cotton blankets, artificial leather, etc. . 

This heavy duty machine is operated by 

foot power and se..s any fabric, thick 4LL KINDS 
or thin, wet or dry. It is simply and one : 
carefully constructed, the gears being ac- 

curately machined. A noteworthy fea- IN LARGE QUANTITIES 

ture is the very heavy base permitting 
of easy moving from piace to place with- 
out danger of tipping over. Our line is 
most extensive. A catalog is yours upon 
request. $$$ pe 


Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 


4} 


pnsyons ee: ITF. DOMMERICH& CO. | 





See cAlso » 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 


a Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


vam 294 Fourth Avenue | : 
| . | NEW YORK ' 

Rome, Georgia | Established over 85 Years 
Hydro Electric Power lc KWH 


Open shop town, never any labor trouble, population 
9914% native born, 82% white. Wonderfully healthy loca- 
tion in the hills of North Georgia. Served by several rivers, 
exceptionally fine water and invigorating climate — no lost 
time from inclement weather. Especially adapted to small 
manufacturers using Rayon or other textiles. Over 70 dif- 
ferent manufacturers, making 150 different products. Paper 
and wood box factories facilitate crating needs. Three trunk 
railroads provide ample shipping facilities. 
























J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (Merchants i 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


STS AZAZ 


Rome was chosen by the American Chatillon Corporation 
(the 10 million dollar Rayon plant now in construction) in 
preference to all other locations. Inquire for information. W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. " 
Commission Merchants N 

Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents F 
ROME CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK i 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited | Ch 


BALING PRESS | |}: 


HYDRAULIC) 

| 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 











“The Live Wires Down in Dixie’”’ 








For Your Convenience 


TEXTILE WORLD s 
‘-tth Avenue, Talbot Mills 
New York, N. Y. 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 

(sentlemen: FREDERIC S. CLARK, Presidenc 

I sure would like to have a complete file of Suitings Uniform Cloths 
TEXTILE WORLD to keep at my home. Enclosed 
please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 26 
issues which please send to my home address as 














Size to suit your 1} fi 
work 1] I 


Ask us about them | 


Dunning & Boschert || 


Press Co., Inc. 








f »] ] Ows: 388 West Water St. 
Trade Mark Regisieres | SYRACUSE, N.Y.,U.S.A L, 
NIN kr a irc ie eee hig igi tats ae Wis Te swine Rian SS US. Pa. CGe ) i 
RR NS SS ee ani eaon Cette eae eet Soe ee ee 
Nat Hin :$e Wh sees bm as a ech rae alr Wig ea ts Ie a fo SR | iN 
: Broadcloths Suedes ||| HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 
END oD rahe ok aah ail WN 4 tna cieee a kaba ee Company Selling Agents PATENTS ij 
sana PARKER, WILDER & CO pene nas Ree eae tet BE tages || 





New York—Boston Special Attention to Textile Inventions . 
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Financial—Continued } | 
in asking prices. The bid for Davol Rowan Cotton Mills Co... 86 of | 
h advanced from I1 to 12, for Flint Sterling Spinning Co..... 9 10.5 | 
. rs Min ¢ Stowe Spinning Co........ ov 103 
n 52 to 54, for King Philip from Victory Yarn Mills Co.... ara at 
164 to 166 for Stev ens from &8 to 92, woe ce rer? eae. Voe 
for Union from 55 to 5714. Ask- os 
prices for same issues showed an : ; a ? 
ince of trom one to five points. Fall River Mills Stocks 
few available shares of Davis Quotations furnished by G. M. Hafford- 
have hee ake F the aw & Co.) 7 
. have been taken out of the mar- Bid Asked 
at trom 41 to 42, and a few shares Algonquin Printing Co... 310 : 
King Philip are reported to have ae Sere a 
PArHnare is. 0 ee -') 
at from 164 to 168. Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. . ae 
further information has leaked Border City Mfg. Co...... — . 1 
, ) ‘ a - Bourne Mills Co... 10 1S 
concerning the tentative ofter Of (Chace Mills WR alk atk 2 
-> per share for the capital stock of Charlton Mills ..... ‘ ot 
“ ; ; . Cornell Mills ... ae 
King Philip mills nor is any ex- Davis Mills ........ a: $2 
. pe ted pending the completion of the Dawei Mis Boston tren 4 
=, ippraisal of the mills’ assets which is” Granite Mills (com.).... é 1s i 
i) eine mg hue ere: 5 : -act Granite Mills (pfd.).. Ss 
| ei . mee by ee =o Sr King Philip Mills... as Sy : ; iS 
ot those who submittec 1e offer. L 1 Lake Mills (com.). a lu 7 W 
nel that the leucine will be Laurel Take Mills Ape.) S Universal No. 90 inder Sy 
ae . F — Lincoln. fe. Co.......... 30 3S 7 6 
} completed the present week. Luther Mig. Co. ag 112 Sy with Over-end Attachment Ss 
Merchants Mfg. o < 
| i Narragansett Mills ....... “s 30 Sy y 
| | Sew England Textile Stocks Varker Mite (omic. 8 43 Winding Fillingfor {© 
| (Quotations at “Public Sale” are baseq l’arker Mills (pfd.)....... 25 ai i) ww) 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction lilgrim Mills ............ 13° w oe WA 
and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and Sagamore Mfg. Co ee a w i] 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- gpovye Mills ; 12 wy eavin WI] 
ing Boston dealers.) wane Stafford Mills ee a Se ees ; cf Sy i) 
u i . ow. ¥ wees = 
Sale Bid Asked Stevens Mfg. Co... = Ss ‘ ; My 
\m. Mfg., pfd..... 614% 59 64 Union Cotton Mfg, Co ie } HIS machine has enabled progressive Sy 
J aa ee | ee ot "y Sy mills to effect far-reaching economies, MS 
= en «5. 4 oS etenoie wT] starting in the spinning and carry- y 
Hates oe ro” Kk 140 Sa a gy ing through the weaving and cloth rooms. Sy 
eS en 1241 107 van Way wag ha heise I rage ww) These economies are realized through dis- Ss 
Boot opal 128 14 125 130 Plant as Finishing W orks Sy carding the old practice of spinning filling wo 
Esmond. pfd:22.. 101100408 It is reported from Providence. Ss on small bobbins that could be placed Ss 
Great Falla... pg, ZY) M4 OR. LL, that another attempt is to be ww directly in the shuttles, and by spinning to S 
Hamilton Woolen . = 191% 18 21s made to: operate the former plant ot S the maximum ring possible to the count of Ss 
Inswich, pid... Se “@ =. the Bragg Woolen Co. in the village Sy filling, and then winding from the large MS 
pswich, com...... 2 ; ea ale j; : : 
agree oo...” e760 Tarkiln, R. I., lately occupied by wo spun bobbin to a proper shuttle bobbin y 
Mertinace. comm. aha, «204 219 ~~ the Columbia Fiber Corp. This is Sy on the Universal No. 90 winder. These MS 
‘aren sn me i ak tediaeneibn the: incerqoration of the w) bobbins are wound firmly and to an exact Sy 
ashua, 83 82 5 ats Vo . . . ; ‘ « 
Sash pf. kode) 182s Rosedale Finishing Works, a new MS size to fill the shuttle, presenting at least yy 
(iiss SO PAd.-+-. 2 +s sss corporation believed to be backed by S double the amount of filling per shuttle Sy 
- Racific vcsecrtess 27M. J. some of the men who were connected Sy that was possible with the spun bobbin. Sg 
=| Plymouth Cordage. 71% 75 = with the Columbia corporation. The Ss The filling during the winding process 1s tS 
SO opotcz. teers 19% 19 22 new concern, according to its articles Ss slubbed and cleaned, thereby giving an S) 
N i 3 of incorporation, will locate in ‘l'ar S inspected filling. w) 
IN. Carolina Textile Stocks kiln and engage in the manufacture of Y To summarize: the use of this machine is S 
(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks textiles. Edward M. Brennan, Wil oO directly responsiblefor increased production ww) 
yresp 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia ,. * > CC; ws i i i i ed od i i MS 
ee N.C.) liam A. Graham, and John E. Can SS) in spinning, increas production in weav- ww) 
=, heme Splnaine Co ~ Asked ning, Providence attorneys, whose Si ing, and improved quality in cloth, with S 
An. Yarn & Processing Co. 98 101 MNames appear as incorporators, claim o decreased costs. Filling may be wound to wo) 
Arrow Mills" Milly--- =: 84 to. know nothing of the new venture MS the dimensions given on automatic loom iS 
Chadv ick-Hoskins Co. (par fa beyond the scant information con 7] bobbins with proper bunches for feelers, Sy 
BOP Gagne as eweG acne whe 0 . ° ‘ a . i i 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% tained in the articles of incorporation Ss on cone base bobbins, and in pin-cop ww) 
china’ Grove ‘Getice sets aaa” an” which they filed at the State House y, form. Ms 
nad Geax ake eS 72 83 in behalf of a New York client. o By coupling the underneath shafts, three y 
] Creer Mila nase oe << age) 2 ee o or four machines may be driven as one unit yy 
‘rescent Spinning Co...... 85 95 e : 
Dixon Mi . ns . Oo i motor drive. WI 
) Durham Hosiery, ‘te, pta. °° 132 Federal Tax Lien Filed Agains? y by a belt or by direct iS 
Durhs Hosiery “B’!....: ae “ r 7 
astern Mfg. Co.....0..2, . 51 Weetamoe Ss Ss 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co... 114 ait F RIVE M —\ Federal tar WJ WA 
RE Erwin Cotton Mills Co. ALL NIVER, MASS.—. ederal ta ww) ee Ss 
t cine es Manis asic E186 lien for additional income tax for 1918 UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY f&% 
Gray Mfg. Co.......... : 80 has been filed against the Weetamoe 7 ; st : WI 
ur || lanes, P, H., Knitting Co.. 14 18 . . S —e : : S I Sows ees E — B O S — O N PH —Sesss=> wy) 
} Han PH, Ktg Co. 7% mills in the ew OE FI S4E ID. tm WZ N . Ww YORK oa MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA MS 
et enricttes Make gilt ey 84 In process is being run out at the mill MS DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS iF 
ert || wrial Yarn Mills. ks fe 78 as the first step toward liquidation wy 7] 
Jennings Cotton Mills... 195 210 SF 4 
| ae 100-106 ——— : 2c : A ~~ 
t. yorke Cotton Mills Co és 106 se i : 
S.A Mt Mit. Cow. ....e.ee.e. a2. 55 Merger of United Textiles and 
semana Pee if Mfg. CIP cae o's 4 160 a ch ws ‘ 
— Mansfield Mills ........ 110 iit Field. French & Co. 
\N Ville Cotton Mills... ae 20 : F ’ a 
“ Ville Cotton Mills Cricaco, Itt. The United Tex 
9%: QROR sacs te cD 6 90 : ; a ; 
vers Mill ; a a5; e tiles Co. and Field, French & Co. have 
854 i Py ze are Mill....... oe 4 consolidated, it was announced here 
it Ra, Arr Spinning Ce; de 0 1M) The new concern will operate unde: 
; 1 KI enna Stk’ Ga. cc, ae oon the name of the Field, French Co., at 
\ eae alle, 4%. Ist rm se its headquarters in the Brooks build 
eo } Moinoke Mills, 8%. 2nd iv ing, with Judson L. Field, continuing 
a" a * . ‘ hw 7 





Kone v, 714%. pfd oS J as president. 
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* roe ee Ot Mer. 
Johnston Mills Com Arlington Cotton Mills 
Dally Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
“Direct te Consumer” Arrow Mills, Ine. 


. Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
MERCERIZED YARNS ony oman os 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. Spinners of Fine 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 


possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. Cotton Yar ns 


Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile ake cik Mined 
Centres for quick delivery. Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 2 to 206 single and py fo 


CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 


- and 24s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 
Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from THREAD PURPOSES 


that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, — - — 
We are using weavers knots throughout our process of manu- 


excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure | Sacture Sock tn See 008 Sy verse. | 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 


knitter and weaver. H. A. Florsheim 





General Sales Manager 
SALES OFFICES: : ‘x 
970F . a is 7 Ye q 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. itaiins 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. : 3 : , : : 
Boston Gastonia Philadelphia Chicago 





Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Problems Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the problems 
of other full fashioned hosiery manufacturers in 
Plaiting and Splicing Yarns. It can help you. 
Special Full Fashioned Quality 
SKEINS 90s /2—100s /2—120s /2 
40s/1 to 100s/1 


Mercerized—Natural or Tinted. Licensed 
for tinting under patent No. 1,496,696. 


FORREST MERCERIZING CO. 
Natural, Dyed, Gassed, and Bleached ianeaten 8. 4. 


Sales Office 
The Dixie Mercerizing FORREST BROS. 
Company’s Trade Mark has 119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
come to represent the best in 
mercerized yarns to knitters and Quick Prompt 
weavers everywhere — the result of Service Deliveries 


consistent, year after year, production 
of strong, uniform, lustrous yarns. 


DIX(E MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS AND PROCESSORS 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 











(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Cotton Baled to Be Shown at 
National Cotton Show 


HENbersoN, N. C.—Four bales of 
cotton baled here, and shipped to 
Bremen, Germany and back, to test the 
durability of cotton bagging, will be a 
feature of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s exhibit at the 
National Cotton Show at Memphis, 
Tenn., Oct. 13-20. 

After being baled at Henderson, the 
cotton was shipped to Norfolk, Va., 
over the Seabord Air Line, where it 
was compressed to high density, and 
was exported from there to Bremen. 

After receiving the usual warehouse 
handling in the German city, it was 
returned to Philadelphia, handled in a 
warehouse, and finally sent to 
Memphis. 


The bales were handled 
much as is usually the case in foreign 
trade, but according to reports receive | 
here, the cotton bagging covering is 
in first class condition. 


twice as 


The Department's exhibit at Mem- 


phis, occupying feet 
[ will be devoted to the 


cotton 


more than 3,000 


floor space, 


utilization of 


fiber and 





Lower Prices Attract Buyers 





Mercerized Yarns Lowered— 
Single Combed in Demand 


Philadelphia. 
URTHER weakness in cotton dur- 
ing the last two weeks 
larger number of manufacturers to 
into the yarn market, placing 
contracts to be delivered during the 
next two to three months. Manufac- 
turers’ are such con- 
tracts usually under the 
prevailing level quoted by dealers, it 
being reported that fair sized sales of 
20s-2 ordinary 
334c, which is 
under the low range 

dealers and a cent and 
figure named by spinners. 


caused a 


come 


and 
been 


ideas low 


have 


have 
halt 
quoted by 
half under 


warps, 
made at 


grade, 
been 
cent 


last 
to large 


Freer buying during the 
weeks has resulted in a fair 
volume of 


two 


business in single combed 
varns used by knitting trades, 
manufacturers buying yarns to be de- 
livered the latter the 
early Spinners 


several 


part of this or 


months of next year. 





ber are not in position to make nearby 
deliveries of these counts for the next 
month or more. There has been keen 
competition among combed spinners 
for this business and while quotations 
of 39¢ for 18s are mentioned, 
have been better this 
slightly several instances. 


buyers 
able to figure 
Lower Mercerized Prices 


Mercerizers have 


reduced prices 
from 1 to 4c, depending on the 
count and are now holding 60s-2 
at 7&8c, a decline of 4c from the previ- 


This reduction in 
processed yarns was made possible by 
weakness in two-ply combed which has 
continued during the last 
months. The lowering of mercerized 
qualities brings them more in line 
with the present gray yarn price list 
and mercerizers optimistic that 
will result in covering 
by manufacturers who have been post- 


ous figure quoted. 


easy two 


are 


k wwer prices 
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gos-2, $1.75 for 100s-2 and $2.15 {o1 


120s-2 


Improvement in sales of mercerized 


as a result of this will aid combed 
yarns which have been dull for many 
months. A trend in this direction has 


already been noted although no at 


resting of the weakness of prices has 


occurred. Several dealers and spin 
ners state they have’ sold’ more 
combed yarn so far this month than 
in the entire month of August. 


Combed qualities are selling at a low 
level based on long staple costs and 
there is little or no left, ac 
cording to 


made 


margin 
sales are 


S4c lor 


spinners, when 


on the current basis of 
50s-2 
Dress Goods Mills Busier 
In carded yarns one of the 
favorable the situation is 
found in recent reports from manufac 
turers in this state they 
are receiving a larger volume of goods 


most 
aspects of 
section who 
business than for a number of months 
dress 
ing in 
ticular 


goods manufacturers specializ 
par 
amount of 


Manutacturers are 


cotton-worsted effects in 


booking a larger 
business. 


buy 


ready to 


fair sized quantities of carded 





seed, state demand for single combed has poning purchases waiting for this yarns when they feel bargains are be 
and will cover hundred’s of manufac- been largely confined to coarser drop. Finer counts of mercerized are ing obtained and several sales of this 
tured commodities. counts such as 18s and 20s and a num- now quoted on the basis of $1.45 for type have been reported by dealet 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles . 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 128 ww eee eee 38 30s 16 Hi 
_ Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 14s 38'2 38s 18 9 
4s to Ss . .. .291%4—30 Dae CE Linc 3314—34 l6s 38 lo—39 10s et a0 
10s ; ; 30 OE i care ek es 341% 18s 39 10) 50s D4 6 
Rh  dexsckes ..80%—31 268 ............ 3514 20s 40 —41 60s 59 —62 
BS letivds vadinecientie ede MOI ode chunas: fae 37% 24s ee a eo 
l6s a a ee 1414 28s 15144—46! asic Ciara Straits. ore wre 78 85 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes . 
83-2 30 OM TI ba 3614,—37 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
10s-2 -3] 30s-2 37 38 26s-2 ao 60 8O0s-2.. 1 02—1 65 
128-2 .3114—32 368-2 42 —43 30s-2 60 61 Singles 
14s-2 32144—33 40s-2.. 50s ae 15 36s-2 63 65 WSs cudied een en baw one — —80 
16s-2 —331%4 40s-2 High Breakage....48 19 408-2 ti4 66 Mesh Saad ck cals ee — —s5 
ae Saar eae — —34 50s-2 53 D4 15s-2 68 70 FE aie: ir ein tubo easdratal Ore erases — —v0 
24s-2 —36 60s-2 .. 59 —6l 50s-2 70 73 Oar iia cise Sank era hee ae — —l1 03 
608-2 TUR yEUIE e8 ik ds icwagerentnes — —1 03 
i 1 arp - ‘ 
esti _ . oe y 6 —36 708-2 Si a I oes on ess chawedvnes — —1 48 
Ie 1 . SC )- a 7 
- i a 3 oe = a Bibeln tiiane Quality) 
* ae PaO NE OL Re ae aos .. ro og Single Cones 
ee ; i MO i Ce. ae 165 47 
20s ma 33. —34 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
re 10s ........35 —36 42 —44 26s ........40 —4l 49 52 
heal’ | cs Two Ply ae $81.97 eS oe a oe ee 12 —43 52 33 
106-2 , aoe : = Me ee ge 37 * 39 16s ........364%4—37% 44 —46 36s .. ... 45 —46 55 —60 
125-2 —321, 308-2 38 Qg1/, 18s ........387 —38 45 —47 40s ........47 —50 58 —63 
143-2 ies 33 408 adie ee wee 13 i 20s ..31%4—384, 46 —48 50s — - 64 68 
16s-2 931,34 5 0e-2 Pe nn aoe 55 24s . ...39 10 6 —66 We. ck a 70 75 
208-2 ..... 34 —34% Ws-2 ............. 60 —#6l Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4 ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 2714-281. white, 30 203-2 5 —50 ein. Kt 7 BT 60 
Hosiery Cones (Frame aandl 243-2 47 —52 50s-2 63 70 
Ss ; oe 2914 22s ; sete 32144—33 I8s-2 _48 53 Wi Oo ee 50. —75 
10s . .2914—30 SO eth aces 33! 34 30s-2 50 55 70s-2 80 85 
l2s : eas 30 301, 26s sw . 34% 35 36s-2 55 58 SUs-2 : ..95 Ll Ovo 
I4s a . .80144—31 30s tying in .. .891%4—36 
168 iN 3] StL Ste samulas aa 36 la—37 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4ply 
18s ....31%—32 30s extra quality 38 Peeler Sakelarides 
2s 32 —3214 40s 13 15 Average Best Average Be» 
, 24s 54—55 60—61 84 89 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 303. 57—58 63—64 87 92 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s. 59—60 65—66 89 4 
20s-2 13 —44 o08-2 tition aa D4 56 10s 64—65 69—70 93 98 
30s-2 17 —48 60s-2 59 62 45s pirate. ’ 69—70 74—75 O8 1 03 
368-2 48 —<d0 70s-2 69 —74 50s 74—75 79—80 1 03 1 08 
105-2 x0 —d2 SOs-2 ae 78 —85 60s. .. .84—85 89-—90 1 13 1 18 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Sept 19. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
neted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see 








page 79. For staple 


cotton prices, see 


page S1. 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS» 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mangum Street 116 Bedford St. 418 Franklin St. James Building 
Hicu Point, N.C. Boston, Mass. READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ith prices a half cent under the low 
inge named by dealers. 

Dealers find they are able to sell 
os-2 warps freely when 33'%c is 
juoted and a small number have been 
eported as soliciting business at that 
igure for a fair grade yarn. One 
pinner was located this week willing 
10 accept orders at 34c but a majority 
vere asking 35c and holding firmly 
at that level. This is possible be- 
cause they have a fair amount of or- 
ders on their books and because of the 
absence of stocks of this count here 
or in the South. Manufacturers are 
finding it necessary to wait for de- 
livery from the spinner in most in- 
stances when this count is wanted. 

There are only a few spinners will- 
ing to accept less than 35¢ for 20s-2 
warps and from present indications it 
will not take a long time for these to 
book sufficient business to take them 
out of the market so far as deliveries 
during the next few weeks are con- 
cerned. As a maiority of spinners 
already have enough business in this 
count to make it unnecessary for them 
to cut prices, many feel that the 4c 
warps will be a thing of the past 
within a short time unless additional 
weakness in cotton occurs. In the 
small number of instances where sales 
have been reported at less than 24c it 
is felt dealers were short-selling or 
direct-sellers were figuring on a 35¢ 
price less the usual 5% commission. 


Carded Knitting Easier 


Carded knitting varns are slightly 
easier than a week ago, spinners now 
quoting ordinary grade yarn on the 
basis of 29'™%c for 10s or half cent 
lower than last week, while slightly 
hetter varn, not  extra-carded. is 
uoted at 30c. Although demand has 
not been active, houses specializing in 
high grade carded knitting varns re- 
port a fair demand and booking of a 
number of medium sized contracts 
running as large as 50,000 lbs. Sales 
of 30s extra-carded have been made 

37¢ this week, although spinners 

squoting a full cent higher as a 
rule. Activity in carded knitting has 
been so noticeable as that in 
mbed knitting qualities, the latter 
heing moved in larger amounts than 

a number of weeks. 

\lthough the reverse is usually 

ie, dealers are predicting that 

ould cotton decline further a larger 
lume of yarn buying will occur. 
iis is in contrast to the usual prac- 

of manufacturers to buy after the 

» point has been reached and prices 

rt to advance. It is based upon 

premises that mills need additional 
rn for use during the next two 
nths and upon the assumption cot- 
and yarns are at cheap levels at 
present time, larger interest from 
ers during the last two weeks be- 
evidence of this. Further decline 

ild accelerate this movement of 

ufacturers. 





Mercerized Yarns Reduced by 
Aberfoyle 


PHILADELPHIA.—On Sept. 14 the 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., announced mer- 
cerized varn prices had been changed, 
lower figures being effective Sept. 17. 
New prices represent reductions of 
from one to four cents depending on 
the count. Prices named by this con- 
cern are as follows: 





SS ae eae Oe ee ee $.57 
58 
.59 

09g 

.60 — 
js-! .63 
s-2 64 
Goth aaa a bere Wie wie wae a8 606 .70 
Nee fo era Mer aha, ordre Prin iui Raith .78 
NS Soa Sie pos id aa 'es Oe WG Bree .90 
NE Galeria ular ate ih a-shdia a sige ace erwiat 1.02 
Se ee eee ee 1.45 
We 04 ov Reining. a6 eins 1.75 
NS a xe ere eas KN 6 a 2.15 


Cotton Yarns Decline on Chat- 
tanooga Market 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Declines in 
the price of both carded and combed 
yarns and announcement of a reduc- 
tion in the price of two-ply mercerized 
yarns effective Sept. 17, featured the 
local yarn market during the period 
ending Sept. 15. The announcement 
of a reduction in the mercerized prices 
was made by the sales department of a 
local mercerizing company. 

The reduction in carded cones 
amounted to a flat sum of about tc a 
pound. Combed singles dropped 1 to 
3c and two-ply mercerized prices effec- 
tive Sept. 17, showed reductions of 
I to 4c. 

While cotton yarn prices were wilt- 
ing silk was gaining ground. As the 
week closed double extra in thrown 
silk was quoted at $5.65. This is an 
advance of toc for the week. The 
price changes did not seem to encour- 
age buying for there was very little 
business booked, a_ local broker 
reports. 

A leading cotton yarn man here is 
quoting 10s in carded cones at 30 to 
3I1c with 20s at 33 to 34c. New mer- 
cerized prices show 20s-2 off Ic at the 
new figure of 57c; 60s-2, 70s-2 and 
8os-2 each dropped 4c a pound, the 
new prices being 78&c, goc, and $1.02. 
Combed singles are now at 40 to 4Ic 
for 18s and 70 to 71¢ for the 7os. 


Standard - Coosa - Thatcher to 
Change Capital Structure 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Stockhold- 
ers of the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., have been called to meet in spe- 
cial session here Sept. 26 to consider 
and act upon a proposed change in the 
capital structure of the company. 

It is proposed to change the par 
value of the common stock from $100 
a share to $25 a share. The stock is 
estimated to be worth approximately 
$164 a share at present. 

The notice just sent to stockholders 
states that the change is pursuant to a 
resolution adopted at a previous meet- 
ing of the board of directors, and 
after the change the company would 
have 200,000 shares of common stock 





SWIFT 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


| JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


113 Worth St., 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Sampies and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wo. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


1518 Walnut St. 


Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 456 Fourth Ave. 36 Exchange Place 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 22 








YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 








FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 


8s to 30s Extra Carded 








TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 








H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 











180-'82 SOUTH WATER ST 


PPROVIDENCE.R.I. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
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ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40’s 
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WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO. 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and 
Sakelarides Cotton 


30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams 
in Single and Ply 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 
Gassed or Dyed 


In All Standard Counts ard Put-Ups 





SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 


IANNAAAW NNT NSS TATA UP e : 


SE eee ee OOOO ee eae we 


INC. | . 
Henderson - Harriet 


A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
50’s to 80’s 


ARR AAT SRA 

















Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


es OF ——_ 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 








New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES 


Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. 
mm <. 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
9905 Murray Hill 0614 


SEE OOOOOLOOEOOEO “~~ vol 1 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


istead of 50,000 shares, but the total 
ipitalization would remain the same 

at present. 

John Chambliss, legal counsel for 
ie company, who made a statement 
or the officers here, claims that the 
hange is being made to enable a 
irger number of people to acquire 
tock and that this is in line with the 
veneral tendency of industry to in- 
crease the number of shareholders. 
The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 
has gone through a_ remarkable 
period of successful and ever-increas- 
ing business. The company has no 
preferred stock now outstandiing. 


Fair Sales Increase 
Lower Prices Encourage Buying, 
but Not Far Ahead 

BOSTON.—Medium and_ coarse 
count cotton yarns have declined an- 
other half cent or so in sympathy 
with the co-incident decline of about 
the same amount in cotton futures, but 
the latest decline has not been so gen- 
eral as was that of last week and the 
increased resistance of many spinners 
to depressive influences has been par- 
tially responsible for increasing 
greater interest among buyers and a 
moderate increase in sales. <A larger 
amount of business is in sight than 
it any previous period this vear, but 
with cotton showing continued weak- 
ness the majority of users are encour- 
aged to wait for lower yarn prices and 
to restrict purchases to comparatively 
needs. That such business is 
of considerable volume in the aggre- 
gate is proved by the fact that certain 
local dealers have more busi- 
ness thus far this month than during 
inv previous month of this vear. 


near 


done 


Che local market apparently is rela- 
vely firmer in price on most counts 
in other markets for the bottom 
ere is a basis of 34 to 34M%c for 20s-2 
irded warps and 29 to 29%c for Tos 
lrame spun cones, whereas quotations 
half lower are 


cent occasionally 


ported elsewhere. Furthermore, for 
varn of good average quality 35c 
are respectively the bottom 
ices locally. 


eek 


nd 30¢c 
Less buying than last 
is reported for deliveries ex- 
nding through the the 
ear, with the bulk of current busi- 
less confined to October-November 
elivery. The encouraging feature of 
cent buying has been a considerable 
‘mand for hosiery yarns for export. 
It is also worth noting that the bulk 
recent business has been done on 
coarser counts of both carded and 
mbed yarns, although somewhat in- 
eased interest is shown in the finer 
unts. Combed and fine count 
rded yarns are not quotably changed 
m last week, although the cottons 
ised in such yarns are showing rela- 
ely greater weakness than the 
irter cottons. It is possible that if 
s part of the yarn market was 
oroughly tested by a demand of fair 
lume it would develop more weak 
spots than are at present apparent. 


balance of 





Obituary | 





Henry C. Grimwade 


Henry C. Grimwade, treasurer and 
manager of the Charlton Woolen Co., 
Charlton City, Mass., died at his home 
in that village on Sept. 17, after being 
in ill health for months. He 
was 56 years old, a of England 
and came to this country in his youth, 
settling in Charlton. His first connec- 
tion was with the former Akers & 
Taylor Mfg. Co., Charlton, later becom- 
ing its superintendent. When the com- 
pany was reorganized in 1916 under its 
present name he became treasurer and 
manager, retaining these positions until 
his death. He was with the two com- 
panies for 28 years. Mr. Grimwade 
was an active member of the Manufac- 
turers’ Textile Association and its pres- 
ident in 1925. He was also a member 
of the American Association of Woolen 
& Worsted Manufacturers, a 32d. degree 
mason, a former selectman of the 
town, a director of the People’s National 
Bank, Southbridge, Mass., and a trustee 
of the Southbridge Savings Bank. He 
leaves a widow, daughter and a 
son, Roger M. Grimwade, secretary and 
superintendent of the Charlton Woolen 
Co. 


several 
native 


one 


Judson H. Root 
Judson H. 


Root, retired wool dealer 


ot 281 Washington Street, Hartford, 
Conn., died Sept. 14 at his home 

that city at the age of 8&8 Mr. Root 
was born in Hartford May 29, 1840, 


and was the son of the 
who delivered the 
to George Washington when he 
Hartford. Mr. Root 
and at the age of 16 became a 
clerk in the wool establishment of E. N 
Kellogg & Co. In 1867 the partnership of 
Judd & Root was established to 
the Kellogg 


late Jesse Root. 
address of welcome 
visited 
attended = public 


schools 


succeed 


company and this partner 


ship existed for three years, after which 
it was dissolved, Mr. Root retiring 
Later he became interested in the New 
England Sherardizing Co., New Haven 
He was a director of the First National 
sank and the last surviving member ot 
the old City Guard. He is survived by 
a daughter, two nephews, two nieces 


.and three grandchildren 


Michael J. Keane 


Michael J. Keane, for several years a 
well known figure in the knitting indus 
try at Amsterdam, N. Y., died last week 
from heart disease. He was born at 
Waterford, N. Y., and was 67 years old 
Leaving that city at an early age he went 
to Amsterdam and secured a position in 
the knitting plant of A. V. Morris & 
Sons. For a number of years he served 
as general superintendent of the plant. 
He was prominent in political and fra- 
ternal circles. The survivors are the 
widow, two sons and three daughters. 


William Baillie 
William Baillie, pioneer textile manu- 
facturer of Cohoes, N. Y., died last week 
from cerebral hemorrhage following a 
fall near his home. He was born in 
Scotland but had resided in this country 





Uniform Soft Feeling 
Cotton Knit Underwear 


Judging from the recent sales of 
Cannon Underwear Yarns—cot- 
ton knit underwear is far from 
being passé. It stands to reason 
that nothing can quite replace 
cotton here. Its absorption, its 
coolness, and its absolute cleanli- 
ness always will insure an active 
market for this class of garments. 


The name “Cannon” stands for 
high-quality underwear yarns. 
Knitters who are keen to reduce 
production costs and at the same 
time produce a knit product of 
ready sales appeal make up the 
Cannon clientele. 


A complete range of counts and 
put ups are available for your 
needs. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO.|" 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA i 











Our Specialty— | 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing Fall 


and Plaiting | *: 


Worl 





Red 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s Jame 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples _ Jot 


last 1 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. |: 


and 4 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA ‘o 


ago V 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada where 


Cotton Products Company Knit 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We don t limit our cotton yarns & 2-plies. Wa ence, guarantees service and _ satisfaction. Sprin 
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with our stamp of reliable processing. . . . || The Halliwell Company leaves 
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Wn All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving Was | 
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Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. | LH 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


virtually his entire life. In 1895 he 
formed a partnership with Daniel Dun- 
can and for many years the firm oper- 
ate| a large dyeing plant on Remsen St. 
He disposed of his interest several years 
1 He is survived by one brother. 


Harry I. Mabbett 

larry I. Mabbett, for several years 
a member of George Mabbett & Sons, 
Plymouth, Mass., woolen manufacturers, 
lied suddenly Sept. 13 of acute indiges- 
Mr. Mabbett was born in Central 
Falls, R. 1, and was 42 years old. He 
had resided in Plymouth for the last 
30 years and divided his time between 
Boston and Plymouth for several years 
in the interest of his firm. During the 
World War Mr. Mabbett held an execu- 
position with the Massachusetts 
Red Cross. He is survived by two 
brothers, George Emery Mabbett and 
James Mabbett, one son and a sister. 


tion 


tive 





John J. Gill 

John J. Gill, for many years prominent 
in textile circles at Cohoes, N. Y., died 
last week at his home after a brief ill- 
At an early age he took a position 
in one of the large knitting mills where 
he learned the spinning trade thoroughly 
and advanced to the position of superin- 
tendent. He was connected with mills 
at Cohoes and Waterford up to ten years 
ago when he removed to Bennington, Vt., 
where he had been employed as boss 
spinner in the plant of the Bradford 
Knitting Co. 


ness. 





Arthur E. Miville 

Arthur E. Miville, night electrician at 
the plant of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
Manchester, N. H., was electrocuted 
Sept. 11 while at work in the southern 
division power plant of the ‘company. 
Mr. Miville was 42 years old and a 
native of Manchester. He had _ been 
employed as night electrician for several 
years and is survived by his mother, a 
sister and two brothers. 





Carlton H. Winegar 

Carlton H. Winegar, an overseer for 
the Bay State Thread Works, Spring- 
field, Mass., died at his home in Mit- 
tineague, Mass., on Sept. 11, after a 
lingering illness. He was 46 years old 
and a native of Lee, Mass., going to West 
Springfield 20 years ago. He was a 


member of the masonic fraternity. He 
leaves a widow. 
Edward L. Connor 
Edward L. Connor, who with his 


brother, James Connor, founded the Con- 
nor woolen mills in Holyoke, Mass., and 
operated them for a period of years, 
died in the Springfield Hospital, Spring- 
held, Mass., Sept. 13, at the age of 78 
vears 


James A. Wing 


James A. Wing, for more than 20 
years foreman of the moulding depart- 
ment of the Saco-Lowell Shops, Lowell, 
Mass., textile machinery manufacturers, 


Was iound dead of gas poisoning at his 


home in Lowell on Sept. 17. 









































Roy Spratt 
Roy Spratt, aged 52, an official of the 
American Yarn & Processing Co., of 
Mount Holly, N. C., died suddenly last 
it his home in Mount Holly. 





Wastes Following Cotton 


Dealers Adapting Themselves to a 
Lower Cotton Basis 

BOSTON.—The cotton waste mar- 
ket is without improvement. Con- 
tinued fall in cotton is reducing trad- 
ers’ operations in cotton wastes to a 
low point and producing a_ semi- 
chaotic market. Some who have sold 
wastes short are of course in a favor- 
able position at the moment but as a 
whole the market is a very difficult 
one in which to conduct operations 
and losses are as numerous as profits. 
The cotton waste trade cannot operate 
to any advantage in a declining cotton 
market such as we have at this time. 


Manufacturers are still holding off 
purchasing either of cotton or its 


wastes under the impression that lower 
prices are to be seen and are likely to 
become permanent. The manufactur- 
ing ideal for the cotton price this 
season is around 16-17¢ on which it 
is said business will be able to show 
an expansion. Cotton wastes of course 
will follow the leader in any case and 
in the meanwhile waste dealers are 
doing very little and are awaiting with 
as much patience as possible some 
favorable turn in the situation. 

Choice spinnable materials remain 
firm in the local market although de- 
mand is still in small volume, on the 
other hand incoming supplies show 
considerable restriction. The situa- 
tion is therefore very firm. In average 
strips the supply is fully equal to the 
demand and prices are rather easy. In 
low-grade stocks output has been in 
good volume and as demand has been 
slow for a long period stocks continue 
to accumulate, if not in dealers’ hands, 
then somewhere else. 


The Manchester English market 
continues exceedingly difficult with 
only a limited trade moving in any 
direction. The uncertain outlook for 
cotton is emphasized and bearish fea- 
tures still predominate. Consumers 
of most qualities are buying from 
hand to mouth. Values however are 
on a more reasonable basis than was 
the case a couple of months ago and it 
is expected that the position will be 
sufficiently settled before long to 
enable buyers to be more confident. 


Current Quotations 


Nominal 
a ee 161 17e. 
oe 15 5 bboe. 
ee WON o.0 ss ar0.a kos . 15%—16'ce. 
Choice Willowed fly...... s 8loc. 
Choice Willowed picker. .. aly 6c. 
nD ET re 17144—18%e 
Linters (mill run)....... ‘ 5 6c. 
Spoolers (single) ...... ‘ 11 11 %<¢ 
Pine WRItG COD... 6 kccses 13 13 hat 


Class in Drawing at N. Y. 
Evening Textile School 


A class in Free Hand Drawing and 
Cartooning with individual specializa- 
tion will be held every Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings from 7 to g p. m, at Textile 
Evening High School, 30th St. near 
6th Avenue, New York City. Students 
may register for two or four even- 
ings. Edwin F. Beemer, is the in- 


structor. 
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J BJAMIESON COMPANY 








LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


LAVONIA, GA. 


COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


RATINE YARNS 
FANCY TWISTS 


Represented By 


L. P. MULLER & CO. Philadelphia 





MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain “Wwe SELL. 
| FAST-BLACKS & COLORS *™,“Xpeciaty } DIRECT 


Manufacturers of 


Superior Quality 


GATE 
CITY 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guorantee satisfaction 
P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 


MILLS 


~ INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION | 
Weaving -COTTON YARNS- Knitting 


88 LEONARD. STREET, NEWYORK” 














O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {np numer 


AND NUMBERS 









| JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. Wr ?sor tare ot 
COTTON YARNS 


Give the high 

Silk-like lustre 

In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Jacks, 


COTTON WAR . “ond Tobe 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


MERCERIZED 
NOVELTY YARNS Zev; Bore a 


Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 











WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Mercerized 


COTTON 
YARNS 


Counts—I16s-2 to 1208-2 


Evenly 





Burlington Processing Co. 


Excelsior Yarn Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Mercerized, Singles and Ply 
Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va, 


for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 
MAYFAIR MILLS 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 





| High Grade Combed Bedier Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


| FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite aie ie 


Selling Agent, P. L. neti ladiaoatie ae ., Phila., 


QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 


YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 





CATLIN & COMPANY, | Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDINGS 


GAUFIN TEXTILE COMPANY 
107-109 SO. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 




















Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 
beim tieeeaieenaialtantiteemmmnieenininiinlaaatiaienamered 








TAPES, BRAIDS & BINDINGS 


September 22, 1928 


~~ J, BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


Reading, Pa. | 


Combed Mercerized 


Representatives 


Philadelphia Chestnnes a Statesville, N. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST D. McDONALD D. F. WA ci LLACE 
308 Chestnut St. a Side 


Ta Bldg 





| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS i 


DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine Cotton Yarn and Warps, 


Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED 


SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY nod PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your ie 


Pawtucket, R. IL. 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., 






KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 


SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 





d[ARvey - Kay, Luuren 


WINDERS YARN 
Cop and Skein ae YA GRADE Ny WAXERS 
For Wool che "Kn ITTING te Mscninerr Mill 
Cotton or Silk Accessories 

GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


SPINNING RINGS 
ba Abas awed es 
STE SLi lees 
PPS 







135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia | 














C. MOORE & CO. 
Manufacturers of 
Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all 
kinds on hand and made to order 


508 Market Street, Phila. 


TRAVELER CLEANERS 
TRAVELER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 










| WHITINSVILLE _ 
| SPINNING RING CO. 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


ete RING SPECIALISTS 
OR MORE THAN FIFTY YEAR 


LOWELL.MASS. 
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Cotton Declined Further 





More Scale Down Buying Below 


] 7 Voc 


|= selling movement which devel- 
oped in the cotton market here or 
ich was renewed with increased 
nfidence after the publication of the 
(;overnment crop report on Sept. 8, 
s continued this week. The tropical 
torm which reached the Florida coast 
luesday and turned northeastward 
causing very heavy rains in Florida, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, slowed 
lawn the selling but seemed to be dis- 
unted on moderate rallies, and on 
\\ednesday the decline extended to 
the 17%c level. The market then 
howed signs of a firmer technical 
position while the price appeared to be 
coming in for greater consideration 
as a possible factor in the further 
course of values and rather a better 
tone developed. But sentiment was 
sll more or less unsettled, with the 
average trader rather inclined to doubt 
whether increasing receipts would be 
absorbed without further weakness. 
The unfavorable weather and crop 
reports noted during the first week in 
September was followed by clearing 
conditions which continued over the 
greater part of the belt during the 
week. The heavy rains in the eastern 
belt, however, were distinctly unfavor- 
able, and while it is doubted whether 
they caused any actual loss to the crop, 
is believed they must have lowered 
the grade of cotton open in the fields. 
further information along these lines 
is awaited, but in a general way the 
trade seems agreed that the progress 
i the crop since the date of the last 
Government canvass has indicated de- 
erioration. Whether greater deterio- 








Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For Week Closed Net 
Sept.13 High Low Sept. 19 Chanze 


ber 17.60 17.73 17.42 17.738 +-.13 
17.55 17.83 17.31 17.68 + .15 
ber 17.54 17.54 17.37 17.68 +14 
ber 17.51 17.86 17.28 17.67 + .16 
j 17.4 17.79 17.25 17.63 +.18 
17.44 17.62 17.31 17.62 +.18 
17.43 17.72 17.20 17.6 +-.17 
17.44 17.59 17.29 17.59 +-.15 
17.45 17.67 17.22 17 12 
17.40 17.5 17.2: 17.53 4.18 
17.35 17.55 17.12 17.52 +17 
. ° 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Sept. 14 ; 17. 80« 17. 10% 
Sept. 15 17. 65« 
Sept. 17 17.90) 9.77d 
Sept. 18 17.65 9.944 
17 9.78d 





Sept. 19 


" 17.9 


‘ 9.97d 


iy, Sept. 20 7.9% 17.2 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 






Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Sept. 1 week year 
17.4 238, 956 2 ) 
17.12 97,844 7 
17 5,645 
17.1 26,159 112 
15,938 
1,474 
] 14, 265 
17 SSH 
17 10,628 
17 
17.38 18,164 
16.¢ 9, 37 
16.54 1,92 
16.78 6,65 


Southern Hedge Selling 


ration than that allowed for in the 
Sept. 1 indication, however, is another 
matter. On the whole, the trade is in- 
clined to think that there has, perhaps, 
been nothing to cause any substantial 
change in crop ideas during the first 
half of this month. 

Ginning has evidently been on the 
increase and hedging has been corre- 
spondingly more in evidence. With 
trade demand chiefly on scale down 
orders, the almost steady dribble of 
selling orders from the South has seen 
largely responsible for weighing down 
prices. It is reported that with favor- 
able weather for such work, Texas 
farmers have been picking rapidly, and 
it is also said that they have been sell- 
ing their cotton as rapidly as it be- 
came available. An easing of the 
basis has also been reported with ru- 
mors that cotton was selling at about 
a tenderable basis as compared with 
the New York market. As a result 
October contracts have been selling on 
about even terms with December, al- 
though there is little certified cotton 
here for delivery next month. The 
talk is that more may be brought here, 
but up to the close of this week, there 
has been no definite development in 
that direction. 

The following table shows Wednes 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 

Sept. Sept 

Market 12 19 Change 
Galveston 70 7 
New Orleans 
Mobile 
Savannah 
Norfolk 
New York 
Augusta 
Memphis . 
St. Louis 


Houston 
Dallas 





The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con 
tract :, 

WHITE GRADES’ 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age- 


M.F... 1.00+ 1.00 70+ 94+ =. 86T 
S.G.M 65t 75t 55t 75+ 62+ 
G.M 407 40+ 40+ 38t 40+ 
Bec ves 30+ 25+ 25t 25t 26 F 
8. L.M 40* 25* 38° 25* 34* 
L.M .90* 50* 88* 50* gi* 
S.G. 0.** 1.90* 1.10% 1.38* 1.00% 1.48* 
Ges x6. 2.75° 1.85° 2.00° 1.75% 2.23° 


YELLOW TINGED 


G.M 25° 25° 40* 25° 33° 
8.M... 50* 75* 65* 50* 64* 
M.** 1.25* 1.00° 1.25° 75* 1.11° 
§. L. M.** 2.00° 1.50° 1.75* 1.38* 1.09* 
L. M.** 2.75* 2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 2.42° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G.M 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% .75* .78* 
§. M.** 1.75* 1.25% 1.50° 1.50* 1.66* 
Mf... 2.75* 1.50° 2.25*° 2.00° 3.386* 
BLUE STAINED 
1.75° 1.50° 1.50° 1.75% 1.48° 
2.25° 2.00% 2.25° 2.50* 2.10° 
3.00° 2.50° 3.00* 3.50* 2.87* 


* Off middling. ¢ On middling. 
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Precise 


as to count and twist 


One of the advantages of dealing 
with Quissett. A certain count, a 
certain twist means just that—noth- 
ing else. Quissett vigilance permits 
of no discrepancy. 


ae. 


Quissett offers a yarn service thor- 
oughly in keeping with modern day 
requirements. A complete diver 
gency of counts and twists are avail- 
able. We furnish yarns for knitting 
and weaving requirements ranging 
from underwear to lace curtains. 


Let Quissett provide the foundation 
for your new line. 


: 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 


CBZ 


—z 
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STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


Mercerizing Plant Spinning Mills 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Economy in Anitting 


Specialization in mercerized 
yarn for the Knitter has re- 
sulted in consistent quality, 
uniformity and Knitting 
economy---The Knitter who 
has used Standard Mercer- 
ized Yarn Knows. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD., TORONTO—MONTREAL 
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Cotton—Continued 


Cotton Trading Limited 





Memphis Reports Gain in F. O. B. 
Business Spots Are Dull 


MemMpuHiIs, TENN., Sept. 17.—De- 
clines in cotton contract values may 
have limited spot transactions here; if 
so the effect was less noticeable because 
of the stagnation of previous weeks. 
Sales out of local stocks were small 
but f.o0.b. business was larger than 
for some time. Most of the business 
is for immediate or nearby shipment 
of small lots of 7%” to 1 1/16” to 
Georgia and the Carolinas. Price 
ideas are interfering with develop- 
ment of forward business; there is 
considerable inquiry, prices to be 
fixed later, but basis suggested is 
unsatisfactory to shippers. There is 
little demand for staples and _ pre- 
miums have been further reduced. 
Strict middling 11%” is quoted at 225 
points on Decembers, 1 3/16” at 300 
on and 114” at 550 on; notwithstand- 
ing that these quotations are much 
below normal, concessions are neces- 
sary to effect sales; as a matter of 
fact, for the time being at least, 
there is no such thing as basis. 

While first hands are offering 
freely about as fast as cotton is 
ready for the market, demand is so 
inadequate that selling is largely 
competitive in character. Most of 
the offerings come from growers who 
find it necessary to market their 
early receipts to provide funds for 
further harvesting; others, owing to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the 
market, are picking but are delaying 
the ginning. Sentiment as to the 
market is divided and ideas as to the 
size of the crop are far apart—re- 
sults probably of the spotted condition 
of the crop. 

Weather conditions during the 
week were favorable for the harvest, 
with plenty of cotton open to justify 
full employment of pickers. The 
labor supply is ample if weather con- 
ditions during the harvesting period 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday. Saturday, 

Sept. 15 Sept. 8 

10 markets average.. 5 16.74 18.69 
oe hs on nak swe 16.35 18.69 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 


ies ink CuLAGaceNeodccusaecciayes 19144@ 20 
i ok cbt ide te cesbnkksib bakcwbee 20 @20%c 
ear is eunasnckbeeedskaaan, eee 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

week week before 
Memphis total.......... 12,676 5,308 4,455 
F b. included...... 12, 226 625 4,455 
10 markets ....... ; 154,946 109,546 70,557 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 

week year before 
Net receipts............. 2,614 3, 806 7,824 
Gross receipts....... 6, 307 12,923 15,661 
Total since Aug. 1, net 6,131 11, 804 13,743 
Shipments ............. 9, 281 15, 497 14,431 
Total since Aug. 1..... 58,617 77,954 116,586, 
TX a 54,234 56,583 117,908 
Devrease for week...... 2,874 2,574 *1,230 
Unsold stock in hands 


Memphis factors... 
ease for week...... 


rease. 


~ 


2,684 18,956 44,500 
1,184 1,206 3,000 


{= 


. 


are favorable. It is also pretty gen- 
erally agreed that the weather during 
the week was favorable for the crop, 
although fully 75% of it is so far 
advanced toward maturity as to have 
been benefited but little. There is 
considerable complaint of small bolls, 
concealed damage by weevils and poor 
outturn. Ideas as to the delta crop 
in Mississippi range from 625,000 to 
700,000 bales. The crop in south- 
eastern Arkansas is poor; the crop in 
east-central and northeastern portions 
of the state is fair to good and has 
been affected by weevils to a neglig- 
ible extent. 


Basis Also Weakens 


Extreme Selling Pressure on Ac- 
tual Cotton and Futures 


Boston, Sept. 19.—Shippers ap- 
pear to be swamped quite as much by 
extra staples as by the shorter cot- 
tons, and there is so little mill buying 
that their selling of hedges is an im- 
portant factor in keeping prices close 
to recent low levels. The indifference 
of spinners is causing shippers to ac- 
centuate selling pressure and basis on 
nearly all cottons has now touched 
low levels for the season, and on 
extra staples is close to the minimum 
levels of the last big crop year. In 
New England markets business is so 
narrow that it is extremely difficult 
to quote prices that are an actual re- 
flection of the market, and it must be 
freely admitted that reports from 
the South indicate that our figures 
may be bettered by shrewd buyers 
anywhere from 50 to 100 points. For 
instance, there are reports of Asso- 
ciation 8s in Delta cottons of strict 
middling grade being offered as low 
as 450 points on October, and middl- 
ing at 400 on, whereas we are quot- 
ing the minimum on the latter ap- 
proximately 500 points on October. 
Even more difficult is it to get fairly 
accurate quotations on the longest 
staples, but according to reports from 
usually reliable sources a basis of 850 
points on October is the very top of 
the market for a full 1% in. hard 
western cotton of middling grade. 
The shorter premium cottons are 
relatively firmer in price, particularly 
in middling and better grades, but on 
lower grades there is a wide variation 
in basis reported. 

The Egyptian market has been rela- 
tively weaker than that for domestic 
cottons, but on both Uppers and Sak. 
there was an advance today of % to 
4c from yesterday’s lows. Uppers 
now look fairly cheap as compared 
with prices of domestic cottons of 
similar length and grade, but Sak. 
remains relatively high in price ex- 
cepting when compared with present 
nominal prices of Pima cotton. The 
net decline for the week on Novem- 
ber Sak. was $2.18 and approximately 
the same for the January option. Oc- 
tober Uppers show a net decline for 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Cotton Yarn 
Manufacturing Problems 


Answers 200 Practical Spinning Problems 


By STEPHEN E. SMITH 


A book for superintendents, overseers 
and second-hands. Written understand- 
ingly. Describes and explains 200 prob- 
lems most commonly met, such as 
machinery settings, faults and_ their 
causes, adjustments, etc. The problems 
are arranged in proper order as follows: 
Cotton Fiber Problems, Picker Operating 
Problems, Revolving Flat Card Problems, 
Comb Operating Problems, Drawing 
Frame Problems, Roving Frame Prob- 
lems, Spinning and Twisting Problems, 
Cotton Waste System Problems. 


Many mills will want to supply this 
practical book to their overseers and 
second-hands. 


There are 191 pages including an index. 
Fabrikoid binding. 32 illustrations. 


Postpaid $3 per copy 
Discount on 6 or more copies 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Book Dept. 


334 Fourth Ave. New York 
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| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


woven YARNS 
AND 
WOOLEN 
for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
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for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yar NS and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 


TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. Novelty Yarns 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” of Every Description 


UNDERWEAR _ HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 






Senet WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 
TUBING—ELAST 1C—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 
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= 0. J. CARON 
GRUNDY & i... INC. WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS | 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
FOR ; Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 





Trade both in Grey and Mixtures PHILADELPIIA, PA. 


[RVAYOIN ( JoHn R.STEWART Co. 


_ FFop. 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


MAKERS © Scort Bs Srone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston, Mass. 









FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 












WULIAM RTLE & OD. | la.che eas son neke ee 


381 Fourth Ave. New York CARDED STOCK 


Cor. 27th Street re core 2 — ” 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. |) 





—,_ 


WEIMAR BROTHERS Thrown Silk Yarns | | Star Worsted Company | 
TAPES, BINDINGS aan NARROW FABRICS For Silk, Woolen Worsted Y A R N ~ 


| 
itting Mill ‘ 
2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia Cotton and Knit P FITCHBURG MASS. || 













Rockwell Woolen Co. | 
Loouinster, Mass. | 
anufacturers of 


Woo. EN 

and MERINO YA AR N s 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 

Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


M k, Philadelphia, P 
Clifton Heights, Pa. aneyuak adelp “<3 


WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 


pinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 


ee | JOS, M. ADAMS COMPANY 
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More Activity Seen 
In Medium Tops 


\re Medium Tops Too High or 
Fine Tops Too Low Is the 
Question—Noils Steady 
BOSTON.—\More activity has been 
seen in the top market during the past 
veek. The call for fine tops has been 
‘hiefly for piecing out purposes. Some 
top makers state that fine top prices 
ire now so near to half blood and 58s 
that an upward revision in price is 
likely to occur, providing the general 
market in wool and tops maintains its 
present firm position. The new busi- 
ness placed during the week has been 
almost entirely in tops made from do- 
mestic wools grading from 46s up to 
j8s. Most combing mills have been 
rushed for delivery on these medium 
made from 
wools continue very inactive. 
\ fair business is being done in the 
finer grades of white noils on Sum 
mer Street but the medium quality and 
the low grades are still neglected and 


grades. Tops foreign 


is there is a substantial accumulation 
of these commodities owing to the 
large use of medium wool by worsted 
manufacturers and others for year to 
little reason to ex- 
values in the 
Following a larger mill inter- 


date there seems 


pect any rise in 


future. 


near 


est in colored drawing lap some in 
juiry has developed for fine recombed 
colored These 
been produced in very small 
quantity during the and_ the 
foreign markets have not been favor 
thle to any imports. 

Stocks of noils in the Bradford 
market are small and production of 
these wool by-products is very much 
curtailed. The domestic demand is 
very spotty and buying by American 
interests is small although the Conti- 
nent is taking small quantities steadily. 
\Weakness in the top market has not 
vet communicated itself to noils and 

will be the policy of wool combers 


noils. commodities 
have 


year 


to maintain as long as possible cur- 


rent strong values on these com- 


iodities. 


Top and Noil Quotations 





Tops—Boston 
PIG 7 Adel vie acns (64-66s) $1.38/1.39 
Ilalf-blood (60—62s) ‘ 36 
ligh %& blood (58s) 28 
Aver. % blood...... (56s) - 26 
OW SE Mae. isk vce se ces 18 
High % bluod........ (50s) 16 
OS ie Bowls 6 se auine tae enwedte ‘ 10 
Oe as 3 oc ek a es T1te ean ens .08 
Ree Santas ales a0 ss Webbed 0 
RR erp phatase: “91 
ig Be re eee -91 
E fops-—Bradford, Eng. (Sept 3) 
WANG Ciciekeieh sans esiinn ¥2 (70s) 53d 
! a te @ a ma ee robbed 
ROB OL Sas oki. «cig 48s (60s) 48d- 
Haif-blood, low ........«: (588) 444 
Three-eighths blood....... (56s) 58d 
WU PtOPIMOOE 2. cc wccecsce (50s) 30d 
Cross-bred tesa . (46s) 25%4d 
. Noils—Buston 
LL RR RT ee $1.00-$1.05 
as oo. 92- .97 
H RN I n'a et eck aces 80- .85 
Ave NL. wa ceed ue .68—- .7%8 
LOW 6 BIR, chswes peste -63-  .65 
Big: % blood,......2- aa .60- .62 
me Lode yh kanes de smeaacd 53- .55 
Ee ee Ae 5O— 52 
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ORSTED YARNS 


Yarn Institute a Possibility 





Cooperation 


by Three 


Groups Being Planned 


Philadelphia. 

EPORTS have been published in 

these columns during recent weeks 
of the development of a cooperative 
spirit among sales worsted yarn spin- 
ners and the probability of the forma 
tion of a new yarn cooperative group 
to be called a worsted yarn institute. 
Through such an organization it is ex- 
pected material benefits will not only 
accrue to spinners themselves but to 
the entire worsted industry, manufac 
turers of goods, buyers and consum 
There are now 
has al 


ers of worsted goods. 
definite indications 
ready been made along these lines and 
of the formation ot 


progress 


announcement 
such an organization may be expected 
within the next month or two 
Started Year Ago 
This had a gradual develop 
ment dating back for more than a year 
and the cooperation of a large enough 
percentage of the industry has already 
been obtained to make the formation 


been 


ot a yarn cooperative group practic 
ally a certainty. The new group will 
contain spinners in all three sections 
of the trade, Bradford and 
knitting varns. A more cooperative 
viewpoint has been developing among 
spinners during the last year and the 
stability of prices during 
months, notwithstanding lack of a sat 
isfactory volume of business during 


French, 


recent 


most of this time is given as evidence 
of this. A number of manufacturers 
of outerwear, for example, have re 
cently stated that if a better spirit of 
cooperation among spinners of these 
varns had not existed there 
have been a disastrous condition in the 
yarn market which would 
sulted in unsatisfactory business with 


would 
have re 


manufacturers as well as spinners. 
Manufacturers as a rule state they 


are m 


favor of stabilization of yarn 


prices so far as the raw material 
market permits and this is as tar as 
spinners are endeavoring to go. They 
are not trying to obtain more money 
from manufacturers for the same 
yarns but to formulate some way in 
which the yarn may be 
placed upon an efficient basis taking 
into consideration the lack of balance 
between consumption and production. 


business 


Spinners Need Cooperation 
In the demoralization of the 


worsted 


past 


spinning business has re 


sulted in a similar condition among 
consumers of worsted yarns in a large 
instances. One example 


When a 


buying 


number of 
will suffice. 
manufacturer 


men's wear 


from hand-to 


mouth placed a yarn contract tor 
50,000 Ibs. to cover an actual goods 
order and the next day one oi his 
competitors quotes a lower goods 
price based on a much lower yarn 


quotation from another spinner, the 
first manufacturer frequently had his 


FOC xls oF der cancelled. 


In this instance bad etfects were 
felt by spinners and by both manutac 
turers The first manufacturer lost 


an order; the first spinner lost an or 


second manutacturer 
which he did not 
would be able to 


keep until delivery had been made and 


der while the 
booked an order 
know whether he 
the second spinner booked a no-profit 
order which would make it more diff 
cult for him and others to sell even at 
that price in future sales. 


Aim 


Stabilization of yarn prices upon a 


Stabilization an 


fair basis in proportion with current 
raw material prices will prove of bene 
fit to manufacturers as well as to spin 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (368)........... 1.15-1.20 
2-16, low com. (36-40s)...... 1.20-1.25 
2-20s to 2-24, low MY (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 


2-20s to 2-268, 14 bid. (46-488)... 1.3724-1.42% 


2-268 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (488)... .. 1.50-1.55 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4 bid. S. A. (468). 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s).......... 1.6234-1.65 
2-20s, 84 bid. (56e)............. 1.65-1.6744 
2-266, 34 bid. (568).......... 1.70-1.72% 
2-36e, 34 bid. (56e)......... 1.7744-1.80 
2-32s, 14 bid. 60s)... .. 1.75-1.77% 
2-368, 4 bid 608)....... ceeee  1,80-1.82 
2-408, 14 bid 60s)............. 1.85-1.874 
2-50s, high, }, bid. (648)......... 2.05-2.10 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)........... : 2.10-2.15 
2-80e, fine, (70s)............... 2.65-2.70 





French System 


208, high, %4 bid. (508).......... 1.52% 
20a, 8 bid. (56e).....-......... 1.65-1.6714 
266, 84 blood (5f6).............. 1.70-1.7244 
308, 44 bid. (608). .............. 1.80-1.82'4 
30s fine warp (66-70s)........... 1.8744-1.9244 
40s, 4 bid. (60-64s)............ 1.90-1 95 
50s, (66-708).........2--e00ee . 2.12%-2.17'44 
MPEG yetcctsecseetncees 2.62-2.72 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20e, low, 44 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1 30 
2-186 to 2-208, 44 bid. (508)... .. 1.50 
2-268, 44 bid. (508)............ 1.55 
2-308, 4 bid. (508)............. 1.60 
2-20s, 34 bid. (5@6)............. 1.65 
2-208, 44 bid. (608)............. 1 80-185 

French Spun Merino White 
NG aos cistnehn apices 1.35-1.3714 

PNG .asvatueuvanedudeed 1.45-1. 47% 
PG tvticcesns6eceaanens 1.55-1.574%4 
ies atindcenrarnedcnas 1.65-1.67% 








} ‘ 
ners, according to lea 


ent cooperative mo) 


because of this they look 1 i favor 

able reaction when the announcement 
of their plan is made \ number « 

manufacturers in criticising the propo 
sition point to lack of business in 
outerwear varns at t rest ST.50 
level as proot of their beliet co 


operation among spinners will tend to 


reduce the total volumx business 
Others point to the fact that S1.so 
level has not been brought about by 
spinners but rather by price change 
in the wool market Spinners were 
cooperating in groups when outet 
wear counts were © selling everal 
months ago at $1.40 and it was at that 
level the largest volume of business 


this year was placed by sweater and 


bathing-suit manufacturers 


The fact of the matter ts inufac 
turers are not refusing to buy at this 
time because of the St.so | | but for 
two other reasons First, thev have 
lower priced Varn mtract rich 
will run for several t one 
spinner stating they lk ng on 
several $1.37'4 contract tor 2-20s 


3 
while others are still shipping on St.4o 


contracts. Manufacture 


these low priced contract re not 
anxious to buy ahead at time he 
cause they wish to buy yarns only 
when new goods ordet booked 
and also because thev believe prices 


are too high to spec ulate 


Good Sales Awaited 


lhe current price range of worsted 
varns has not been tested so tar as 
selling goods in volume by manutac 
turers is concerned his will be de 
termined during the next few month 
Spinners believe stocks of varns in 
their hands and in the hands of manu 
facturers are so small that a normal 
business will develop this tall hey 
do not believe prices are too high al 
though they admit that Ibable 
that as large a volume of outerwea 
yarn business will not be done gs when 
the price range for thes unts wa 
at $1.40 or ten cents under the pre 
vailing basis. The plies to 
men’s wear varns whicl elling a 
prices above those of the last season 
Spinners do not believ: will re 
tard sales but rather the irm situa 
tion must adapt itself this fall to gen 
eral business conditions of hand-to 
mouth sales until the upward trend 
felt in the worsted industry general] 
which a majority look for in the ne 
month. 

Firth Carpet Co., [irt 
Through the office of Lockwood Gre 
Engineers, Inc., engineers and t 
of New York City, contract for tr ight 
elevator for their client, Firth | 
Co., has been let to Houser E! 


Neos 


Syracuse, 
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The Two Thread Elastic 


. a 


Constant 


Rotating Dial 


LCCKSTITCH LOOPER 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Loopers and Looper Cutters 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Avenue and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


Over 200 varieties and modifica- 
tions of machines for trimming, 
seaming, overedging and ornament- 
ing all sorts of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat-Butted- 
Seaming ends of piece goods, saving 
# cloth and labor in subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

Let us show results on swatches of 
your own fabrics. 





=e" 


See cdlso 
SOLIDATED T' 
REG. TRADE MARK 


CON: 
—— ae 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 





Sweater and ‘Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SYRACUSE 
Ertablished es 





a L j 
be. meee 


« Y. ——See cliso——- 
i CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
SWEATER. “MACHIN E 
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Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine with the 


LITTLE SILENT 
WATCHMAN 
STOP MOTION 


and eliminate 75% of your knitting troubles by stopping 
the machine when the broken needle or defects occur. 


SIMPLICITY Circular and prices 
DURABILITY—ECONOMY upon request 


Manufactured by 





P. C. KLINGLER, 111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 


PROMPT SERVICE RIGHT PRICES 





1825 E. Boston Ave. 
¢ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOS. T. PEARSON & SONS C 


PRODUCTION WINDING 
of QUALITY 


Secured with the 


“IMPROVED 
CUP-LESS 
WINDER” 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do you know the 
five points of 
“WINDING 
EFFICIENCY” 


John Eppler Machine Works 


Engineers and Machinists 


Builders of the Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Machine 
(Patented) for Millinery, Dress and Upholstery Trimmings 
and Fringes, and all other Machinery pertaining to 
this Line. 


N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts., Phila., Pa. 





EVERYTHING FOR TEXTILE PRINTERS 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
ENGRAVING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Hurley-Johnson Corp., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street. Peovidenre, R. 


recente Ne 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Yarn Outlook Improves 





Additional Good Business 
ever Slow in Arriving 

BOSTON.—The worsted yarn in- 
dustry is marking time but the under- 
tone is better and there is 
optimism in the situation. New busi- 
still slow and _ particulars 
against only contracts are not arriving 

volume. The orders which have 
appeared since the goods opening if 
spread over the industry would hardly 
have any appreciable effect to date. A 
beginning in the right direction has, 
however, been made and unless pre- 
cedents fail October and November 
ought to see some good revival in the 
sales spinning industry. 

Prices on the medium crossbred 
qualities are stronger. Spinners have 
been able to depress to their advan- 
tage prices on the several fine tops 
but the 34s blood grades in particular 
are very firm. The renewed strength 
in domestic % blood wool based on 
limited amounts available from the 
domestic clip has also to be reckoned 
with. Consumers of 2-36s, 3 3%s blood, 
weaving yarns are it is said inquir- 
ing for these yarns to be made from 
14 blood. This tendency seems rather 
general. Knitters using fine yarns are 
also seeking to have them made from 
a lower grade of top so as to cheapen 
original cost. This movement, how- 
ever, is not likely to have any large 
measure of success although in the 
Bradford district relatively fine counts 
are often spun from relatively coarse 
tops. 


How- 


more 


ness 1S 


Specifications have been coming in 
more freely for the Bradford spinners 
and deliveries of yarns have been 
taken up rather more satisfactorily. 
This has tended to increase the out- 
put and from now on it is expected 
that there will be a tendency for ma- 
chine activity to slowly expand. 
Prices, however, continue to sag. 
Quotations following this market on 
2-36s, 2-48s and 2-60s are again off 
I penny per pound for the week. It 
is believed that if 2-48s could be made 
to sell at 5s 6d substantial business 
could be done. Recent cabled quota- 
tion is 5s 7d. Opinion in the Brad- 
ford district runs very generally to 
the belief that a satisfactory price 
basis for most yarns will be seen dur- 
ing the course of the next few weeks. 


* * * 
BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 
s d 
DBR ae 5-35 Non wccand 2 4% 
Se ES ea hea ace aes sh Daas 2 7% 
2-Gs, Ws Riess Sore ithe SER Re 4 9 
“2... eee as 7 


NS Se ae a o's oc i > ae ada 6 6 


Film of Utah’s Sheep Lands Will 
Be Shown 


Satt LAKE City, Utan.—This 
State’s famous sheep grazing lands 
ill be shown to the public in a film 
hich was recently taken by a repre- 
entative of the Federal Forest Serv- 
e. It was taken in order to educate 
the sheep men as to the proper utili- 
ition of the range. 


(Continued from page 29) 


Ga. Operating Executives Meet | 
| 


the work of the operating executives 
in their association. 


Progressive Measures 
Secretaries Forbes of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ 
and Gregg of the 
Association, 
Chairman 
Heymer. 


Georgia 
\ssociation 
Southern Textile | 

introduced _ by | 
Dennis on motion of Mr. 
By-laws were amended to 
make past general chairmen ex-officio 
members of the executive committee. 
Mr. Hevmer thought that former 
chairmen should be kept in harness 
for the good of the organization. 

Chairman Dennis told of formation 
of local groups at Atlanta and Colum- | 
bus with the idea of getting mill men 
to attend more generally. He said 
these groups had had meetings not- 
able for free discussion and 
attendance, and invited consideration 
of forming other local branches of 
the Georgia association. 


were 


good | 





Discussion of Slashing 

In discussing questions on slashing 
under the leadership of Mr. Elliott, | 
P. M. Matthews, superintendent, 
Peerless Mills, Thomaston, Ga., and | 
Mr. Phillips both told of results 
secured automatically controll- 
ing temperatures. Beginning with 
the size kettle and including the use 
of regulators to control surface heat 
of small and large cylinders of the 
slashers. Mr. Matthews said his | 
temperature control system held mois- 
ture content in his slashed yarn to a 
variation of 34 of 1% and that charts 
recording temperatures made the sys- 
tem practically foolproof. He advised 
use of brass pipes, as the scale from 
galvanized iron pipes often clogged 
the instruments, etc. Mr. Phillips 
said temperatures of his slashing pro- 
cesses had been automatically 
trolled for five vears. 

Mr. Hames told of replacing im- 
mersion rolls in size boxes with three 
smaller rolls made of two-inch brass 
pipe. He thought the three smaller 
rolls with the yarn running over and 
under, secured better penetration of | 
the size than the large single roll, | 
particularly on heavy sets up to | 
3,000 ends. 

A. brief 


squeeze 


from 


con- 


discussion of 
rolls with 
worsted varn 


covering | 
cloth and 
meeting. 


woolen 
concluded the 





Investigate Cost of Handke Tr: | 


chief Production 

WaSsHINGTON, D. C.—A. F. Fer 
guson has been assigned to investi- 
gate the domestic cost of production 
of handkerchiefs, it was stated at the 
offices of the Tariff Commission. He 
is expected to be in the domestic field 
several months, it is said. 

Mr. Ferguson will join a crew of 
cost accountants who have been de- 
tailed to work in this investigation, 
and will visit the principal handker- 
chief manufacturing and distributing 
centers throughout the country. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wilts 





Ghornton, R. K 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Mills and Office Bristol, Pa. 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


eet 


SUUUUUEUNNGNAAUUTOLUAGALAUUA DNAS ANAT WOLD LAN 





DUALITY 


UUUTSUAUUL ANNU OOONL TNS 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 





2 ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES 


WT 


CHICAGO 





uN vtteerrnr sin 


Here 


punvvn nner ae 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


erences SPON 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States Moston and New 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut H. W. 
St., Philadelphia, Pa St 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- 
son Ave. 


England States 
Dwight and Walter Skerry, 
.. Boston 

Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


—Messrs. 
10 High 


PICARDED 


SPUnTaY mm and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ECO MILL, INC.,505- 5: AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


CANADIAN reas NTATIVES: WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO- MONTREAL 


ABEE 
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46 the 
FORMAL 


FROCK 
CELANESE 


adds neur 


DISTINCTION 








The superb beauty of Celanese fabrics, in all their varied manifes- 
tations, is seen perhaps to greatest advantage in the more decorative 
types of dress...afternoon and evening gowns, party and dance frocks, 
and street costumes. Rich moirés and taffetas, sumptuous satins and 
brocades...agleam with mellow luster or softly dull as pearls... bril- 
liantly colored or subtle-hued...almost innumerable are the strik- 
ingly distinctive effects that can be achieved with Celanese. 

The beauty of Celanese is permanent. Its appearance actually 
improves with washing. The fabric withstands perspiration and 
long-continued wear. Hence Celanese fabrics are very economical, 
delighting woman's practical side as well as appealing to her desire 
for authentic loveliness. | 

Celanese brand yarns are available in deniers from 45 to 300 
and upward, delivered either on 5°, 6", or 7” cops, or in skeins, or 
on cones, or sized in skeins, or dyed in skeins, or sized warps either 
on client’s beams or on our paper shells. The services of our weav- 
ing, knitting, dyeing and sizing experts are at your free disposal. 


CELANESE# YARNS 


Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York 


166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago :: 1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia ::38 Chauncy Street, Boston:: 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland :: Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, te designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Thrown Silk Rises 


Small Advance All Along the Line 
This Week 

The thrown silk market was marked 
this week by a rise in prices in the 
early part based on the firmer raw 
silk market and of 
note was placed by both weavers and 
knitters, 

The daily business in this market is 
still of the hand-to-mouth variety, and 
it would seem that most buyers had 
now placed their business for some 





some business 


period to come. 
Prices quoted as an average from 
leading throwsters are as follows: 


(60 day basis) 

Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $6 

ipan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins 6.60 
Japan crepe, 3 thd, sp. crack on bobbins 6.20 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins... 6.10 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.15 
fussah tram, 2 end on cops ‘ 2.70 

SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 

Hos tram, 3 & 5 the Japan XXX 6.7 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd Japan G XX 6.15 
Hosiery tram, sp ack XX o.S0 
Hosiery tram, crack XX é 5. 
Hosiery tram, XX ti 


Spun Silk Firm 
Prices Unchanged but Spinners 
Expect Advance Soon 

Prices in the spun silk market re- 
main generally unchanged but with the 
increased demand evidenced in the 
last few weeks spinners are hopeful 
that prices can be advanced before 
very long, as it is generally agreed 
upon by all that current prices are 
far below replacement values. 
\ lively demand still is evidenced 
weavers in both the worsted and 
the fancy shirting trades and in every 
phase of the business a much more 
encouraging atmosphere prevails. 

Prices quoted are the same as those 
current during the last few weeks, and 
quoted 2% 10 days, net 30: 


by 


PM oh toh balay aes eee ue SERa TKS $4 00 
DEO CNG betes cee taeae es aS ekeee : 4 35 
ft eo eee ; rade aanbcs $50 
2/1 aes 5 foie. ae 


Rayon Institute Carries In- 
formation to the Retailer 

Dwight Mead, merchandise expert 
of Rayon Institute of America, Inc., 
spoke before the sales personnel of 
Kresge’s Department store this week, 
describing briefly the place of rayon 
in the mode, something of the history 
and accomplishments of Rayon Insti- 
tute and its aim for the future, par- 
ticularly stressing the point that all 
four processes of the manufacture of 
‘ellulose yarns produce rayon. 

Much interest was displayed by the 
staff in the 20-minute discussion that 


tollowed Mr. Mead’s talk and the 
showing of the film “The Romance 
f Rayon.” 

Mrs. Milhea Hall, head of the 
tabrics department ot the Institute, 


talked at the Kresge store later in the 
week, while Mr. Mead discussed the 
subject of rayon before the merchan- 
dising staff of Abraham & Straus in 
Brooklyn 


Glanzstoff Opens Philadelphia 
Sales Office 

The American Glanzstoff Corp. has 
opened a Philadelphia sales office in 
Room 606 Lafayette Building, Fifth 
and Chestnut Sts., under the manage 
ment of Thomas Park, for the dis 
tribution of its rayon yarns, included 
those imported and those now being 
manufactured at the company’s plant 


in Elizabethton, Tenn. 


To Train Textile Personnel 
Near Belgrade 

\ textile 
Leskovats, 


technical training and to provide an 


founded 
with the object of giving 


school was 1 


efficient personnel for textile commer 


cial enterprises, expert office clerks 


for the textile industry, and teachers 
for the primary textile school. This 
report [ MeMillin, of 


from Consul 
Belgrade, to the U. S. Department ot 


is 


Commerce. 


Modern Central 
Finishing Co., Paterson, 
italization of this company 
to $600,000 


Silk Dyeing & 
N. J. Cap 
has 


he en im 


creased 





DOMESTIC RAYON 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 












Rayon Notes From Europe 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


GERMANY 
days important 


last | 


deliberations have taken place on the 


During the few 


of the reduc 
for the 
Finally all the 


\rtificial Silk 


subject « maintenance or 


tion of artificial silk prices 


coming winter season. 


members of the German 


Convention as well as those foreign 
producers who sell in the (sermat 
market have reached complete PTE 
ment. Prices are to remain officially 
unchanged but certain rebates will be 
vranted to wholesale customers and 


mutual guarantees have been resolved 
upon that these rebates will never ex 
\nalogous 


1 | 1 
ncluded witl 


ceed the fixed limit 
‘ 
agreements | been c 


\ustria and ( 


lave 


echo-Slovakia 


FRANCE 
lhe present production of La Sote 
de Valenciennes, which is closely con 
nected with the Dutch Breda Co., 1s 


now 2,000,000 Ibs pe innuni and will 


PRICES 


First Second 
Denier Filaments A> “a =e" Qual. Qual. 
75 BR ar et ha ge Nite $2.55 ” 
80 Mees ° “Geek fe, 6 age Be nce 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 eee ics eee 
100 ae ~texnc ) Lee —Gaeeee 2.25 $1.70 
125 ” 8 vice» ewe  ~ siukes LW 1.45 
125 Me gitar § Ladigics). @ deca 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 Ree eh ty aera... “ieratieed 
150 MM Peete ee Sn 1.60 1.35 
150 ee ee 1.75 1.35 
170 ET Rte, Chae 1.45 1.25 
170 MUNN cto | ctcwate> * eaueiBiars 1.50 1.25 
170 MP hc -oehewie - bmardinie 1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 ME eaten, cateten Cacatlet 1.45 1.25 
200 Meee, 6 aioe 860 Ce laba 1.70 1.30 
250 Pee” Sa, Late Saou 1.35 1.25 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 Rime? knew | «heen 
450 ME? cre RM te hel 1.25 1.20 
600 =O Gewese 6 SUR 00 Sw eeera 1.20 1.15 
900 ttt, beet tk 1.25 1.20 
1,200 SU eg “saat id 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
Denier é A ’° rT B ” ee Cc ”” Denier 66a ii B ” ee € ” 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
75 2.50 2.30 150 1.50 1.45 1.35 
100 2.15 2.00 a6 ace 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price | Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 | 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.75 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 $3.25 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price | Denier Priee 
45 $3.00 120 $2.30 
55 3.00 150 1.90 
75 2.55 200 1.90 
100 2.40 300 2.20 





increased to 5,000,000 Ibs he 


Viscose process Is employed 


The 


pee 


Soi \rtificielle 
with a 

The plant 

Saone and 

of 


du Rhone 


established capital 


=i 
22,000,000 trancs will be 


at Neuville sur an output 


ot 2.000 kilos viscose rayon 


pel 
day is planned. ‘This is the company 


previously reported under the title ot 


the Soie Artificielle de Neuville lt 
Is associated with Suchet et Dutouw 
of Lyon and also Roubaix-Tourcoi 
interests. 

The production of the Soc. Lyon 
nase de SoOtlt \rtificiell i. 


1,200,000 kilos. per annum and during 


] 


1 


he course of next vear will be gradu- 
ally increased to 2,000,000. kilos \ 
new plant is to be built at St. Mau 
ce cle BRevnost 

Phe production oi the Tex \r- 
tificiels de Reims, the formation of 
Which has been previously announ 
is stated to be so kilos. dailw and 
plans OT t] e col MANN ‘ 
5,000 kilo dail ( VIScOst 

\ reduction of prices in icetate 


has made by the leadimeg 


to 


ravon been 


French makers contorm with the 


recent move bv British Celanese, Ltd 
ITALY 
\t a recent meeting of the Ital 


Federation of Producers of Artificial 
Textile Fibers resolutions were passt | 
favoring the use of the word “ravon” 


in place of “seta artificiale.” 


*k * * 
Exports of rayon yarn from Italy 
in 





the first four months of 1928 
amounted to 10,179,793 Ibs. against 
9,800,747 Ibs. in the corresponding 
period of 1927. The main changes 
are shown as follows: 

January to Apr 
Destinatlor 1928—Ibs 1927 Ibs 192 t 
China >, 45 , 818, 329 1,012, 
Germany 45 2,442, 871 174 
India 6s 1,631, 187 6° 
United States 1,954, 884 


An effort is being made to have the 
duties on imported artificial silk manu- 
the 
is giving the matte 


factures increased and (sovern- 


ment considera 
tion. 
k fe * 


\ new trading finance company has 
just been formed in Italy and 


in France. 


another 
In both cases the president 
of the Snia Viscosa concern is heavily 
interested 


and it is 


suggested that 
among other objects, the exploit tol 
of patents for the manufacture 


artificial leather may be undertaken 


* 


Rumors have been current in regat 


to the position of the Snia Visecosa 
Co., and some interesting information 
has been obtained by the Fr 
News of London. The paper wa 
formed that the recent increase 


capital was a great success enabling 
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The Gardiner Hall,’ Jr... Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
Manufacturers of 


Mercerized and Cotton 


SEWING THREAD 


in all numbers and shades for 


all stitching operations 


Sales Office: 59 Walker St.. New York 
Mills: South Willington, Conn. 


BOSTON 
BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 


PHILADELPHIA 
ROCHESTER 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


57 East 11th Street aioe 
New York 2376 
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CHATILLON 584ND RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 










Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 





Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 








Bleach & Dye Works, Inc. 


Processers of Rayon 
and Cotton Yarns 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
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EXCELLENT COMMISSION THROWING SERVICE 


HOSIERY TRAM A SPECIALTY 


C.A.SNODGRASS 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
435 Jefferson Standard Bidg. 
Phone 4786 


SKEINS 
CONES 
COPS 
idan) 
DYED OR 
NATURAL 


“A SOUTHERN THROWING PLANT SERVING SOUTHERN MILIS* 


SILKS 
OF ALL KINDS 
FOR 
Ae 
PURPOSE 









A 
LUWON 
NATURAL and CONVERTED 
6 West 1S” Street New 


U.S.TESTINGCO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
ao, Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 
uel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 





BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 





Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


E. W. DUTTON, Inc. | 
25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Cable Address: DUTING,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 | 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS © WEAVING 
F. 


WEAVING 
AST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


200 Greene St., New York 
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Rayon and Silk 


all the bank debts of the company 
itself and of its subsidiaries to be 
repaid. Owing to the agreement 
entered into with Glanzstoff and 
Courtaulds, the company is now be- 
ginning to feel the benefit of the 
technical advice obtained. The quality 
of the silk is improving and as soon 
as the modifications which are taking 
place at the different plants are com- 
pleted, very substantial benefits are 
expected. The present production is 
100,000 Ibs. daily. Stocks have been 
increasing slightly on account of some 
bad markets but sales have been keep- 
ing up very well and profits are nor- 
mal. The rumor that another capital 
reduction is contemplated is denied. 


AUSTRIA 
The Erste Osterr. Glanzstoff Fa- 
brik A. G. of St. Polten has recently 
increased its capital from 9 to 16 mil- 
lion Austrian schillings. It is in- 
tended to double the present pro- 
duction. 
x ok 
The process worked by Gebruder 
Bader of Vienna and Mahr-Chrostau, 
which is being worked in England by 
the Yorkshire Artificial Silk Co., is 
now to be employed in Germany and 
Japan. 


HOLLAND 

Exports of rayon yarn from Hol- 
land in the first half of the current 
year amounted to 7,867,200 Ibs. 
against 7,816,600 lbs. in the corre- 
sponding period of 1927. 

ae 

French capital will be concerned in 
the proposed erection of a rayon plant 
under the style of “N. V. Kunsteijde 
Fabriek Roosendaal” at Roosendaal 
in Holland. The Banque de Paris et 
des Pays Bas and the Banque de 
l'Union Parisienne are behind this 
plan, the final realization of which 
depends upon a loan by the munici- 
pality of Roosendaal. The latter has 
been requested to advance one million 
guldens, free of interest, to the under- 
taking. The French, Belgian and 
Dutch capitalists are prepared to put 
up two million guldens. 


Raw Silk Conference in 1929 
Japanese Interests Invited to U. S. 
for Work on Classification 

Recommendation that an invitation 
be extended to Japan to attend a Sec- 
md  Japanese-American Scientific 
Conference to be held in New York 
n 1929 for the purpose of securing 
iccord and official approval of an in- 
ternational raw silk classification, 
vas made by the American Technical 
Committee on Sept. 19 in a report ot 
recent technical conferences in Japan 
ubmitted to the Board of Managers 
f the Silk Association of America, 
nc. The report was read and ac- 
epted at the quarterly meeting of the 
soard of Managers held Sept. 19 at 
ie rooms of the Silk Association and 
resided over by H. Schniewind, 
r., president of the association. 
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“EN K A” 


NETHERLANDS RAYON MILLS 


Arnhem — Ede — Rotterdam (Holland) 


Established 1911 








Yarns—Continued 

That upon numerous items of raw | 
silk classification both America and | 
Japan are in accord and that these | 
items be formulated and given recog- | 
nition as standards by some type ot 
official action is the suggestion of the 
American Technical Committee, who 
visited Japan for the purpose of ex- 
plaining needs of American silk man- 
ufacturers and demonstrating the raw 
silk classification system compiled by 
the Silk Association. To this end it 
is suggested that an invitation be ex- 
tended to the Raw Silk Association of 
Japan, the Exporters’ Association of | 
Yokohama and Kobe and the proper | 
Government departments, to visit this | 
country in the interest of an interna- 
tional raw silk classification. 

















—o0o— 


Spinners of: 


AMPLUM — ARNUM 
SUMMUM (Multifilament Yarn) 
DISCRELLA (Dull Lustre Yarn) 


Other business transacted at the —o0o— 


| 
meeting included the adoption of the | 
woven label rules, and revised thrown 
silk rules, compiled and presented by | 
the Woven Label Division and the | 
Thrown Silk Dealers’ Division, re- | 


FIGURES THAT NEED NO COMMENT: 
(From a leading Textile Journal) 
Estimated Production of Viscose Rayon During 1927: 


Country lbs 

oe CH | eI Fee eee 75,000,000 
spectively. Britain ira ara ghia aerate: wwii vacant 40,000,000 
The following firms were elected | a ees. oa aaa 
sein 3 Ss Rtas INN ee, wks ew rates ex ‘dis : ,000 

- ee in the Association :—| _ im 20,900,000 
Associated Dyeing & Printing Corp; | Ns ie 41,000,000 
J. S. Bache & Co., commission mer- | NEPRIERLANDS .. 2... cc ccs 18,600,000 
chants; Combier & Co., Inc., silk — sb hala tated Sidi det ake 3,200,000 
manufacturers and importers; Henry Se SEPANG REE SS a8? eee 





P. Heitman, Inc., raw and thrown | 
silks; Hertz & Morgan Silk Co., | 
broad silk manufacturers; Fuki. 
Shokai, importers; Strenge Dye 
Works, Inc., finishers, dyers and | 
weighters; Sulzbacher, Granger & 
Co., brokers; Tokisawa & Co., im-| . atinenia ms a 
port of Japan raw silk; Wade Bros. | 
& Co., general commission brokerage. | 


U. S. Agents: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 


FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN F. STREET & CO., Providence and Chicago 





Raw Silk Stronger 





Market Gains at Opening of Week 
and Is Firm Ae 


The primary market in raw silks 
Rhea Fibre Yarns 


has been both active and strong up 
Strong Like Linen 


to the time of going to press and 
CHEAPER IN PRICE 


prices have on the average advancea 
5c a pound over last week. 

The first two days of the week| 
were marked by the bullish trend on 
the floor of the Exchange and buying 
was heavy to cover short sales of | 
last week. 


Prices are quoted as an average 
from New York importers and are as 
follows: 


Superior 


SPUN RAYON 


‘ 95 | : for 


(60 day basis) 
Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15 $5.4 
Japan filature, +p. crack, 5 i 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13, 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15.. 





4.9 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 4.85 | 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 4.70 | 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16 ee 4.15 W ; 2 . 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22... cone 8.95 e€aving an nitting 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon ai : - 2.30 oS 
Grand XX, (Yellow) 20/22.. ‘ 4.80 


Grand XX, (White) 20/22 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22... : . 4 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22.... ‘ a 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22..... ' 

1 


IR 6-12 
aAonne 


Crack (White) 20/22 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


National Raw Silk Exchange Prices Are as Follows 





| : 

Close For the Week Close Net | eee a Bs 

Sept. 12 High Low Sept. 18 Change Bae : 3 a 
October .... 4.89-.92 4.99 4.8 4.97- .99 +.07 ee NSH eye Se eg ce peat 
November .. 4.90-.91 4.99 4.84 4.97— .99 +.08 3 pias f : : 
December .. 4.90 5.03 4.85 5.00— .01 +-.11 ] : e erik z ‘BRANCH SALES OFFICES ° 
January .... 4.91—.92 5.03 4.86 5.00 -+-.08 | EA -% : : 
February ... 4.89-.92 5.02 4.85 5.00—- .01 +.09 ees 3 
March ...... 4.90-.92 5.01 4.86 4.99-5.01 +.09 “ ye 3 LOS ANGE LES 
RT: be tivene 4.88-.91 5.00 4.85 4.98-5.00 +-.09 We See ert ‘ oy 
Total Contracts Sold In bales Approx. value | S Ges et : re 

Sept. 11-18........ 2, 885 $2,819, 425 Rasa seh Z 
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Write for illustrated cata 
log giving full particulars 
of the size and type Tol 
hurst suited your re 
quirements. 


LAURS) 


to 


' CENTRIFUGAL 


EXTRACTORS 


ce : 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS «<f Sy Estapuisnco 1852. Troy. N.Y. 


New York Office: 


= REG U.S PAT OFF > 
, 


) 


183 Madison Ave. 








RYERSON 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FROM STOCK 


Bars, Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbi*: 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the ‘‘key”’ to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePu T. RYERSON & SON inc. 


Milwaukee St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
New York, Boston 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati, 
talo, 









RD COLE MraG) 


NEWNAN,GA, 
Bs TANKS’ TOWERS: STANDPIPES | 
T\_AA BOILERS’ KIERS: CASTINGS | 

K\\MONEL METAL TANKS 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 


Low in Cost 


High in Efficiency 

STANDARD . 

ENGINEERING WKS. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 











rhe J. B. 
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Style No. 5010 





Factory: 
147-153 Eighth St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Wrandol 


for treating your fabrics is one of the apparently 


appearance 


your 


FORD CO., 
\V vandotte, Michigan 







unimportant things which have great significance, 


and texture these 


textiles are important 


qualities in a competitive market 


Sole Manufai turers 


Style 5010 


Size number of cotton 
yarn read direct from 
slide beams without cal- 
culation or use of weights. 

Style No. 5015 gives 
similar results for woolen 
and worsted yarns. 

Write for textile pam- 
phlet and advise us of 
your wants. 


We sell Christian 
Becker, Inc., analytical 
balances. 


THE TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade St., New York 


{228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 
Branches | 49 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 





BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST. LINE 


BELT 


favs ae ay ols 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 





- ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE | 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 








Recommended for properly boiling 
out and bleaching goods contain- 
ing rayon and colored yarns. . . . 





DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE Co. 


‘“Tetrakierol’’ 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Phone—Pennypacker 7594 





Jersey City, N. J. 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Napper Clothing 


Card Clothing 
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Substitute test for guess in the 
judging of yarn or other mate- 
rials where strength is an im- 
portant factor. Scott Testing 
Machines are reliable, substan- 
tial, easy to read and easy to 
operate. They make quality 
standards possible. 








DEC ALSO — 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co, 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for Throw Overs fer 
rench Index 


Fine and F 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor. Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder |ERIES, 


and Measurer = ¢n¢ fer Circular 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS, 

BLEACHERIES, 

ETC., ETC 





FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 









GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool,WoolWaste | 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Proces: | 
_—_EEEEEEEEEEEE 


M. SALTER & SONS 


Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Manufacturers o 


f 
REWORKED WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTTTUTES 


Irregular Market 
For Substitutes 


Mill Demand for All Kinds in 
Limited Volume—Rag Graders’ 
Position Uncertain 

BOSTON.—The wool © substitute 
market is generally quiet but steady. 
\dditional business in small volume is 





coming into reworked wool manufac- 
turers. Buying ahead of processed 
fibers is however in small compass and 
this results in spotty buying of needed 
trom the graders. 


rags The clip 
market 1s more active than previously. 
Mills are usually 
buyers of the unused material 
chasing their “shoddy” from the 
manufacturers equipped by modern 
machinery to handle scientifically and 
satisfactorily the great variety of old 
rags available. 


relatively large 


pur- 


The old woolen rag market is in a 
very sluggish condition. Some 


rags 
of course are selling all the time and 
among them may be mentioned the 
several colored knits, also a little white 
knit. Light hoods, fine light merinos, 
blue worsteds and blue serges are in 
very demand. 
tion cortinues 


slow The price situa 

unsatisfactory. 
The rag grader is caught between low 
prices named by the consumer and 
high prices demanded by the packers 
of mixed rags. 


very 


The Dewsbury rag market is still 
very depressed in sentiment and the 
outlook seems far from bright. The 
same complaint of high values on 
mixed rags is heard and its compli- 
mentary complaint that 


prices on 
graded sorts are too low. 


Well-sorted 
rags remain generally firm but other 
materials are moving in the buyer’s 
favor. 

Wool doing any 
rushing business but dealers report an 
increased interest on the part of the 


wastes are not 


mills who however continue to press 
for lower values. 
are not in 


Stocks of wastes 
sufficient abundance to 
allow any depression in prices. The 
output of spinning wastes has been 
well normal this year, much 
smaller than last vear at this time. It 
has, however, to be noted that in- 
creased being received 
manutacturers 


helow 


business now 
Vv worsted which is 
confirmed by larger purchasing of fine 
wools will in the near future result in 
i larger output of 
wastes of the 


worsted 
descriptions. 
Colored fine lap is very firm with a 
lemand exceeding the supply. 
hading 


white 
several 


Some 
of prices is reported in fine 
threads but stocks held by 
lealers are so relatively small that any 
ecline in price could speedily be 
hecked. Fine white worsted card 
aste, either thoroughly willowed or 
lse carbonized, is in 


orsted 


moderate de- 
and, the undusted around 55-58c. 


Wool Situation Basally Sound 





Wool Houses Hold Conservative Optimism 
Believing Their Stocks Not Over Adequate 


‘ Boston. 
ENTIMENT in the wool district 
The 
for domestic wools is 
considered very satisfactory and those 


is inclined to be optimistic. 
basal situation 


houses who made contracts earlier in 
the season are able to sell on current 
market at The 
situation is very 


fair profits entire 


considered liquid 
There are no large stocks in the hands 
of manufacturers and they are well 
able - to 
without 


take on additional 
financial strain. A_ steady, 
firm and gradually expanding market 
is the outlook for the next few weeks 


supple 


Dealers appear encouraged over thi 
outlook. Mill demand at this time 1s 
running rather strongly to the un 
graded wools from the territory States 
which are all 


1 


selling in the 


OTIg WK 


bags at very firm prices. Fleece wool 


of the medium quality are also mov 
ing much more briskly with a risine 
price tendency seen on the 3, and 

The Ohio % blood is 
firm at 54c in the grease 
and 3¢ blood at 55sec. Some of the ! 
blood Ohio wool has 


blood grades. 
now very 


combing been 





by one or two manufacturers at 


stc Che 
combing 


taken 
blood territory strictly 


wools are very firm and in 


larger demand from topmakers. 
he purchasing of fine wools in the 
local market during the last week o1 
ten days has been by manufacturers 
who carry wool through all its opera 
than by 
\ttention 
the fact that prices on fine, 


tions rathe1 topmaking con 
called to 
blood 


blood tops are unusually 


cerns agaln 


and high 
] 
| 


abnormally close togethet It 1 
‘ ' 
k 


a question said a er Whether 


tor 
LOptla 


we are to consider fine tops as too 


low priced or the blood and x 


blood too high priced In View ot 
the unusual situation and the firmer 
position held by fine wools at this 


lt 


: 1 
time if is altlogetnet 


siete Acasa Seon. gina 
Stretch between the price 


and blood on the one hand an 


: ] Rees “17 : 
fine tops on the other wll be w 


by an advance in the fine tops. 


1 e : ’ 
In wools for the woolen branch o1 


manufacturing business is rathet 


irregular but there is a fair demand 


for the finer types of scoured wool. 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio. Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
, a 48 —49 Turkey Fair average...........+. 47—f2 
Pine delaine «...6.2cess00 46 : : 850 
Fine clothing ............389 —40 Cape Firsts .....-sseee ee ee eee . a 
% ee: mite View 6b a th <.06 aie =F —Al Foreign Clothing and Combing 
on cea oe 5 b* 6a wer CBR eee y =m (In Bond) 
, Calif neoueet Basis— 
alifornia canadian: | ' ‘ 
. (Seoured Basis) daha naga 
POONER, EE MO. caccceaes 1 OS 1 .10 Super 12 months.......1.03-—1.05 
Southern, 12 mo isate ee 97 Super 10-12 months. _98—1.00 
Australian : Nominal 
Texas 5 i. ae a. ed tiv dale SCE OS 18 
(Scoured Basis) CO ko. re ee a6 1 et 
Pipe 2? Mes. cs <0 ica pire alg < ety Reem ns BO ire cceccces coeeee — 92 
Fine 8 nn Sarees ae sevcese - 4.00—1.05 Grease a . 
Montevideo: Nominal 
Pulled—Eastern GOING Sion on cdc ero rca. SOON 
(Scoured Basis) a 6604 600s CORO SC BOO ee eHAEOS oe 
oe er eS Py eee : “ae : a3 tnenos Afres: Nominal 
i lamella et eld "Se Be GEE Gane ca denienius concuns 37—2R 
C-Super en eM. eee heen gg 90 5s, 36-408 ..... ee esccccee 385—36 
‘ Foreign Carpet 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming Sita. iin tn aie 
Staple fi (Scoured Basie) | 12—1.15 China: Combing No. 1.. ««eet-—2e 
staple tine . ° ° ° 16 -ide “hi . y leece 94... 95, 
Bit MOR. raccacsscse sss 1:00—1.20 Secthuemn art on... .. apo 
blood HRPEENER.. «2.2 + ; <2 = Cordova grectguceesetececes . + -24—25 
jp Wawws eoeee cessor cece ses . ~~ . a Seote 1 BR ack “ace iY ; FT 28 
% blood . M. hair—_D i 99 -Y8 Rast India: Kandahar.........38—40 
onhair—wvVomeestic Viean'’r ae i 5 42 44 
CR, cae aiassaveeeenes SH—GO JOrIA ..cccccceccs vinielt eae K< cae 
ee NE Wiwan Wee ce wee dene 85—88 Aleppo ............ Seeneacate=mee 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
CRNU i. oss wa te wea 1.23—1.26 Merinos— 
Fine colored .. bats 1.05-——1.08 ig — ha Paula wearee< z — 8 
Thread White Worsted— eNO GATE wc cess ecece -- 8 2 
90— .93 Fine light .. ccvnehene —16 
Me Blood weeicsiileecclls B= (8S Sermon ieee 
ee “7 beh enero EE . MMM Vy cis ss acc se vee ts 9 — 9% 
BIOOd 2... cecccccccces -638— .65 Red 1% —16 
Thread Colored Worsted— wae 
ip ey Ae 42— 5 White 11 42 
blood, Two-ply........ 38— .40 Poa Mae ee 
blood: Two-ply........ 26— .87 sake’ aan °1 O90 
¥% blood, Two-ply........ 28— .32 worsteds— 
Card— PR 6:0 eeeeknenakaned 7%— 8 
Pe MR cceccesccess Oe .0F Ser eae ee Rg —f 
Medium white .......... .85— .87 DS So-ceicaeare dat cewngs 9%4—10 











lhe pulled wools are less active tl 
they were and are on a slightly lowe: 
level 
pulled 


Che relatively small amount 


wool produced in the | S 
allows prices on the several grades 


b 


e manipulated more or less by the 
The B_ pulled 
however, is firm and it is of 


wool pullers. wool 
interest 
to note that there arrived from Nev 
Zealand during the week 340 bales o 
pulled wool. 

\s noted 


domestic wool into 


recently the arrival 


thi veda 


Boste 1) 


practically the same amount as last 


vear, has not apparently moved out 


of the city to consumers with the same 


freedom as a year ago. Shipping 
statistics are approximate only, the 
only figures available being deliverie 
out of the city by land and by sea 
Qn this basis about 25,600,000 

less wool have been shipped \lost 
wool houses in commenting on the 
situation take the position that there 
have been steadier and larger cd 


iveries by motor truck and that if the 


figures were available the combined 
total by rail and by motor truck would 
be tully equal to last year. 


London Sales Open Lower 


Technical Reaction Deflates High 
Spot Wool Values 

The fifth 

auctions opened 


series of London wool 


Tuesday on a much 
lower level. Wools both merinos and 
crossbreds were 5-10% lower than the 
closing 


prices ol the previous sale 


This decline in value, however, has 
done little less than bring London 
prices nearer parity with Australian 


values for similar wools. Much of the 
wool offered at the sale was by Brad 
ford holders and if the prices they set 
were not reached the wool was with 
drawn, a procedure which brought 
about rather heavy withdrawals. There 
was good interest shown in the sale 
with the Continent buyers of the cross 
breds. A lower opening was the gen 
eral expectation of Summer Street and 
was also the desire of English manu 
facturers although not quite to the lik 
ing of Bradford wool importers 


\ large amount of wool was re 
offered by Yorkshire holders. Direct 
importers have had many difficulties 
to contend with in disposing of wool 
purchases near the close of the last 
selling 


season in Australia and al 


though it is generally believed that 


stocks are not unduly heavy they ars 
certainly large enough in view of thi 
restricted consumption in the English 
mills and in face of the opening of the 
new world season. American buying 
is likely to be very light although it 
prices should decline during the seri 
is possible that there may be some 
purchasing of the crossbred wools 
lrade in wools on Summer Street is 


] 


shown further expansion. The wool 
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A Popular Warp Dyer © 






Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this better than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply fur- 
ther particulars. 


Hedge and Plum’ Sts., 





FRICTION CLUTCHES 
FOR BUTTON-BREAKERS 


JOHNSON 


A splendid clutch for Button-Breakers is the 
JOHNSON. On these machines and various 
other machines these clutches are highly 
satisfactory. Small, compact clutches, espe- 
cially adapted for light-power machines. Little 
space. Great strength. Maximum performance 


Equip with JOHNSONS. 


Write for 
Violet Catalog 


See cAlso—— 
——=(ATAL0G—"— 
Single Clutch with Pulley I RE a 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancuester conn 


The “Bowen Specially Tempered Narrow 
Travelers” for Fine Yarns 


The “Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
Traveler” for Uniformity of Twist in 
Cords and Plys 


Manufactured only by the 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: Greenville, S. C., P. O. Box 792 
Antonio Spencer, President Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 
— UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS — 








General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp Tying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Vata acorn etait 
Automatic Spoolers 
HAligh Speed Warpers 


Knotters 





WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run 
Clear. Preserve the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement entering the Spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED 
SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C. 







TRADE MARK 
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RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS ‘ 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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- @eopine 


Trade Mark Reg 


Sub Flooring 
_Lay Once 


never, replace 








Sales Offices 

in Principal Cities 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh. 
Toledo, Cleveland, Charlotte 








Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


a eT 
LBS) PER NOUR AND 
NLY 44H.P. TO DO THE 


, yee 
HUMIDIFYING SYSTEMS 
with 
SELF-RECORDING AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Low Operating Cost High Efficiency 





MODERATE PRICE 
Rhode Island Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


EST. 1908 99 Chauncy St., Dept. TW, Boston, Mass. 


—SPECIFY— 


The Palmer 
Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames. 


The I. E. Palmer Co. 


Middletown, Conn. 














The Simplicity Assures Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 


FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


ENGINEERS -:- FOUNDERS -:- MACHINISTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worsted Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Machines, 
Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top Baling Presses, 
Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Machinery, Corliss Steam Engines, 
Worm Gears and Worm Gear Reduction Units. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
Machinery for Dyeing Rayon in the Skein 








A Woolford 
Dye Tub is al- 
waysa High 
Class Tub. 


Lined with Monel or constructed 

with All Acid Resisting Rods if  — See catso 

desired. ——CATALOG-—— 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 

Factory: Darby, Pa. Mail Address Paschall P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wool—Continued 


trade believes itself to be in a very 
sound position and although stocks of 
fine wool seem fully adequate at this 
time to the mill demand, medium wools 
on the other hand are in relatively 
small compass and as the demand is 
improving higher prices on these wools 
are not unlikely to be seen. The 
amount of 4% blood wool for example 
produced in the U. S. is relatively 
small and the high values of foreign 
crossbreds has prevented and is likely 
to prevent for some time to come any 
importing in volume. 

There seems to be a very strong 
demand for % blood wools on Summer 
Street and graders are behind in mak- 
ing deliveries. A similar situation is 
developing also in % blood domestic 
wool. Fine wools however remain 
relatively inactive. Montana ™% blood 
is quoted $1.08-$1.10 and Utah and 
Idaho $1.05-$1.08. The Ohio medium 
wools are said to be out of the hands 
of the original holders. Nothing has 
yet been accomplished in contracting 
the fall Texas clip where shearing 
will commence about the beginning of 
October. This year’s fall clip is esti- 
mated at around 7,000,000 Ibs. and so 
far as it is known growers are likely 
to name as an opening price around 
35¢. 

Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended Sept. 15, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows: 








Week 
Ended 
Sept. 165 1928 1927 
Domestic ..... 3,113,000 184,504,000 183,600,000 
Foreign ....... 755, 000 74, 468, 000 95, 880,000 
Tete) .cesces 3,868,000 258,972,000 279,480,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 

Boston: a.a.%0r- 755,000 74, 468, 000 95, 880, 000 
Philadelphia .. 1,286,000 49,778, 000 54,134,000 
New York...... 1, 053,000 47,626, 000 42, 717,000 








eo | 


Total 








,094,000 171,872,000 192,731,000 


Carpet Wool More Active 


Territory Displays Marked Im- 
provement— Woolen Wools Quiet 

PHILADELPHIA.—The outstanding 
feature of the market during the last 
two weeks has been the decided im- 
provement in demand for carpet 
wools. Carpet manufacturers in this 
section have been out of the market 
for a number of months and dealers 
handling wools of this type have been 
wondering if betterment was coming 
this year. During the last two weeks 
local manufacturers have booked new 
business in sizeable quantities and 
have been buying wools to cover these 
goods orders. Dealers have sold more 
wool and there has been a strengthen- 
ing of prices although quotations are 
not changed. Stocks held by local 
dealers are below normal and as manu- 
facturers want immediate delivery a 
fairly strong spot. situation § is 
developing. 

East India Auctions 

Liverpool auctions closed last week 

vith prices unchanged but strong and 





dealers here are quoting Vicaneers at 
slightly higher figures, now asking 
42c to 44c for these sorts. Foreign 
markets continue strong and dealers 
are unable to replenish their stocks 
and sell at prices domestic manufac- 
turers are paying for similar wools. 
As a result many dealers have allowed 
stocks to become small and now that 
demand is improving they are unable 
to supply manufacturers with spot 
wools in many instances. Demand at 
present is largely confined to spot 
wools and when a dealer does not have 
the wool the sale is lost. One of the 
largest carpet mills in the city states 
they have booked a larger volume of 
business within the last three weeks 
than for many months. 

How far this expansion of demand 
will carry is debatable, a number 
believing it represents merely a filling- 
in business from manufacturers who 
have been out of the wool market long 
as possible and that demand will not 
continue to expand. Others feel fall 
buying of carpet wools will continue 
during the next two months or more 
and the most active trading of the 
present year will be seen with domes- 
tic prices becoming firmer in accord- 
ance with strength in primary carpet 
wool markets. Dealers assert that if 
they sell they must pay proportionately 
higher prices abroad, when they seek 
to replenish stocks. 


Grease Wools Selling 


Expansion in demand and slightly 
firmer prices are evident in territory 
wools, dealers reporting a larger num- 
ber of inquiries and sales than for 
several weeks. While demand has 
been scattered in all grades interest in 
half blood and fine is especially im- 
pressive. Fair sized lines of average 
fine wools have been reported sold at 
$1.07 while half blood staple has been 
moved at $1.10. There have been 
more mill buyers in the market than 
for two months during the last ten 
days, among them being one of the 
largest concerns in the country which 
is reported to have bought large quan- 
tities in this city and other markets 
during this time. 

Large sales by local dealers to this 
manufacturer are regarded as import- 
ant in a number of respects. This 
firm is usually one of the most suc- 
cessful buyers, having a reputation of 
buying at the lowest points and the 
fact they have chosen this particular 
time to come into the market for im- 
portant sized lines is regarded as par- 
ticularly significant. 


Spotty Fleece Interest 
Fleece wools have taken part in this 
movement and while sales are not ap- 
preciably larger there have been more 
inquiries. Dealers are holding these 
wools more firmly than three weeks 
ago and sales of average bright 
quarters have been noted at 52c to 
53c, comparing with sales a month ago 
at Sic or slightly lower for the same 
type of wool. Three eighths fleece 

(Continued on page 99) 








The Sargent Backwasher 
Backwash Dryer 


These machines are used for plain or vigoureux work. The Back- 
wash Dryer may be connected with your present Backwasher. 
They are running so connected with practically all makes of 


Backwashers. 


All of the custom combers in this 
country, but six, operate this Dryer. 
It is used by many worsted spinners. 


The principle of its operation is 


different from all other makes. 


Send for catalog Number 132. 


warm air. Quality is improved and 
capacity increased. 


No threading of ends necessary. No 
breaking down of ends. The annoy- 
ance of operation reduced to a mini- 


The mum. Quality of results raised to 
injurious effects on the wool of hot 


metal contact is avoided, the drying 
being effected by gentle currents of 


the highest point. 


Ask any comber or carder his 
opinion of this machine. 
—— See iso—— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 





CHAS. A. SCHIEREN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


DUXBAK*+>DUXBAK*~DUXBAK*#~>DUXBAK*~>DUXBAK 


DUXBAK Leather BELTS 


THE MOST PLIABLE OAK-TANNED BELT 


10,000 PLANTS BUY IT 


10,000 plants buy a belt 
That bears the outline of 
A little duck, in silver, 
Because they know this 
Mark signifies a good 
Belt and if they continue 
To buy this belt with the 
Silver duck they will 
Continue to get 
Dependable service. 


Do you buy belts by brand? 


Send for These Pamphlets: The Seven Factors of Belting Economy” 


vanes SE" 


Main Office and Factory 
23 FERRY STREET 


Belt Manufacturers 





Please put my name on your mailing 
list to receive ‘“THe SEVEN Factors 
OF Bettinc Economy”’ as they are 
published. 


Tanners Company 
c ity 


Street 


NEW YORK 


Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 














For Identical ‘Results—Always 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ((! and Everywhere 


meee 
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All Diamond Alkalies are made to 
give identical results from oneendof 
the year to the other. The Diamond 
Alkali you use today will give the 
same chemical reaction—will have 
the same purity and the same un- 
iformity as the Diamond Alkali 
you purchase a year from now. 





Diamond Alkalies Include 


58% Soda Ash 76% Caustic Soda 
Bicarbonate of Soda Laundry Soda 
Cleaner and Cleanser Special Alkali 


7 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Argentina a Promising Market tien etn f A & S M iia the mono- and di-hydroxy derivatives 
: 2 Dye Division QO ‘ ae. ar reke. (ke ee ts previously studied is pointed out \ 
for American Dyes point of peculiar interest in the light o1 
The dye market in the Argentine ; ; : s the quinoid theory of color production 1s 
Republic is probably one of the most Holds Sessions at Swampscott un the fact that gallein, a colored compound, 
competitive in the world. Prior to the Conjunction with Society’ s Meeting shi Ws a pair of bands which have pre 
World War, Germany dominated the 7 viously been found to be characteristis 
Argentine dye market but to-day the JN conjunction with the 75th meet- est in regard to those excitable elements only of the colorless, lactord pene 
United States’ dyes are firmly estab- ing of the American Chemical which existed in the retina, by whose hese bands do not occur in the absorp 
lished and imports into Argentina Society at Swampscott, Mass., last action color nerve currents were sent to 
from the United States account for week ‘the Division of Dve Chemistry the brain. Phis led to the formulation 
: : : . : : : “of a number of theories based on color 
more than a third of the total im- held three sessions. De MX. cre f ; 
; ‘ ; is ; , ened excitations. With the development of 
ports. During the first six months or 4 rossley, chairman of the division, research on the spectrum, the close rela- 
1927, these amounted to 172,198 kilos, presided. onsite of color 40 Tet tas discovered.‘ 
valued at 253,957 Argentine gold In addition to the papers which ‘This led to the development of color 'S neutral solution, for the visual ab- 
pesos, states Commercial Attache have been referred to previously in specification on the basis of spectral re- SOTPUON band shifts continuously toward 
Alexander V. Dye, Buenos Aires. these columns, several others of inter flection curves. Finally, with the birth the red and simultaneously changes in 
The following table gives the official est to textile and dye chemists were of psychology, scientists began to see 
figures for imports by countries dur- presented. A few of these are ab that there were complicated processes in 








tion spectra of related compounds, such 
as the fluoresceins and = sulfonephtha 
leins, which definitely possess the quinoid 
structure. Hydroxyhydroquinolphthalein 
behaves anomalously when graduaily in 
creasing amounts of alkali are added to 


character, while its intensity passes 
through a maximum for intermediate 
concentrations of alkali 





ing the year 1926: strected below: me we which ee be observed di- Spectrophotometry and Dyeing. Wm 
ian into Argentina in rm Early Documentary References on the Pine Pap Awe Preteens a : D. Appel and R. T. Mease :—In the final 
origin» Kilos Pesos Use of Dyestuffs in America. C. A. ra faceieeithe dence! Guat aie trad anaylsis, the value of a dye depends on 
ae a ; a : aes ctaee a 161 Browne :—A brief history of the use ot den di cot . ; The et ; cifi- the color, or spectral reflectior ot the 
Switzerland ....... tieee 52,728 s colors by the Puritans and their suc aelbna wes ide 1 = mogern speci material to which it has beet ipplied 
Italy 95 031 Sn So Tar pe a sie _.. cation of color is therefore based on the ; 
Welhasland eet i 47gCeSSOrS in New England, including dyes iia ain ate liaaes aca i Spectrophotometric reflection measure 
France .......... ee 7,043 imported from Europe and those obtained ers : ; : ; ; ments give a quantitative record of the 
United Kingdom ae am from the Indians. The story concludes, \bsorption Spectra and the Constitu- color and can be used to advantag 
Chile ... Pind eaas cubthos "963 11298 with the introduction of fuchsine, the tion of the Phthaleins — A Study of the testing dyes, in the study and control oi 
a “eh es = i first coal-tar dye used to any consider- Trihydroxy Phenols C. \ ; Shapiro and dyeing ope rations, and in determining the 
Bolivia pearson 172 273 able extent in the United States. R. C, Gibbs, Cornell | PERVER'SItY Meas- jfastness of dyed materials. Illustrative 
en ; - 7 Color Specification. Material, Physi acbreraes on the absorption Speree of measurements made with relatively inex 

il. cs 3 ——— cal, and Psychological. Walter M. Scott, phthaleins of pvrogallol, hvdroxyhydro pensive apparatus are givet 

Total eee eeeeeee 406,177 572,051 \fincell Color Co.. Inc.: The evolution quinol, and phloroglucinol in neutral, Spectrophotometric | hiati oe 
in fetta Ae lie ye Sn enetm’ tees of color understanding is traced through acid, and alkaline solution are reported stuffs R. W. Fren \rmy Medical 
States currency.) the earlier primitive conceptions of color The effect of ee the positions of Museum:—For greater accura and 

up to the present modern conceptions. the hydroxyl groups is very marked, both convenience a method for the evaluation 

Piedmont Print Works, Taylors, The earliest colorists derived their theo- 0" the absorption spectra of the individ- of mixtures of dvestuffs is py posed 
S. C., is installing equipment and will ries of color from the mixture of colored ual compounds and on those chemical through a combinatior tf the titanous 
he ready for operation in a few weeks. materials such as pigments or dyestuffs. properties which may be deduced from chloride consumption ai pectrophot 
|. E. Sirrine & Co.. Greenville, S. C., Later, with the growth of post-New a comparative study of all the spectra. metric findings. To make 1 method ot 
are the engineers. tonian science, there arose a great inter The relation of the above compounds to practical value the determinati f st 


eee 


Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials i open Reges 2° — 31 
Aluminum Sulp. com. 140 —1 60 (mment. fame. 3° deg. 2%— 3% — blood = do- a ~ Blue, ea oe ee — TY.) 

Iron Free ....... > 2 > ae, orax, Crys. Bewoes ‘ —— seer TE we be deeb diene o— 0 Se: ee 50 — 60 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. ito 3% Potash, carbonate, 80—- Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 a, 37 — Ho 

Potash, Lump...... —— 3% Cc oe eet aeee”* *° », — Af Corn. bags 100 Ib... 492 —5 12 Green ........ees 8 — 1 50 
oe 5 Soda Ash; 889% light... 187° — 2447 Gum, British, 100 Ib. 5 17) — 5 87 et 4s —1 40 
Bleach ~ ee ase yxy Contract, 100 Ib..  — a: Sago I on nca a $14- — mike Sead , SS RRM aA f 4 

° CS a ae Starch, corn, 100 Ib.. 412 — 4 32 Basic Colors— 
aussie a 00 se 60 _——- per 100 ibe. 2.00 2 50 ERS ee te 6% Auramine ........ 90 — 1 30 

NN Pinan 5 4 ue 54%— : ‘0 = i tae 10° Bismark Brown.... 50 — 60 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 54— 9 Guan. ‘veg as** 3 9 - WHIM 5 dio aen coo «0 6% 16 Chrysoidine .....: 40 — 65 
Copperas, ‘ton 2.1111 18 00—18 00% — Sal. 100'1...... 21 100 — 125 Tapioca flour ...... i— O% eects gee. ie te 
Cream of Tartar..... 96%— 28 , Methylene blue .... 00 a & 40 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.. 1 a 1 90 Natural Dyes and Tannins Coal Tar Dyes Methyl violet aaa i : oo +=. i is 
Formaldehyde Spot .. 8s — 8% Fustic: Crystals ..... a = $9 Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7 —1 15 Liquid, 51 deg..... 8s — 10 Black (H-acid).... Mm . §2 Safranine ........ 145 —1 60 
— (C.'P.) bbls. iby 15% Gambier, liquid ..... BS) ns 18 nig Colenble FF. 50 — 60 Victoria Blue B.... 810 —.... 

ee See iene —_ Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 1 ne, 2 : 24 — 32 Acid Colors— 

Yellow Crude !:12: 144%4— 15 Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 Blue Sky, ordinary. 45 — 90 Naphthol blue blk. 47 — 60 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 28 — 25 Indigo—Madras ..... 2 re WG, Bo Obese caine 170 — 2 50 Napthlamine black, 
“tae 3 _ 12% Logwood Extract, 1q. - Blue, of GL. verses 160 — sas Mae cing oases 50 — 55 

j see 2 51 deg. .......- 7 — ne Sky, FR...... o —12 sleinta saphirol. 235 —40 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 —.... Cepstals’’.. Se acne. 14 = 8 Blue, Fast RL..... 190 —.... Alkali Shes” ei aa 325 — 3 50 
Potassium—Bichromate 8%— 9 Osage Orange, Extract, Blue, Solamine .... 200 —.... Indigotine ........ eo .. 3 2 

Chlorate erystals.. s— 9 ES a sw Gice his. 7— ™% Renzo Azurine .... 9 — Rn Induline (water sol- : 

“eae 3y— = Quercitron extract, 51 % ‘ Brown, C. ee 40 — se NS oe ae e- % — £80 
oeene _— 6 Ne areca et atelain 5u%y— rown, 4 a — 8 Soluble Blue ..... 300 — 8 75 

Bichromate ..... . 7I— 7% Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., Brown, Congo G.. sia 85 —.... Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.. E 2 

Bisulphite, 35%.. 150 —1 75 NN ork or ai'e, win 54y— 6% Brown, Congo R. 80 —.... Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 

ae aaea T%— 8% Extract, stainless . ‘ia 10 — 11 Le ee 67 — an Patent Biué A.... 280 — ,,. 

——_ euarses a 4— = Tannic Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 Green, @. at aie gee es — 90 Rescorcin brown .. 80 — 90 

> Fees a 2 y range, Congo .... +n .- Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 

er fused 34— 3% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries orange, Vest ae 1 80 a= “ae weet sroen ats - ane - — 1 70 

7 B wcee a MEE fo. ns ll ee — ‘ 3 a! Sea 2 —_ o. 
Tartar emetic, tech... 27%4— .... Alpha Napthylamine. . = — 384 Red. Congo .. 40 — 50 Orange GG crys... 6oO — ... 
Tin—Crystals _ jun wd 36 — oses PS | ee a 16% Benzo Purpurine, “4 Acid Fuchsine .... so0 — 90 
| eee: deg.. .. ee 2 wan alt ee % o4 — 25 ans 40 — 60 Aue eosine : waw ia 65 — 82 
} b BBB sc cweces gwen eta aphtho sub- + Benzo Purpurine, "19 rocein scarlet .... 115 —41 90 
| Zine Dust ........... 9 — 11 Pas derswes Ss — * B. Purp! ia aba’ 125 —1 50 Vast 100 Bvceccs 50 — 65 
; ees s°*" a. & Scarlet, 4 BA...... . So a ~~ te 
Acids Metaphenylene Dia- eee : ne pete a G E 1 40 
Scarlet’ ! a O0- cme (eaten ences — 
Acetic, 28% per 100 I RG eto ok a Oe. ie geen < ; Geen F. Light Yellow, 3 
| eat iene eian owns 8 37%— 8 62 Paranitraniline ...... 52 — 58 Scarlet, Diamine B - ; 10 — 120 Oe gee os ean as 150 —... 
| Gitric erystals ..... 466 — 47 Yellow chrvsophenine 50 — 1 50 Naphthol, yellow .. 135 — 1 40 
Fermic, 90% ........ 11 — 12 Oils and Soaps : on gn ‘ 95 Chrome Colors— 
' Lactic, 22% a. 6% Yellow, Stillbene .. 99 — 95 Shrome 0 ors 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per . * Castor Oil, No. 3.... 18 — 14% Developing Colors— iw he 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 —.... Olive Oil, denatured, Black, BH .....-- a ee Chrome Blue Black. i teen 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per wenn ope an ae wie eas 1 a — 1 40 —— See aise wae 90 Chrome Brown .. $0 a oe 
oan, oe eT — 8. ae on. &....:.... © — i0% Grange, Gevelped.. 350 — ;:: Chrome Green .... 75 — 1 50 
| Sulphuric. 66 deg. per ““ Stearic Acid double Primuline ........ 100 —1 15 1 Arome xellow .... 46 —1 10 
9 9 _ 9 o 5 a ndigo— 

ton in tank cars. 1 cinis ae DPONNOE: Soc csescss 12 — 12% Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 2 50 ; 

erage oe. ae an . “29 Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 Rearlet. Dev. ...¢+- 250 — Synthetic 20% paste 656 — 17 
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Now You Can Size Your 


Warps with Less Breakage 


DD Victrolyn to your size bath. Let this modern lubricant 
keep your warps running smoothly, easily . . . and with so 
much less breakage. For Victrolyn proves more satisfactory for 
this work than tallow. It penetrates more quickly . . . mixes 
with the size more readily, more uniformly. And you can bank 
on cleaner work . . . 


Victrolyn is an economical oil to use. It’s almost completely free 
of water when you buy it. And you need mix but 5 pounds to 
every 300 gallons of size. 
A test of Victrolyn in your own slashers will prove more than a 
page of claims. Let us send you a 10 gallon can for trial. If 
i it should prove unsatisfactory, return the unused portion at our 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 7 : 
pores expense. Write. 


“Watch 
the 


Bosson & LANE caving 


Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


° i 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease iewee \f [ 4 een 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings a aie i 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles (REG. US PAT OFF) 





~D.F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office and Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


cee LEA ALLEL LOD TO a 
7 





a I et — 


FINE " ns 7a COTTON 





























WORSTEDS for WOOLEN 
DRESS and ) and 
KNIT GOODS WORSTED 
A SPECIALTY SKEIN 
YARNS 





we 


LIGHT FAST 

and WASH FAST 

INDAN THRENE 
COLORS also 
FAST COLORS 

















| w 



















SILK 
on WORSTED COTTON 
YARNS for and 
BATHING WOOLEN 
SUITS HOSIERY 





We also SPECIALIZE in CUT WORK for WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


cic absorption values is necessary, and 
tc make the values of specific application 
s lvent effect is taken into consideration, 
o” special solvents such as 50 per cent 
alcohol used. With the spectrophoto- 
metric and titanous chloride constants 
available, it is practicable to use a sim- 
plified formula in the evaluation of dye 
mixtures as the observed values 
tute only in the 
fractions. 


substi- 
numerators of two 


Bellman Brook Bleachery Adds 
Printing Facilities to Finishing 
Plant 

The Bellman 
Fairview, N. J., 


Brook  Bleachery, 
specializing in the 


finishing of voiles, organdies, bas- 
tistes, lawns, dimities, and sheer 
rayon fabrics, announce that, to 


further serve the interest of the con- 
verting trade, they will have estab- 
lished, ready for operation by Oct. 
15, three six-color machines and one 
eight-color machine for printing. 

All the printing equipment will be 
of the most modern type and will be 
under the expert supervision of a 
skilled staff, picked with the greatest 
care to insure the promise of a high 
quality printing service on sheer cot- 
tons and rayons. 

The advantage of such a service 
in connection with a finishing plant 
will be obvious to all converters of 
fabric. Because of the proximity of 
New York, Bellman Brook Bleach- 
ery, being located only five miles 
from 42nd St., there will be a saving 
of time, greater convenience and a 
further benefit naturally resulting 
from the finisher’s interest in main- 
taining in the printing the same high 
standard of quality as in finishing. 

The open stock service that Bell- 
man Brook renders can now be used 
to a full extent as Bellman Brook’s 
facilities thus will cover the full 
range of finishing, bleaching and 
dyeing, commercial and vat colors as 
well as any form of printing. 

In the case of Bellman Brook 
Bleachery, this printing plant opens 
the opportunity for the further devel- 
opment and exploitation of several 
chemical finishes for which Bellman 
Brook has the right, such as perman- 
ent finished organdy, opal, diaphane, 
linen finish and permandy. 





| Business News 











New Timken Company Formed 
' Announcement has just been made by 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. of the 
incorporation of a new company, known 
as The Timken Steel and Tube Com- 
pany, which will take over the manu- 
facture and selling of Timken steel and 
tubing. The headquarters and mills are 
in Canton, Ohio, with 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit. and 
New York. The officers are: H. H. 
Timken, chairman; M. T. Lothrop, 
President; J. W. Spray, vice-president ; 
A. J. Sanford, vice-president in charge 
0: sales; J. E. Daily, vice-president in 


sales offices in 





charge of operations; and J. F. Strough, 
secretary and treasurer. 
The company has been 
take care of the growing 
Timken Steel among 
various products, by 
high grade alloy 


organized to 
demand for 
manufacturers of 
the production of 


steels on a quantity 


basis. Its production facilities consist 
of modern furnaces and mills with a 
capacity of 30,000 tons of steel per 


month. This capacity is equally divided 
between electric and open hearth steels. 
The mill is 
section or size of 
or seamless 
desired. Specialized high 
steels can be produced conforming to 
any analysis specified. 


equipped to 
hot rolled 
tubing, in 


supply 
bar 


any 
stock, 
any quantity 


grade alloy 


H. T. Kelley Now Treasurer of 
Scott & Williams 


Harry T. Kelley, for some years as- 


sistant treasurer of Scott & Williams, 
Inc., 366 Broadway, has been elected 
treasurer to succeed the late Robert 


Morse, who had held that office with the 
knitting machinery company for a long 
period. 

Mr. Kelley is well known in the knit- 
ting trade, having been with Scott & 
Williams for 17 years, serving in the 
New York office as assistant treasurer, 
and previously being active in the com- 


pany’s main office when located at 
Boston, Mass. 
Employ Sales Engineer for 


Philadelphia District 


Mears-Kane-Ofeldt-Inc. announce the 


appointment of Herbert H. Etter as 
sales engineer for the Philadelphia 
district comprising Eastern Pennsyl- 


vania, Southern New Jersey, Delaware, 
3altimore, and Washington. 

Mr. Etter is a graduate of Drexel 
Institute, and has been employed as an 
industrial sales engineer since his grad- 
uation. He was employed for several 
years by the Public Service Electric & 
Gas. Co. of Newark, N. J., before 
entering the employ of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works Co., from which company 
he resigned to accept this appointment. 

Mr. Etter will make his headquarters 
at the home office in Philadelphia. 





International Combustion <Ac- 
quires Hedges-Walsh-Weidner 
Co. 

George E. Learnard, president of the 
International Combustion Engineering 
Corp., announces that negotiations have 
been completed for the purchase of the 
Hedges-Welsh-Weidner Co. of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., a recent combination of 
the Casey-Hedges Co. and the Walsh & 
Weidner Boiler Co., two of the oldest 
boiler manufacturing companies in the 
United States. 

With this new company, International 
Combustion acquires a and 
eral boiler business, and augments its 
present extensive manufacturing facili- 
ties with two modern boiler plants, one 
of which is an outstanding factor in 
the sectional header boiler field, and the 
other has facilities for the manufacture 
of the largest drums which can _ be 
made in the United States 

Combustion Engineering Corp.'s pres- 


large gen 


ent line of boilers, augmented by that 
of the Hedges-Walsh-W eidner Co., 


makes it for Combustion to 
offer any type of boiler, large or small, 


m™ yssible 











SAS 


ry 
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Bleachers find 
their Star 


Whether you bleach cotton, wool, rayon, silk 
or mixtures, the safe assistant to use is 
‘* Star ’’ Brand silicate of soda. 





a 
asa s 


This ‘‘ Star *’ also has its five shining points 
which make it the trusty, economical] 
assistant for your peroxide bleach. 
1. Its quality standards are uniform and 
constant. 
. It has reserve alkalinity which neutral- 
izes acids. 
3. ‘*Star’’ is clear and brilliant, which 
prevents precipitation of impurities. 
4. Bleaching baths with ‘‘ Star’’ remain 
clear under conditions where other 
silicates may fail. 
. You can use ‘“ Star”’ 
fibres or mixtures. 


nN 


Brand for all 


on 


Try ‘‘ Star’ Brand in your mill and be con- 
vinced. Send inquiries to — 


Silicate Headquarters 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
Philadelphia 
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OT the least of the ad- 

vantages in using this 
Company’s Disodium Phos- 
phate is that of having it ar- 
rive clean and uncontami- 
nated—thanks to our use 
of only A-1 barrels with spe- 
cial paper liners. 


“an” han” hin” han” ti” ha” 


GENERAL CHEMICAL 
COMPANY ‘ 


40 Rector St., NewYork ( 





Cabte Address Lycurgus. N.Y. 
BUFFALO . CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES ‘4 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCISCO: ST LOUIS , 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL ‘4 
| 

















The Rayon Year Book 
Is Coming 


Immediately following the Annual Rayon Issue 
of Textile World (Sept. 29) we will publish the first 
edition of the Rayon Year Book. 


It will be a book with permanent cloth binding and 
containing in general the following: 


1—Statistical information and forecasts on 
domestic and world rayon production 
and consumption. 

2—Technical articles on use of rayon in all 
types of textile products and on latest 
processing methods. 

3—Rayon tests, calculations, exc. 

4—Directory of world’s rayon producers. 


This Year Book is the result of an increasing and 
insistent demand for this class of information in 
permanent reference form. And the final good 
news is that the demand is so large we are able to 
make the price only $1.00 per copy. 


Send your orders in advance. Copies will be mailed 
immediately on publication. 


To Advertisers 


A small number of advertising | 
pages will be reserved in the Rayon 
Year Book limited to clients who 
have space in the Annual Rayon | 
Issue (Sept. 29) of Textile World or | 
those who are regular contract ad- 
vertisers throughout the year. De- 
tails on request. 





BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


Publishers of Textile World 


334 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK | 
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Manufactured Heath 


(5 makes ee 
- 4 x 
Overy day a.good day: 
HUMIDIFICATION ~ DEHUMIDIFICATION | — 
~, TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL ‘*~ 
Air Conditioned Rooms for Testing Textile Materials, 


and Establishing Regain 
“Write for Literature 
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SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS 


RENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FLUTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
George A. Bates Flute Raising Machine for raising worn out Drawing Rolls like 
this or comber Detaching Rolls. 


Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size of new roll. 
Guaranteed not to change draft of roll. 
Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order 


G. A. BATES & SON 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 














Roberts 


Roberts Filters 


Provide Pure Clean Water for All 
Industrial Purposes 


We manufacture pressure and gravity filters especially 
adapted to meet the exacting needs of the textile 
industry— 


ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. 
603 Columbia Ave. Darby, Penna. 

—— See cliso 

CONSOLIDATED 


——CATALOG—— 


Filters ~ 

















CLOTH ROOM and 
FINISHING MACHINERY 


Consult us on your shear- 
ing problems. Backed by 
seventy-five years of ex- 


perience in this line. 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. 








—— See Also 
CONSOLIDATED 
—— CATALOG—— 


AMERICAN 


INDICATING PRESSURE GAUGES 


for pressure, vacuum and draft. Have extra heavy, long 
wearing, non-corrosive movement. Dial is hand calibrated, 
insuring accuracy. White enameled matt finish eliminates 
glare and makes reading easy. 


Write for Catalog A-38. 


Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc. 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Division 
338 Berry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Branches in Principal Cities 





Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
| three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 








Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
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»w available on the American market. 


Chis diversity of boiler equipment, 
supplemented by Combustion’s already 
omplete line of fuel burning equip- 
nent, enables the company to install 
steam generating plants of all types 
nd sizes—complete from coal bunker to 


ish pit—on one contract. 

The Hedges-Walsh-Weidner reputa- 
tion for quality workmanship and _ pre- 
‘ision methods was the basic reason for 
the negotiations leading to the purchase. 
From an economic standpoint, the 
acquisition is as important as from the 
mechanical, owing to the economies 
made possible through the consolidation 
of these properties under one manage- 
ment. 

The new acquisition will function in 
all phases of its activity through Com- 
hbustion Engineering Corp., the Amer- 
ican operating subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion. 





Carpet Wool More Active 


(Continued from page 93) 





has been sold this week at 54'%c, be- 
ing slightly above the market level for 
this grade, which is held by other 
dealers at 53c to 54c. Half blood 
Heece is quoted at 50c for staple. 
Knitting yarn spinners in this vicinity 
have been displaying more interest 
and medium sales of quarter 
hlood have been made at the 52c level. 
Improvement in fleece has not been so 
pronounced as in territory. 

September has been a dull month in 
pulled and scoured. Prices have not 
weakened and are remaining steady. 
There has been a call for small quanti- 
ties of gray Bs and sales have been 
reported as high as 8oc for this grade. 
There is little interest in other grades. 
Stained Bs are quoted at 93¢ to 95¢c, 
average Bs at gsc to $1.00 and best 
Bs at $1.00 to $1.05. 

Next month’s will be of 
longer staple and dealers believe a 
large portion of October pullings will 
be sold in the grease to worsted spin- 
ners as was the case last year, which 
will make competition stronger than 
during the last month when wools suit- 
able only for woolen mills have been 
offered by pullers. Although a num- 
ber of woolen mills have booked fair 
sized goods orders it is stated they 
have not received specifications and 
until these arrive they are refusing to 
buy new wools. 


sized 


wools 





Basis Also Weakens 


(Continued from page 81) 


the week of $1.33. whereas the De- 
cember option is off only $r.10. \ 
fair demand is reported for new crop 
Uppers, but domestic buvers 
little tangible interest in Sak 


show 


Current Quotations 
\verage prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 


ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
leneths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 
201Sto2l 21 to21« 
1¢ to % ir 2yto2l ye. 214to21%, 
« 21 to21 tac 211,to022 
‘ 22 22 to24 
26 27 +«to2s 





New York, Oct 17.68 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Oct.-Nov. shipment = as 
Medium Sakelarides, 33'4c. 
Medium Uppers, 225¢c. 
Sept. 12. They report closing prices 
Sept. 19 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Nov. Sak. $32.82, off 
$2.18, Oct. Uppers $20.19 
from Sept. 12. 


follows: 
otf 23¢c: 


oft 13¢c from 


off $1.22, 


Botany Sales Manager Sees 
Trend Toward Femininity in 
Women’s Styles 

Femininity is replacing boyish 
styles for women, according to Oscar 
C. Seebass, stylist and sales manager 
of the Botany Consolidated Mills, 
Inc., who has just returned from a 
semi-annual trip abroad, during which 
he attended all the Paris style open 
ings. 

“About 80% of the women’s styles 
shown at the openings in Paris were 
woolens,” Mr. said. “Wool 
is displacing other fabrics as a style 
leader this year and printed woolens 
of light weight are popular. 


Seebass 


“Stvles in skirts are 
longer. Skirts for day wear in Paris 
fell about two inches below the knee 
and for evening wear were quite long. 

“The trend toward femininity in 
women’s styles is unmistakable. The 
fashion for mannish or boyish styles 
has obviously passed.” 


somewhat 


A. E. Colbv Succeeds E. F. 
Greene on Board of Cotton- 
Textile Institute 


Tt was announced Sept. 14 that the 
executive committee of The Cotton 
Textile Institute. Inc. had accepted the 
resignation of Edwin Farnham Greene 
from the Board of Directors and the 
executive committee. Mr. Greene re 
cently resigned as treasurer of the 
Pacific Mills and his resignation from 
the board and executive committee of 
the Institute arose from the fact that 
only officers of member mills of the 
Institute can be directors or 
of its executive committee. 


members 
Tt was also announced that Alfred 
E. Colbv. the new treasurer of the 
Pacific Mills, had been elected to the 
board of directors and the executive 
committee of the Institute to succeed 
Mr. Greene. 


N. H. Publicity Bureau Ex- 
hibits Products of Gonie Mfg. 
Co. 


Rocnester, N. H.—A_ wonderful 
displav of the products of the Gonic 
Mfg. Co. here, made in the windows 
of the New Hampshire Publicity 
Bureau at Concord, has attracted 
widespread attention. The Gonic Mills 
were established in 1849 and they 
have operated without serious depres 
sion 79 vears. At 
are running at full 
hours a day, giving employment to 
300 persons with indication 
that this number must be materially 
increased to keep pace with orders. 
High and medium grade 
fabrics are the product. 


for present the, 


capacity 23% 


everv 


wot len 


August Dye Imports 


Total Than 
Average to Date 
WASHINGTON, D. ( 


Smaller Monthly 


\mounting 
to 389,957 lbs., invoiced at $317,879, 
\ugust imports of coal tar dves were 
considerably smaller than the average 
lhe 
month’s total represented a decline 
both 


month 


monthly imports to date this vear 


from imports in the 


preceding 


and from imports in the cor 


responding month of last vear. Ger 
total 
Dves leading 


many furnished 64.5 of the 


and Switzerland 25% 


in quantity imported during August 
were: Vat golden vellow GK dbl. 
paste (single strength), 16,204 lbs.; 
Vat olive R (single strength), 14,886 


Ibs.: Brillant indigo 4B 
strength), 14,132 lbs.; Vat 
(single strength), 13,068 Ibs 


(single 
brown G 


\cid 


black 2k. 12.886 lbs 

Stocks of dyes and colors remaining 
in bond amounted 778,670 Ibs. and 
intermediates to 1.873.016 Ibs., on May 


date for which customs 


figures are available. 


31, the latest 


Textile Workers Plan to Stage 
Textile Exposition 
\n exposition of 
will be 


\merican-made 
New York 
to plans an- 
Sept 15 bv the 
committee of the United 
Workers of America at 
ing the 
annual convention at the Great 
Northern Hotel, New York City. 
The committee also decided to aid the 


New 


textiles held in 


next spring, according 
nounced executive 

lextile 
the conclud 


session of organization’s 


Bedford textile workers by 


rais 
ing funds sufficient to carry on the 
strike. 


\rrangements were made with the 


United Exposition Association to pre 
pare plans for the exposition which 
will be held) in Madison 
Garden or some other suitable place 
in March 


to display 


Square 


The exposition is planned 
le products 
their superiority 
\gents will 


the winter to 


\merican texti 
in an effort to show 
over importations 


the 


tour 
country during 
advocate the purchase of union-made 
products. 


Slater Gets Court Decision 
Against J. F. Brown 
Mass.—In a 


WORCESTER, decision 


in the Supreme Court, Worcester 
Iudge Wilford Grav awarded S 
Slater & Sons, Inc., in suit against 


Tacob F. Brown, a total of $565,151.75 
without interest Interest from Jan 


I, 1920 on this sum will bring the 


amount well above $800,000, it is 
stated Wuskanut Mills. Inc.. joint 
defendant. is held jointly liable for 


substantially $470,000 of this sum 

In the suit of Wuskanut Mills, Inc.. 
against S. Slater & Sons, Inc., the 
former is awarded a total of $45,000, 
which, with interest, will bring it up 
to about $60,000 

Choate, Hall & Stewart were coun 
sel for S. Slater & Sons, Ine.. and 
Hurlbert, Jones & Hall for Jacob F 
Brown. 

The Slater litigation arose out of a 
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transaction in 1920, when Jacob | 


Brown, who was a trustee of the 
Slater estate and president of S. Slates 
& Son, Inc., had expressed intention 
of withdrawing 


S. Slater & Co 


trom management ol 


To retain his se 


rvices 

tr le 1 ide 1 le hi *h 1 » 1 
a trade Was made under which one ot 
the Slater properties, Wuskanut Mills, 
was sold to Brown and a five-vear 


contract made between Wuskanut and 
S. Slater & Son for selling the product 


in connection with which S. Slater 


was to make a rebate of $15,000 a 
quarter for five vears. It was the 
claim of the Slaters that Mr. Brown 


had committed a breach of contract 


Sanford Plans 
Carpet Showing 

Stephen Sanford & Sons, 
N. Y 


turers, 


Preliminary 


\mster- 
dam, . carpet and rug manutac 
announced to the retail trade 
of the country on Thursday that an 
advance opening for the convenience 
of the retailers will be held 
the week of Oct. 1. 

The action of the company in de 
termining upon a preliminary showing 
of new 


during 


merchandise has been taken, 
Sanford executives state, in order to 
the the 


the serves, 


needs of retail trade, 


company 


meet 
which for fin 
ished goods to offer consumers in the 
stores during the fall months 
Sanford that the 
company ratifies the general opening 


also announced 
of spring floor covering lines for the 
November 
ter of policy will cooperate with other 


week of 12 and as a mat 
manufacturers toward success of the 
November opening 
New England-Southern Plan 
Adopted by Stockholders 

Boston; Mass.—A special meeting 
of the stockholders of the New Eng 
land Southern Mills was held Sept. 19 
at the the company, 24 
Federal street, and plans outlined as 
notice to stockholders, dated 
\ug. 14, for the sale of mills at La 
(jrange and 
Lowell, Mass., 
adopted. 

The entire list of suggestions, eight 
the stockholders 
were asked to consider, involving the 


office of 
in the 


Hogansville, Ga., also 


and Lisbon, Me., were 


in. number, which 
properties mentioned and other details, 
were adopted without dissension. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. Be- 
comes Holding Company Oct. | 
MASS Effective 
|ockwood, Greene & Co. will cease to 
manage New England Southern Mills, 
Lancaster Mills and Winnsboro Mills, 
Inc 

Having sold its engineering division 
(jreene & Co. thu 


BOSTON, Oct 1 


| ockwood, will 
shortly become purely a holding com 


mill The 
step has not vet been decided upon 


pany for securities. next 


Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co., is mak 


ing progress with the installation of the 


new 720 hp. Hedges-Walsh-Weidner 
boiler which will be fired with pulverized 
coal. This additional unit in the steam 


plant of this mill will probably be oper- 
ated about November. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 
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fabrics woven in different mills. The 
cause for this similarity can be ex- 
plained logically, as follows: 


SUN SETS Predetermined Production — !#™ty between the normal costs of like 
ENG, G SUSUR 
SSN! 


(Continued from page 30) 





grounds th: at, ‘inti: recent years no 
practical or scientific plan had been 
developed whereby the former could 
be readily disclosed and presented as a 
distinct item of cost. Such an excuse 
is no longer plausible since by the use 
of a combination of sound textile and 
accounting calculations it is possible 


The normal production of each 
loom on like fabrics, together with 
the normal production of the ma 
chinery required to furnish yarn 1o1 
this loom during a fixed number oi 
hours, is substantially the same, due 
to the fact that machinery speeds 

oh fants : hroughout the industry producing 

to compute with facility, the cost of eer, , 
: : like fabrics and yarns, are practi 

both non-production and = subnormal . ; ; ; 
Sa cite . cally identical. In dealing, there- 

production, as distinguished from the as ; ° 
© oe fore, with normal machinery pro 

cost of actual production during any Yad : 
; = : duction in fixed hours, we are deal- 
current period. Such a cost when 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CC. obtained can be readily applied to the ing with something that is decid 


normal cost of each and every fabric edly stationary and tangible. 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. tes oe 













Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 
Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 





in order to arrive at its full actual 2. Labor rates paid by different 

cost for the purpose of establishing mills are substantially uniform, so 

intelligent sales policies. also “ — a ry sup 

re ea Raa AIS Se a KG T ; : lies. Total labor and supply ex 
i. he TEXT ENE Disks 2 oon Ae Kill vanes Birds with One Stone sain may differ widely as be 

hy "Ty : ; ue : ay hy wen oo Under such a treatment of develop- tween mills, but when they are nor- 
a ts B« Cl SERENA iy Uy] ing costs it is possible to kill three mally applied to a loom making 





bi ve hae Solin E a Mafia: SS me 
We i 5\ Ss 


RAS AANesal| birds with one stone. It is possible to 
SEAR RS POROUS P 


ie \ , fabric, and to the machinery re- 
— determine at the same time, the fol- quired to furnish yarn for that 
lowing : loom, the resulting normal unit cost 












































« OVERSEER WEAVING IN WOOLEN _ MILE Po 1. The normal cost of each fab- of like fabrics will be found to ap- 

Situations Wanted SSA ieee ak canta! eis. ato ao ric obtainable under normal possi- proximate each other. No excep- 

olstering ght overco tin I in¢ ker goods oases : . . * > 

t Sorelty sth, wed weit © ai nee. Familia: bilities. tion to this conclusion need be 
with C&K, Crompton and Thayer and Knowles looms rr . ‘ “ “< ngnepn @ : , 

Manufacturers who are in need of super- First: lass references . 2. The amount, the location and made with regard to the item ot 
intendents or overseers for any department O. B. 1206, Textile World, Boston, Mass » oe . f ifference otwee overhead for even when this item 
of mill wor may learn of suitable men ‘ the cause - . differences between : ene i 
upon application by mail or telephone to OVERSEER DYEING OR DEMONSTRATOR ON normal possibilities and actual ac- is computed upon the foregoing 
C. T. DONLEVY. care Textile World. 65  {ierican. married. Worked on cotton varie, oketber list basis, it will compare favorably as 
. : aan nerican, married. orked on cotton yarns, skeins, . ; ° aS1S, , c < y= 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. plushes, raw stock, piece dyes, slubbing. Familiar complishments. et P oe 
. ~ with jaw 3 ar —— raw stock machine and 2 The total actual full cost bv a distinct unit ot fabric cost. 

ser npr e > ¥ a open kettles. 300d references oo « « « : b ze . 
MILL OR DESIGNER IN SMALL MIDLe Position CS eee ee. Boten, See. merely applying departures from Normal individual fabric costs can 
wanted by man 2 vr of age American single wets 5 hee 2 = s ° - aceurs , i ificz ” 
Worked on all, kinds woolen and worsteds, First | SUPT. WORSTED YARN MILL. Position wantea © Ormal to the normal cost of each be prepared accurately, scientifically 
ae ae ae eee y man 44 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked ¢ . " : : : ‘ rapidly by > US t i al- 
cea caere sn tetaetetes ‘an Ee of wool, var and fine. mohair, rayon fabric, the latter application being and rapidly by the use of textile cal 
and si of all kinds of mixtures for carpet, dress ‘ ae 7. * ‘ ~“Wlati > ? oT ‘ , P 
SUPT AND DESIGNER IN WLN. On wst. £005 and knitting yarns Familiar with at waniees made weekly or monthly, or when- culations. Furthermore, they can be 

Pasition tec : . ce. ak ne of Englis srican mac ery. - aay Pa oo F ; ¢ adiuste a facilitv ak < 

SS ees ean iain, Ca ee ever it is desirable to know the full adjusted with facility to take care ot 
principally on fine woolen suitings and overcoatings 0. B. 349, Textile World, Boston, Mass, cost for the purpose of establish- those slight but important changes oc- 

} eference lied ail wan ” _— ; y 
___0- B._ 286, Textile World, Boston, Mass. BOSS STARCHER IN COTTON MILL. Position ing selling prices. curring occasionally in normal oper- 

8 : “Caer ; ; wanted by man 29 yrs. of age, American, single. me ‘ atine c iti S11¢ : 4 e 
yen ae R DYEING ingle "Worked on vottar Worked on all classes of goods. Familiar with man- Comparisons made merely at stated ting conditions, such as changes in 

Ik, Wool, art. silk. picces or skeins. nlso vat colors §2¢8 and cans, tenter frames, Butterworth and Tex- . : - machinery speeds, piece and hour 
Familiar with German, Enzglis as oo 2 tile Fin. Me hy Co. machines A No. 1 references. yeriods between redetermined actual . - SI ~? I 7 

! and Ww iveir 
machines. Good recommendations. , dyeing O. B. 358, Textile World, Boston, Mass, ° rates, etc.: changes directly and per- 
ge re eae costs and ascertained actual costs, ™ ae 8 ; ’ 
~— - OVERSEER FINISHING IN SMALL MILL OR *h as is od j “Os _ tinently related to them. 

PIA SH MILL SUPERINTENDENT Position SECOND HAND. Position wanted by man 22 yrs. such oy ia suggested in the cost out bes ° . : 
“ - ot by man 31 yrs. of age, English (Am. cit.) of age, American, single Worked on suitings, over- line of The ( otton- | extile Institute, VW ith a knowledge ot normal indi- 
narries orked on cotton, ramie, art. silk, wor coating, stock, mostly reworked wool. Familiar with " ‘ > : ¢ : +3 
Se ee dang Silk plush. | Familiar with practi- all makes finishing machinery. Fine recommenda- cannot possibly indicate whether or vidual fabric costs it is then but a step 
ally all standard makes of plush machinery A No ions. a “ 

EE nates: ities. Seceinin. tse 0. B. 607, Textile World, Boston, Mass, not there was a possible saving to the —a short step—to a neo of full 
- 7 ill j “ti i- actual costs at is to say, those costs 
SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. IN WORSTED WEA\ OVERSEER DYEING OR CHEMIST. Position mill in a reduction of the cost as esti ctual costs, that Is to sa} 


ING MILL OR SALESMAN ON WORSTED YARNS wanted by man 43 yrs. of age, American, married. ate Suc isons in- ich are mz o absorb every dol- 
etn, eet ee ee ee Nemes. ee Se ek cen aaeael tee ae mated. Such comparisons merely in- which are m ide to : y 
married Worked on worsted ood men’ 


y ‘ and mere. cotton, jute and hemp yarns. Familiar with icate , c igi ars wor »f expense, lant idle or not 
women’s wear. Familiar with all terile neuchinn © ‘Klauder-Weldon and Hussong machines, Good fe0- dicate to what extent the original lars worth of expense, plant 

















used in weaving mill Good recommendations ommendations actsmate f - - . ve accni- i > 
O. 1. 458, Textile World, Boston, Mass O. B. 625, Textile World, Boston, Mass. estimate of probable cost was accu- idle. 
= a . - OPTS ee rate. Under proper accounting treatment 
WRUPT. ASST. SUPT. OR | DESIGNER IN AGENT OR SUPERINTENDENT OF WOOLEN Th oe a ; ile = 
\ MILL.” Position wanted by man 50 yrs. MILL. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age. There seems to have been a recent the step from normal costs up to ac- 
~ } ng ish Canadian married Worked on cas American, married Worked on face finish goods sa — ~ . aric . 
eds and % polens. pet goods, cloakings, wor and has had experience on all grades from cotton tendency toward cost comparison be- tual or full costs can be made auto- 
4 oolens Familiar with all makes ma warps to 5 R all wool suitings. A No. 1 recom- ’ : : ne : ¢ oes . 
cnuaery, Son references, — mendations tween mills. Such comparisons have matically. In fact, variations trom 
8. 50 Textile World, Boston, Mass O. B. 626, Textile World, Boston, Mass. H : : ¢ om oa — 
gage er 7 ae Ca ienccete ade eaiera been more the source of argument and pormal—i. e., differences between nor- 
tSEER OOLF SPINNING DEP’T Pos shin . =. . - . ° 
tion wanted by man \ of age anne : OVERSEER DYEING Position wanted by man  , ¢ stac ¢ ) ( “1810 anc . ss nshets are - > exe 
Worked on woolen a nart . k <n anon 50 yrs. of age, a or on = os “ t pon ma th in of oy *. an | mal and ac tual accomplishments €x 
Familiar with Johnson é ew - ia Tine . cloth, and raw stoc ‘amiliar with Klauder-Wel- ne 5 s Pa yrobablv ye eX- recce ¢ ¢ . : are ¢ -e 
ommendations oe Good rec don, Walker & Davis and Hussong machines. First ene ut u © An probably - ex pre sed as a cost in dollars and cents 
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Domestic Rayon Output Increases 30% in 1928 and 
Promises Equal Growth Next Year 


knlarged Production Absorbed despite Depressed 
Conditions Prevailing in the Consuming Trades 


By Douglas G. Woolf 


. mIerease of over 30% in the domestic output of rayon during 
1928, as compared with 1927, is forecast by TrExtite Wor p's 
estimate of production \t the same time a further 


of 30% is indicated for 1929, as against 1923. 
his bald statement of 


Increase 
statistical fact loses its drabness when it is 
considered in conjunction with the conditions which have confronted 
the textile industry in general during the year. 


Faced with a situation 
of depression and adjustment in most of its consuming trades, the rayon 


industry might have been expected to reflect this sub-normality and to 
encounter another one of those “dips” such as it met in 1926 when for a 
time production over-reached consumption. Instead, the consumption 
of rayon this year should be about 20 greater than last year, if the 
forecasts shown in the accompanying tables are correct. 

It is true that rayon manutacturers did not find, in the first six months 
of this year, quite such easy going as during most of 1927; and _ that 
at times the resale trade encountered difficulty in disposing of their 
stocks at list prices. 


More aggressive salesmanship has been required 
the 


statistical Nevertheless, it is apparent from 
the best reports that can he secured from all sections of the trade that 
the bulk of the domestic output has been absorbed 


to maintain position. 


; that an importat.o. 
less than that of 1927 but still of sizeable quantity, has also been taken 
up; and that the market at present is being featured by continued im 
provement, with no indication stocks or early 
necessity of price declines. there is no indication that 
the enlarged output which will result from the many new units now in 
construction, will not find a ready outlook 


of over-abundance of 


furthermore, 


making allowance of course 
for temporary gaps which, as repeatedly stated in these columns, must 
elways be expected in the development of a new industry. 


Domestic Production by Companies 
is shown TEXTILI 


In Table 1 \Wortp's estimate of domestic ravon 


TABLE I—TEXTILE WORLD’S 
Total 
1927 
Lbs. 
41,000,000 
15,100,000 
7.900.000 
3.450.000 


3.500.000 


The Viscose Co 

Du Pont Rayon Co 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America. . 
Industrial Rayon Corp 
Celanese Corp. of America 
American Bemberg Corp 
American Glanzstoff Corp 
Belamose Corp 

Acme Rayon Corp 
Delaware Rayon Co 
Other Firms 


1.400.009 
500.000 
900.000 

2.100.000 

Total 75.050.000 

* Included last year under heading “Other Firms.” 


Not in production last year. 


ESTIMATE 


production, by companies, for the first seven months of 1928; for t 
entire year 1928; for the year 1929; with 1927 output being given { 
comparison. It will be noted that the probable output this vear will 
98,650,000 Ibs. This represents about 11 times as great a producti 
as in the year 1620 and is twice the entire world production of tha 
year. The probable production for 1929 is given at 129,200,000 1: 
Naturally, the latter figure is subject to revision since in many cases 
is difficult to determine just how much of the production of new units 
will reach the market during next year. [Every attempt has been mac 
to keep the estimates on the conservative side. 

The 1928 estimate is approximately 3,000,000 Ibs. greater than the 
forecast for this vear published in the Annual Review and Forecast 
Number in February—indicating that the domestic firms kept ahead 
of their programs rather than lagging behind them, as the yeneral tex 
tile conditions might have seemed to warrant. The fact that thei: 
increased output was absorbed is in itself evidence of the stable pos: 
tion which ravon has earned for itself as a raw material in the 
industry. 


textile 


Domestic Consumption of Rayon 

(On the basis that the apparent consumption of rayon is represented 
by production plus imports, Table Il compares this factor for the years 
from 1921 to 1928, inclusive. The latter is of course an estimate since 
it Was necessary to approximate imports for the remainder 
on the basis of those in the first seven months, for which tigures are 
available at this writing. It will be noted that the consumptron in 1928 

will be over five times that of 1921. 
Importation of Rayon 
Imports of rayon have shown a declining tendency since the first ot 
the year. ‘Table III gives figures for the first seven months of 1928 and 
for the entire 12 months of the vears 1924 to 1927, inclusive. The 


f the vear 


OF DOMESTIC 


Ist 7 Mos. 
1928 
Lbs. 

30.500.000 

10.500.000 
5.250.000 
2.625.000 
3.000,000 
1.490.000 


RAYON 


Total 

1928 

Lbs. 
53.000.000 
19.000.000 
9.000.000 
4.500.000 
5.000.000 
2.700.000 
250.000 
1.400.000 
800.000 
1.500.000 
1.500.000 


PRODUCTION 


Total 
1929 
Lbs. 
65.000.000 
24.000.000 
11.000.000 
6.500.000 
6.000.000 
5.000.000 
4.500.000 
1.700.000 
1.000.000 
2.000.009 
2.500 OOV 


129.200.000 


300.000 
425,000 
700,000 
1.000.000 


96.200.000 


98.650.000 
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shest monthly importation on record was that of May, 1927, 
785,538 Ibs. were brought in. During the last ten months of that year. 
high rate was maintained. A sharp drop was noted in April of this 
ar and continued through July, the last month for which figures are 
available at this moment. As against January’s imports of 1,366,018 lbs. 
ay be compared July’s figure of 658,949 Ibs., or a drop of over 50%. 
n attempt has been made to approximate the imports for the entire 
ar, using the average monthly figure during the first seven months as 
e basis. If this assumption proves to be correct, the imports this year 
How- 
«ver, if the monthly rate of importation continues to decline during the 
ist five months as it did during the first seven, the total for the year 
will fall considerably short of this estimate. 
In conjunction with this table may be considered Table IV which 
lows imports into United States by countries for the years 1924 to 
i928, inclusive. The figures for the latter year have been estimated on 
the assumption that imports for the last five months will be on the same 
monthly average basis as during the first seven months. Here, too, it 
is quite possible that the actual importations for all of 1928 may be lower 
than this assumption would indicate. 


when 


‘A 


f 


Using this basis, however, it is 
ce interesting to note that Italy is still the largest source of supply of rayon 
1 and that Germany and France follow in second and third position. How- 
ever, the relative percentage of the two latter countries, as against Italy, 
? would be higher than was true in 1927. 















































ist World Rayon Production 
es It is still difficult to present estimates of world rayon production which 
xX 1 ° e “a ‘ é 
bear the same presumption of accuracy as do those for this country since 
eIr - : 
a TABLE III—-RAYON YARN IMPORTS. BY MONTHS 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
red January Patera ever ott ta 251,951 205,627 597,103 680,610 1,366,018 
ars WOOO occ cwceccsae 132,717 619,408 643,448 861,339 1,145,746 | 
om March Settee Oa ees 87,430 522,139 1,257,034 1,757,208 1,079,582 | 
PO Nae ai0 ore ie 8 ursierane 89,444 431,686 739,247 1,518,320 843.803 | 
eat OR A a eee 96,555 332,737 769,477 1,785,538 909,386 | 
are Nak aie ke a ad 144,664 308,592 857,912 1,312,912 820.809 | 
28 Bee rice Lee: 78,050 546,695 739,128 1,231,124 658,949 | 
=! MEE oo srs.nd cess vesiecss 119,196 590,357 661,759 1,510,748 ...... | 
September ............ 181,614 622,304 878,604 1,129,476 ...... 
NE Wh S 30 sews. 170,120 825,223 995,315 1.385.745 ...... 
f November ............ 170,238 1,118,679 964,164 1,285,157 ...... 
: December ............ 190,008 877,064 1,023,096 1,764,368 ...... 
and —— — SN Se 
rhe rr 1,711,987 7,000,521 10,126,277 16,222,545 11,698.788* 
* Total tor 1928 estimated on assumption that imports for last five months of | 
= year will be on same monthly average basis as during first seven months. | 


production figures are not given out as readily in many countries abroad 
as here. However, the Manchester (England) rayon correspondent of 
TEXTILE Wortp has made a careful study of this situation and has 
maintained a table of estimates which he revises from time to time as 
actual conditions seem to warrant. In Table V, is given his estimate of 
world production by countries for the years 1926, 1927 and 1928. The 
latter year of course is subject to considerable revision as more definite 
iacts become known at the end of the year. His forecast indicates more 
than a 30% increase in 1928 over 1927. Incidentally, this checks with 
cur Own estimate of domestic increase this year as against last, which 
indicates that the same rate of progress is being made throughout the 
world at large. 

\ccording to his table, Great Britain still holds second place although 
trailing the United States by nearly 50%. 
‘ollowed equally closely by Germany. 


Italy is a close third and is 
The rate of increase in Great 
ritain is shown to be particularly large and is one of the outstanding 
‘catures of the table. Both Germany and France are also advancing at 
‘rapid rate 

hese figures enable the presentation of Table VI which shows the 
crowth in both United States and world rayon production by years from 
1920 to 1928, inclusive. If the estimates for the latter year are approxi- 
ately correct, the domestic output has increased nearly eleven times 


iring that period, while the world output has increased about seven 
1es. 


Outlook for the Future 


Che writer offers no apologies for the fact that he is, and has been, 
onsistent “bull” on rayon. 


Position he has maintained for many years and there is nothing in the 
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Thus far developments have justified the 
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TABLE 


IL— DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION OF RAYON 
(Represents Production plus Imports) 


Y ear 


Lbs. 
192] 


21.667.186 
28,087,775 
38.906.037 
10.461.987 
59.200.521 
72,701,277 
91,272,545 


110.348,788* 


* Estimated. 


outlook for the future which would induce him to change his attitude. [1 
rayon can maintain its rapid growth in the face of the general textile 
conditions during the first half of this year, it certainly should be 
expected to do at least as much during the period of improvement which 
is undoubtedly under way. 

It is still impossible to place any limits on the potential increase in the 
use of synthetic fibers. Limits which a few vears ago seemed radical 
now appear ultra-conservative. That 
The rate and possible end-point of this expansion 


further expansion is inevitable, 
cannot be questioned. 
are beyond the imagination of the writer. 

During the future growth, we may expect technical developments 
which will be far more amazing than any mere statistical advance. ‘The 
progress which has been made in improving the quality of the various 
synthetic fibers will appear insignificant when compared with the changes 
in methods and products which must be anticipated for the future 

There is still no assurance that the viscose process, for example, will 
always be the dominant factor in rayon production. As a matter ot 
fact, it has already felt encroachment from the other processes. How 
ever, it is equally impossible to state that any one of the latter is destined 
to usurp the position held so long by viscose. Developments in funda 
mental research in cellulose chemistry and in the application of that 
research may produce a process and a product unthought of today, and 
yet which may in time dominate the industry. This is said, not from 
the standpoint of unthinking theory, but from a knowledge of what 
chemical and physical research can accomplish in any field 
ticularly in one so inviting as is synthetic fiber manufacture. 


and par 
Opinions of Executives 
As a supplement to his own expression of opinion, the writer presents 


below statements secured from several 
producing firms: 


executives in domestic rayon 

S. A. Salvage, president, The Viscose Co.: “I expect the consumption 
of rayon will increase steadily during the next few years. The Viscose 
Co. does not expect to be able to produce a sufficient quantity to supply 
the demand put upon it for the year 1928. There is no thought of 
making a change in prices this year, and there is nothing in the present 
situation which would indicate a change in any particular time in the 
future.” 

* *” * 


B. M. May, vice-president, Du Pont Rayon Co.: “That our outlook 


TABLE IV—RAYON YARN IMPORTS INTO U. S. BY COUNTRIES 





















1924 1925 1926 1927 1928* 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
eR oc ins ass BE wns 16,826 149,259 352,494 425,467 203,472 
RNR nk 5:90 n 0:00.40 274,960 589,840 739,509 585.815 $14,044 
Czechoslovakia ........ 18,417 21,256 9,734 1,238 " 96 
eee 13,376 298,344 713.412 2,863,509 2,167,812 
CN 6 - wiccccwwkacenes 231.288 1.515.016 2,554,192 2,603,123 2,505,528 
| EE eee 107,573 2,261,965 2,489,284 6,747,229 4,382,544 
Netherlands ........... 577.551 1.003.682 2,587,337 2,627,529 1,340,628 | 
Switzerland ............ 126,343 470,934 509,806 243,479 219,768 | 
United Kingdom....... 345,292 600,583 107,030 53,773 35,664 | 
ee eee ark 358 TGF keene 19,460 2,244 
ee . es see eee tee eee wees 
SS Se ee 13,813 wevecs  ceeeee — seneee 
| Poland & Danzig....... —...-- - 54,732 13,093 Seca - eoaeeen 
RE esccsieneisvasnces — -eenieen 10 SE akan tee ees 
ME ros te cis caeensd | ekenes rere 687 _ 144 
ee ee Ce ee Ce 25 _— 25,704 
ER oc cli ca gms, “veeaeet, entage)  wewsegl oe Sama 
REM ivevisscanweac seesen > eseesel \ etends 880 1,132 





se Totals for 1928 estimated on assumption that imports for last five months of 
vear will be on same monthly average basis as during first seven months 
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for the rayen business generally is favorable is indicated by our con- 
tinued expansion. Our business for 1928 shows a very gratifying in- 
crease over the business for 1927 and there appears to be no indication 
of price adjustments nor other unfavorable signs that the rayon business’ 
las not yet great forward strides to make.” 

* %: * 

\. M. Tenney, sales director, American Bemberg Corp.: “New 
uses for all yarns spun from various modified cellulose solutions are being 
iound and worked out daily, and undoubtedly, in our opinion, the con- 
-umption of these yarns will greatly increase. The prices for the balance 
ol the year will in the main, in our opinion, remain unchanged. We 
lelieve the tendency on the part of weavers and knit goods manufac- 
turers using these yarns is towards finer deniers and multi-filaments, 
esulting in stress being put upon quality rather than price.” 

em 

\. L. Erlanger, sales manager, American Glanzstoff Corp.: “Our 
taith in the future of rayon is unbounded and we believe that the present 
\'nited States production, including all pending constructions of new 
inills and additions to old ones, will be taken up promptly by the Ameri- 
can textile industries. Naturally the importation may suffer first—espe- 
cially importation of ordinary or inferior rayons. In addition to our 
domestic production we expect to import and distribute through the 
coming year at least as much fine filament and fine denier yarn as we 
have in the past. For the time being we will produce in our Elizabethton 
plant only 150 denier yarn and it will be some time before the operators 
are sufficiently trained to take up the production of finer filament and 
ner denier yarns.” 

- --* 

Vice-president of an important rayon-producing firm.: “We 
believe that the general use of rayon is expanding and that its value in 
the textile field is proving itself more important continuously. Although 
business in rayon has not been as brisk in this quarter as formerly, con 
idering the increased production and the general condition of the textile 
trade, ravon is doing exceedingly well.” 

; singel 

©. C. Bassett, Jr.. assistant general sales manager, ‘The Viscose Co.: 

Che summer ended with the Viscose Co, having completed a period of 
very satisfactory sales, particularly in view of the seasonable summer 
Jackening of business in the textile field. The fall and winter seasons are 
being approached most optimistically, and it is expected that a very large 
volume of rayon yarn will be consumed, in a far broader field than here 
tofore 

“The appreciation, by the ultimate consumer, of the value and beauty 
of rayon fabrics is steadily increasing, and the manutacturers are bend- 
ing every effort to improve, even beyond the high standard of today, 
the quality of the product as far as chemical and mechanical genius 
can function. 

“Some of the outstanding fabrics which are catching the public appeal 
particularly, are rayon transparent velvets, rayon crepes, rayon moires, 
rayon taffetas and rayon satins, in addition to the more standard rayon 
merchandise such as underwear fabrics to which added beauty of stvle 
ind design has been given. 

“The development of dull luster rayon, such as ‘Dulesco,’ has had an 
enormous effect particularly upon the underwear and hosiery divisions 
of the textile industry, and it is fast being used in woven fabrics, where 
. soft luster is definitely desirable. 


‘With the increasing popularity of rayon merchandise and the greater 


TABLE VI ~S. AND WORLD RAYON PRODUCTION 
United States WV orld 


Country 


United States........... 
Great Britain 


Italy 
Germany 
France 
Holland 
Belgium 
Switzerland 
Japan 
Poland 
Austria .. 


1926 
62,575,000 
25,500,000 
35,000,000 
26,000,000 
17,500,000 
13,500,000 
13,100,000 
8,000,000 
5,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 
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1927 
75,050,000 
38,803,000 
36,000,000 
31,000,000 
21,000,000 
16,500,000 
13,500,000 
10,340,000 

8,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,500,000 


TABLE V—-W0i.LD PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES 


1928; 
98,650,000 
52,000,000 
45,000,000 
41,000,000 
30,000,000 
16,500,000 
15,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000,000 

7,500,000 
4,500,000 


Year Lbs. 


M20 ..... 
1921 
Peo ia sie 
iPZ3... 
1924.... 
1925. 
1926 
1927. 


1928... 


* Estimated. 


9.000.000 
18,000,000 
26,000,000 
35.000.000 
38,750,000 
52.200.000 
62,575,000 
75.050.000 
98.650.000* 


Lbs. 
50,000,000 
65.000,000 
79,738,000 
97.000.000 

141,164,000 
185,000,000 
219,080,000 
266,868,000 


347,400,000* 


Czechoslovakia 2,800,000 
Spain 300,000 
Hungary , 1,000,000 
Canada 3,750,000 
Brazil 1,000,000 
All 055,000 2,075,000 1,500,000 


219.089.000 =266.868.000 347.400.000 


* Estimated. 


3,500,000 
1,000,000 


3,500,000 
2,900,000 





*Ineluded in “all others.” 


diversification in the production of rayon yarns to meet all purposes jor 
which it is and can be used, the future of the industry is very bright 
Increased production of quality yarns will be readily absorbed, and it 
very unlikely that the production of quality yarn will exceed the demai 
over a period for some time to come, particularly in view of the broade: 
merchandising policies being followed by the trade today. 

“Tremendous effort is being expended to give all factors interested 
in rayon materials, the absolute truth regarding the beauty and utility of 
rayon in various types of merchandise, and it is most optimistically 
expected that, where this country is using today approximately 120,000, 
QOO Ibs. per year, this figure will he greatly increased not far in the 
future.” 

* * 

Hiram 5. Rivitz, president, Industrial Rayon Corp.: Due to illness 
resulting from an automobile accident, Mr. Rivitz was unable to prepare 
a statement for this special Rayon Issue, but we quote below from his 
semi-annual report: “The first six months of 1928 were fraught with 
uncertainties in the textile lines. Rayon consumers—cotton, hosiery, 
underwear, silk manufacturers, and practically all others consuming rayon 

-were slow to place orders at the beginning of the year due to a 
marked decrease in the demand in their own lines. 

“The second half of 1928, however, is showing a gradual improv 
ment in every branch of the textile industry, and we can say with some 
degree of assurance, based on our present bookings, that we will have 
little difficulty in disposing of our present production on a_ profitable 
basis for the balance of this year—which would indicate that our profit 
for the second half of 1928 will be at least equal to that of the first half 
of the year. 


“The total production of rayon in the United States for 1928 is 
estimated at 90,000,000 to 95,000,000 Ibs. Shipments from foreign 
countries, based on Government reports to date, would indicate a total 
import for 1928 of approximately 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 Ibs.—a rayon 
consumption in this country for 1928 of 102,000,000 to 108,090,000 Ibs 

“The probable increase in rayon production in this country in the 
next three years, due to erection of new rayon plants actually under 
construction or in the formative stages of financing, including the known 
expansion programs of those already established and operating here, 
will probably not exceed a maximum of 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 Ibs 
assuming that all the rumored promotion propaganda we hear about 
will be realized. 

“It takes time to build, man, organize and operate a rayon plant 
successfully ; it takes more time to produce quality rayon, and still more 
time to build up tonnage on a profitable basis. 

“Investors in rayon securities are now asking if the industry will not 
shortly face an over-production due to the proposed expansion, and the 
management believes that this short summary will, in a measuge, clari‘) 
a situation which may otherwise confuse those who are not directly 
concerned with the manufacture and distribution of rayon. 

“A forecast of market conditions three years hence is, of course, pu¢ 
conjecture, but if the last three years’ increase in the production \/ 
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rayon in this country is an indication of what we may expect in the 
next three years, we feel perfectly safe in stating that the contemplated 
increase is not at all out of line with the natural growth of the rayon 
industry. 

“Able executives in close contact with the industry, with many years 
experience, have frequently expressed the opinion that the consumption 
of rayon in this country for the next five years will be three to five times 
our present production. Your management feels that the manufacture 
of rayon is still in its infancy, that greater strides will be made in its 
evelopment and fabrication in the next five years than have been made 
in the last ten years, and this in itself will promote new uses and open 
up new channels for rayon in an ever-widening market. 


* * * 


Progress by Companies 

The increased output indicated for this year and the still further 
expansion forecast for 1929 are made possible by the building of new 
units by existing companies ; and by the establishment of new companies 
who are constructing plants here. Several of the latter represent organi- 
zations which have been formed by foreign concerns. 

One of the outstanding features of the year has been the decision of 
three American companies to enter the cellulose acetate field, formerly 
dominated by one concern. Two of these entries are old established 
firms whose product has previously been exclusively viscose. The other 
is a newly organized company, established by foreign interests. The 
situation in this branch of the industry will be an exceedingly inter- 
esting one to watch. The acetate product has been regarded as a spe- 
cialized material whose uses have stricter limitations than do the 
products of other processes. Nevertheless, there has been an increased 
interest shown in acetate by foreign producers and it certainly can be 
stated positively that the American firms which have announced their 
entrance into this branch would not have taken the step without careful 
consideration of the market possibilities of the product. 

The South still seems to be the center of attraction as a location for 
new plants since that section has secured practically all the new units. 

The following is a brief summary of the significant developments 
which have characterized the progress of individual companies in the 
domestic rayon industry recently: 

* * * 


Acme Rayon Corp, Cleveland, O. (viscose process) : Continues to 
expand, producing probably 800,000 Ibs. this year against 500,000 Ibs. 
last year. Output for 1929 estimated at 1,000,000 Ibs. 


x * x 


American Bemberg Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn. (cuprammonium 
process): Second unit has been in course of construction during year 
and should he in production shortly with small daily poundage which will 
lw gradually increased to end of vear. This unit will have capacity of 

pproximately 2,400,000 Ibs. per year. From its two units, the company 
should secure output of approximately 5,000,000 Ibs. in 1929. 
x * * 

American Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga. ( viscose and acetate processes) : 
Company organized early in year as subsidiary of La Soie de Chatillon, 
of Italy, with capital of $10,000,000. Rapid progress being made on 
construction of plant at Rome which, when in full production, will have 
daily output of 6,000 Ibs. of acetate and 12,000 Ibs. of viscose rayon. 

x ok Ok 

American Enka Corp. (viscose process): Company organized this 
-pring as American branch of the Dutch Enka Co. Site has been 
selected on large tract. 2% miles west of Asheville, N. C., and main 
building will be 330 feet wide with two arms, 1,600 feet and 1,100 feet 
long. Cost is estimated at $10,000,000. Company is capitalized at 
$16,000,000. Expected that plant will be ready at close of 1929. Pro- 
luction 30,000 Ibs. daily. New York office is at 114 East 32nd Street. 

* ok * 


American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn. (viscose process) : 
‘roduction in new plant started Aug. 1 on small scale. Output for 1929 
hould be 4,500,000 Ibs. When first unit is running full capacity, com- 
any expects to go ahead with second unit which should bring total 
apacity to at least 7,500,000 Ibs. annually. Also expects to have con- 
erting plant for copping, coning and spooling. 

e's 


Belamose Corp., Rocky Hill, Conn. (viscose process) : Continues to 
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make steady progress in production and anticipates output of 1,700,000 
Ibs. in 1929. 


* * *” 

Burlington Rayon Corp., Burlington, N. C.: Company has site of 
over 600 acres, and buildings already constructed cover over 90,000 
sq. ft. Understood that there have been installed thus far 12 spinning 
machines of 160 spindles each, built by Max Ams Chemical Engineering 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. Financial interests back of company are 
headed by Albert M. Johnson, president of National Life Insurance Co., 
Chicago. Information not available regarding nature of process or date 
of probable start of commercial production. 

*« * * 


Celanese Corp. of America, Amcelle, Md. (acetate process): Has 


continued to expand output and new unit should increase production t 
6,000,000 Ibs. per year. 
* * BS 

Delaware Rayon Co., New Castle, Del. (viscose process) : Developed 

50% expansion this year and expects to produce 2,000,000 Ibs. in 192° 
* * * 

Du Pont Rayon Co. (viscose and acetate processes) : Continuing to 
increase manufacturing facilities at Old Hickory, Tenn. This plant 
and the Buffalo, N. Y., plant operate under viscose process, as will the 
new plant at Richmond, Va., which should be in operation within 12 
months. In addition, the company has acquired site at Waynesboro, Pa., 
where it will erect plant for manufacture by acetate process. Has ac 
quired sales and manufacturing rights to operate under this process by 
Rhodiaseta patents controlled in France. 
1929 should approximate 24,000,000 Ibs. 

* * * 

Furness Corp., Gloucester City, N. J. (cuprammonium process) : 
In semi-commercial production under process developed by William H. 
Furness. 


Total output of company in 


* * * 

Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, ©. (viscose process): Has in 
creased production basis of Cleveland plant to 4,500,000 Ibs. annually 
and expects to increase this to 5,000,000 Ibs. within six months. Erect- 
ing new plant at Covington, Va., which when completed will produce 
5,200,000 Ibs. annually; this plant should be in operation before end 


of 1929. 


x * x 


Napon Rayon Corp., Clifton, N. J. (cuprammonium process): Now 
producing new type of rayon and equipment being changed as rapidly as 
possible to bring plant up to its full capacity under the new process. 

or 3 

New Bedford Rayon Co., New Bedford, Mass. (viscose process) : 
Organized in June and understood to be affiliated with Delaware Rayon 
Co. Purchased mills No. 1 and 2 of Manomet Mills and expects to get 
into operation within eight months. 

x * * 


Rosland Corp., Paterson, N. J. (cuprammonium process): Started 
with initial production of 500 Ibs. per day which is being increased 
steadily. 

* * 

Skenandoa Rayon Corp., Utica, N. Y. (viscose process) : Continuing 
to increase its output. 

k *« * 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, Hopewell, Va., (nitro-cellulose 
process): Maintaining increase in output with prospects for further ex- 
pansion in 1929, Estimated production this year was 9,000,000 Ibs., 
with probability of 11,000,000 Ibs. heing produced in 1929 

. eng 

Viscose Co. (viscose and acetate processes) : Continued expansion of 
its viscose rayon production at its plants at Marcus Hook, Pa., Roanoke, 
Va., Lewistown, Pa., and Parkersburg, W. Va., the latter being the 
newest. Is also constructing plant at Meadville, Pa., for manufacture 
of cellulose acetate yarn; initial capacity will be 100,000 ib: 
hased on 75 denier. 


in 1929. 


per week, 
Expects to produce 65,000,000 Tbs. in all its plants 


kx 


Woonsocket Rayon Corp., Woonsocket, R. [.: Understood to have 


heen organized by interests affiliated with Manville Jenckes Co. to manu 
facture ravon in the old Nourse mill belonging to the latter company. 
Understood that plant should be in operation by first of year, 


Many Important Production Developments in 
Continental Rayon Industry 





Progress Being Made in 


Manu facture Under 


All Processes—T emporary Market Slac kening 
Special to TEXTILE WORLD 


The extension of interests to types of rayon, other than viscose, has 
been particularly marked on the Continent of Europe, and the follow- 
ing article gives special prominence to this phase. Incidentally it will 
be noted that in most countries, tem porary market depression has 
been encountered but that, as is true in Great Britain and the United 
States, no real doubt exists as to the permanency of the synthetic fiber 
field and the assured growth which lies ahead of it. 


N common with Great Britain and the United States of America, the 


rayon trade in the countries on the main Continent of Europe has 
suffered to some extent from the temporary depression in_ the 
industry. It is true that in some cases the falling off has not been 


substantial but 
that the 


very there have been 


months ago were ending. 


whole of the Continent 


boom conditions of a 


over the 


K7O7]6 
Be at 


few 

In an article on the situation in Ikurope which was published in the 
\anual Review & Forcast Number of TEXTILE WorLp at the beginning 
ttention was drawn to the enormous effect of the 


the year, a American 


demand upon the European industry. Throughout 1927, Italy, as the 
most prominent example, was sending large quantities of rayon to the 
(’mited States and also to Germany. The demand from these two 
countries has fallen away seriously in the last few months and it is 
interesting to note the change in the direction of Italian exports 


following 
} 


Prom. the table, it will be seen that the total exports have 
uit that China has assumed a position formerly held by 
United States: 


ITALIAN RAYON YARN EXPORTS~— JAN.-APRIL 


nol declined 
(germany and the 


1928 AND J927 


Destination 1928 1927 
Lbs. Lbs. 
China ... pave ; Sor ceeetiank ne 2,452,727 818,329 
en ican k Sied in wth miva sich oa oe wie kee SIRS 2,450,324 2,442,871 
RUM ec ae OM areca te og a a ee Be tan 1,347,559 1,954,884 
UR Reet Cad ak ak ais cbs phen eek eka wane © 692,203 1,631,187 


Exports from ‘Holl: ind hz ive been well maintained and despite the fact 
that some reduction in price has apparently taken place, the trade with 
the United States has kept up remarkably well and during May was dis- 
tinctly better than in April. Germany is still however Holland’s best 
customer and shipments to both China and India have increased while 
to Canada have fallen off somewhat. 

Germany has expanded her export trade considerably and in_ the 
first half of this year exports totalled 7,125,580 Ibs. against 3,918,640 Ibs., 
in the corresponding period in 1927. The main trade is done 
United States Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 


Development in 


those 


with the 
China, 
Production 

Developments in production have followed one another with bewilder- 
ing rapidity throughout the During the latter part of the 
life of the late Captain industry throughout the Continent 
was full of rumors of impending changes and there 1s little doubt that the 
financier had the intention of gaining control of a 
most important interests were in the Tubize, Glanz- 
stoff, Enka and Breda companies, in all of which he had a large measure 
of control, but with the Tubize, he had not 
position where his authority could be unchallenged. 

Developments inthe side of the 
prominence 


present year. 
loewenstein, 


large number of the 


units. His. main 


exception of attained a 


viscose industry have been 
has been given to the acetate 
field, while cuprammonium has been further extended in Germany 
nitro-cellulose in Franc 


going 
on steadily but considerable 


. and 


Acetate Progress 

In the acetate field, the 
of the year 
moves 


production position in Europe in the early part 
strong but that time some important 
lhe Dreyfus patents are operated by the 
Belgian and French Tubize companies and production has been pushed 
ahead as rapidly as circumstances would permit. 


Was not very since 


have taken place 


The actual production 
) > > . - > ° a > 
at the Belgian works is unknown but the French company is now pro- 
ducing from 2,500 to 3,000 kilos. per day. 
Another interesting 


development has been the commercial applica- 


(58) 


tion of the Zdanowich patents worked on an experimental scale by th: 
Consortium del’Acetose in Switzerland. 
touch with the Lonza Power Co. of Basle and through them with th 
Dutch Enka Co., and it is understood that the latter will develop acetat 
on a large scale both in Holland and Switzerland. In another direction 
and with the aid of the Bozel-Maletra, the Lonza company becam 
interested in La Setyl Francaise which will build a large acetate plant in 
france. This company is in turn connected with Le Setyl Italiana. 
Meanwhile developments on the part of the Soc. 
Soie 


This small company got int 


pour la Fabrication 


This company, which 1s 


de la Rhodiaseta were pushed forward. 
connected with the Usines du Rhone and with the French Comptoir, i- 
said to be turning out over 1,000,000 Ibs. per year. 

linally, so far as France is concerned, there formed the Inter 
\rtificial Silk Co., which obtained its financial backing in the 
London market with the object of taking over a plant operated by the 
former de Compiegne at Aubenton and also another one at Caroix 
It was originally intended to devote attention entirely to the viscose 
process, but the general tendency of the market provided the board with 
a stimulus to develop the acetate process. 
procure from the Basle 
acetate process. 


Now 
was 
national 


Soie 


They therefore proceeded to 
firm of Syntheta A. G., the world rights to an 
It was then announced that the Claroix pdant would 
he devoted to acetate and subsequently the British rights were vested 
in the Alliance oe ee Co. Another acetate and cuprammonium 
venture is Nova Seta A. G. of Arbon, Switzerland. 

In Germany the Fa ta G. m. b. H., which is associated with the 
Glanzstoff company and with the 1. G. Farbenindustrie, met with ver) 
serious setbacks. For a time the works were to a large extent closed but 
it is understood that they are now fully working and that production has 
reached 1,000 kilos. per day and will be increased to 3,000 kilos 
Acetate silk is also being made by the I. G. Farbenindustrie at their 
Leverkusen works, where a special process is being used. The British 
rights for this process are vested in the British Acetate Silk Corp., Ltd 
It is also understood that a certain amount of acetate rayon is being 
produced by the Glanzfaden Co. at the Petersdorf works and progress 
is being made in the equipment of the Freiburg plant for the 
Rhodiaseta Co. 

Acetate production 


German 


Italy has now been actively commenced by the 
Soie de Chatillon and the plans of the company allow of an output of 
3,000 kilos. daily. As mentioned above, the Setyl Italiana is also under 
tak'ng this process plant at Milan. 
Developments in Viscose 

It is impossible to refer in detail to the many developments which 
have taken place in the field of viscose production but brief reference 
may be made to the more important features. In Austria, the firm of 
\V. Vinciguerra, in association with the Edlegarn-Spinnerei, is develop 
ing production and an output of 900,000 Ibs. per year is expected 
The Vienna firm of Gebruder Bader, whose plant is at Mahr Chrostau, 
over the Czecho-Slovakian border, is expanding rapidly and the present 
production of from 500 to 1,000 kilos. per day is to be increased to 
2,000 kilos. The British rights to their process have been vested in 
the Yorkshire Artificial Silk Co., and arrangements have also been made 
for their development in both Germany and Japan. The largest pro 
ducing plant in Austria is worked by the Glanzstoff concern and th 
capital has recently been increased with the object of almost doubling 
1@ present output which is said to be about 3,000,000 Ibs. per year. 

in Belgium, progress has been more in the consolidation of existing 
units than in the development of new companies. The most interesting 
ieature has been the interest acquired by the Gillet group of Lyons 
in the new Fabriques d’Obourg which is a combination of the forme: 
Soie Artificial d’Obourg and the Textiles Belges. The Soc. Anon 
i ilsoietis, which was founded a year or so ago by cooperative interests 
is being extended and a new company will be formed to increase pro 
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luction to 2,000 kilos. daily of both cuprammonium and viscose yarns. 
‘he Viscose Belge has a plant at Alost and is turning out about 80 kilos. 
‘{ hollow filament rayon per day. 

New companies have appeared in France with extraordinary rapidity 
ind in the following table a list of the more interesting of these 
‘ormations is given: 

NAME 


PLANT CAPITAL OUTPUT 
s oe Mills. of Frs.§ EXPECTED 
Sai Me CMMI 59 Syn POS. Sea g Oucae Mee be dawson 30 1% mill. Ibs. 
Viscamine cei Ma tee sad Gn Bisa so Scan ee Pontcherra 11 1% mill. Ibs. 
RR RAE MEINE RINEND oo kc cops: aia tcces mative eat Gip hc echt l 5000 kgs per 
day 
Soie de St. PN eS 2h, aici orb pial teres 3.6 , 
Textiles Chimiques du Nord et de Est... . Valenciennes 100 
Soie Ee eet ns iiond adn cahaitamuisntere acct 12 
Soie de Flandres..... Pees ecaarhnée shaky sued Armentieres 1000 kgs. daily 
Soc. Nationale de la Viscose.................. Grenoble 150 
Sole rh. Gp TROMG.- ooo sicisic sin voc sods secececCRMalle 22. 2000 kgs. daily 
Soe. TLyonaise te: Fil Soyeuse...........<..0cescoceceses 0.4 


l.a Soie de Valenciennes, which is controlled by the Dutch Breda Co. 
is extending its production from 3,000,000 Ibs. to 5,000,000 Ibs. per year, 
while the Soc. Lyonnaise de Soie Artificielle is increasing the present 
production from 2,640,000 Ibs. per year to 4,400,000 Ibs. Developments 
are still taking place in connection with the Soiries de Strasbourg and 
the present output of 1,000,000 Ibs. will in due course be increased to 
2,500,000 Ibs. Artificial wool and rayon schappe is being turned out by 
|.a Soyeuse Francaise which has a plant at Rantigny and a considerable 
increase is anticipated. The Pellerin patents are used. Artifical wool 
production at a rate of 1,500 kilos. per day will soon be attained by the 
Sec. Francaise des Textiles Neo Soie et Neo Laine at their works at 
lrigny. The Soie Artificielle de Gauchy is engaged on the production 
ot hollow filament rayon and the production is said to be over 1,000,000 
lbs. per year. 

Wuite different from France is the case of Germany where con- 
sohidation and extension of existing units, primarily those directly or 
indirectly connected with the Glanzstoff company and the I. G. Farben- 
industrie, have been the order of the day. 
have been started during the year. 

In Holland, the long lived monopoly of the Breda and Enka concerns 
is to be challenged by the Dutch Nyma Co., which is to erect a plant 
at Nymegen with a capital of 15,000,000 florins. Another proposal 
is to establish a plant at Rosendal. The latter proposition appears to be 
one made by financial interests only but the Nyma Co. has been founded 
hy textile men in the Twentsche district, anxious to supply their own 
needs, 


Few if any new companies 


In Hungary, the Sarvar company has been restarted with the aid of 
the Tubize company in Belgium. In Italy the viscose output of the Soie 
de Chatillon, which in 1927 amounted to 11,500,000 Ibs., is expected to 
he increased this year to 15,000,000 Ibs. It is possible however that the 
trade situation may alter this. The Snia company produced 28,500,000 
Ibs. in 1927 and is now turning out 100,000 Ibs. daily. There has been 
ne attraction towards the formation of further new companies. 

In Poland, good progress has been made in viscose production by 
the Tomaszow plant. Output has .now reached 6,000 kilos. per day 
and will be increased to 10,000 kilos. A new plant backed by the Glanz- 
stoff interests is to be erected in Roumania and it is also understood that 
proposals are on foot for the establishment of a plant in Jugo-Slavia. 
In Russia, dissatisfaction has been expressed at the ruling prices and 
proposals are on foot for the establishment of plants in competition with 
the existing one at Mytischtsi. It is understood that mills will be 
erected in Ukrainia and another proposal is to establish with the aid of 
‘he Soiries of Strasbourg, a large plant in Leningrad. 

In Spain the production of the Seda de Barcelona, which is associated 

tth the Dutch Breda Co., has now reached 5,000 Ibs. daily. The 

abrica de Sedas Artificales Valdenoceda is now turning out 1,200 Ibs. 
‘tly and will double this. In Sweden the only plant is that operated 
y the Aktiebolaget Svenskt Konstsilke and the output is now 600 kilos. 
uly. In Switzerland new developments appear to have affected the 

‘etate process more than viscose. Production of the latter has never- 
heless been increased and the Swiss Viscose Co. has now reached 10,000 
silos per day. 

Collodion and Cupra Processes 

In the collodion and cupra processes, progress has also been made. 

The Tubize company in Belgium has now reached a substantial pro- 
duction of the former. In France the S. A. La Soie de Lille has 
iecently been formed with a capital of 26,000,000 francs to work the 
collodion process in premises at Marquette-les-Lille and operations will 
i rebably commence in less than two years time. A certain amount of 
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cupra silk is also being made by the Soie Artificielle d’Izieux and 800 
kilos. per day being turned out by the Cuprotextile which is the French 
subsidiary of the German Bemberg company. Collodion silk is also 
heing made by the Rennes Artificial Silk Co., a company floated im 
i.ondon this year, with the object of taking over a plant formerly 
worked by the late Count de Chardonnet in Rennes. 

In Germany the output of cupra silk by the J. P. Bemberg Co. has now 
reached 10,000 kilos. daily but such is the popularity of the product that 
steps are being taken to increase this to 19,000 kilos. daily. A certain 
amount of cupra silk is being made by the Glanzfaden A. G., and the 
Holkenseide Co. which is controlled by Bemberg is also continuing to 
produce this. Cupra is made by Fr. Kuttner A. G. of Sehma and by the 
1. G. Farbenindustrie but probably the only collodion plant is that 
operated by the small Kunstseidefabrik Schwetzingen of Mannheim. 

in Hungary marked progress in the production of collodion rayon has 
heen made by the Magyarovar company and in Italy the Seta Bemberg 
has now reacaed a production of 1,000 kilos. daily. The collodion 
process is not ased in Italy. In Poland collodion silk is being produced 
by the Tomaszow factory at the rate of 3,000 kilos. daily and this will 
he increased to 4,000 kilos. 

Consumption Must Incresse 

It will be gathered from the above summary that production in Europe 
will in the course of the next few years be on a scale which will require 
a vastly increased world consumption if profits are to be made. It 
should however be understood that in several cases the estimated pro- 
duction may never be reached and that in quite a number of cases, it 
is more than likely that the hopes of the promoters will be dashed before 
even the commercial production stage is reached. Apart from this 
however it is obvious that consumption must be increased and_ the 
general belief based partially on past experience and partially on the 
fact that as yet rayon forms a comparatively small part of the total 
textile production, is that for many vears there will exist a growing 
demand for the fiber. 

It is realized however that from time to time there will be tem 
porary periods when supply overtakes demand. It is generally sup 
posed that Europe is passing either through or is entering into one of 
these periods now. It would appear however that the surplus stocks 
are inl most cases those in the coarser deniers where demand is lagging. 
In the finer deniers and more especially in the multi-fhlament yarns there 
is still a keen demand and those companies which have been enabled to 
produce the qualities and the degree of fineness in demand have been 
well employed. There is certainly no reason to believe that there ts any 
serious depression in lurope. 

An all-round reduction in acetate silk prices has taken place but the 
reduction is not commensurate with that reported from America and 
while this cannot be said to be solely due to reduced costs, the falling 
off in demand for this particular type is probably only temporary. It 
is due in part at least to the keen competition of the finer types of vis 
cose and the cupra yarns. Furthermore there was more room for reduc- 
tion in prices in acetate than in viscose. 
whole remained remarkably steady and in this connection it is interest 
ing to note that according to the latest figures available here, there has 
heen only a small reduction in the average prices of yarns sold by 
uropean companies to the United States. 


Viscose prices have 01 the 


Rayon Notes From France 


lhe Soie de Claroix has been formed with a capital of 17 million franes in 
<00 frane shares of which over 90% will be held by the International Arti 
ficial Silk Co. The International Artificial Silk Co. was formed several 
months ago in London and they are operating a viscose plant at Aubenton in 
France. Later they purchased from Syntheta of Basle the rights to an acetate 
process which was to be used at Claroix in France. The new Soie de Claroix 
will presumably take over the acetate plant. It is also understood that a 
similar arrangement will be made in connection with the viscose plant at 
Aubenton and that subsequently the International Co. will be largely a holding 
concern. They have a large interest in the new Alliance Artificial Silk Co.. 
which will work the acetate process in Britain, and possibly later, in 
\merica. 
fe : * 
The production of the French Tubize Co. is now said to be from 2,500 to 
3.000 kilos per day of acetate rayon. 
* * # 
The profits of the Soc. Ardechoise in 1927 amounted to 2,947,923 frances 
against 3,536,079 francs in 1926. The ordinary dividend is reduced. 
oa *” x 


It is understood that the Givet Viscose Group, which controls several plants 
allied to the French Comptoir, is forming a new 150,000,c0o0 franc company 
for manufacturing artificial silk into woven and knitted products. 


british Rayon Producers Regard Stump as Temporary 


And Push Expansion Plans 





Production Increase Greater than That of Consumption 
But Does Not Interfere with Development of Industry 
By J. Guthrie Oliver 


The following survey of the situation in the British rayon industry 
brings up to date the information published in previous issues of 
TEXTILE WORLD. It is particularly interesting to note that that 
country has experienced one of the gaps where production overtakes 
consumption, inevitable in the development of a new industry; but 
that producers there recognize this situation as merely a temporary 
one. The information given herewith regarding the progress of indi- 
vidual companies is based on personal investigation conducted by 
the author. 

ITER an exceptionally good year in 1927, production of rayon 
goods in Britain began to overtake demand in the earlier part 
of 1928 and as a result there has been and still is, a temporary 
slump in certain deniers and classes. While it is difficult in the 

absence of statistics to come to any definite conclusions, it would appear 
that demand has not fallen away to any marked extent but that the 
increase in the rate of production has been greater than the consump- 
tion. Under these circumstances, the slump is regarded as purely 
temporary and has not in any way interfered with plans for develop- 
ment of the industry. 

The leading producers in this country give no indication at any time 
of the total weight of their production, and estimates supplied by 
smaller producers are often rather optimistic with the result that, 
speaking generally, we are denied a knowledge of the situation such as 
is provided in the United States of America. We are obliged there- 
fore to fall back upon the details published of the amount of rayon 
yarn subjected to excise by the authorities. In the following table a 
detailed summary of the position since the imposition of the duty in 
July, 1925, is shown. ‘These figures, it should be understood, are a 
guide to sales rather than actual production. During 1926 the excise 
figures were probably considerably lower than the output. During 1927, 
more especially in the first six months, the reverse was the case and 
from the middle of 1927 until the end of the first quarter in 1928 it 
may be taken that the amount excised represented the production more 
or less accurately. During the second quarter of 1928 it is likely that 
the amount excised was below the production and that some stocks 
accumulated. 

BRITISH PRODUCTION OF RAYON 1925 TO 1928 


Lbs. Lbs. 
1925 3rd quecter.......0%% 7,110,921 1927 let quarter.......... 7,765,229 
4th quarter.. 6,672,371 2nd quarter......... 8,742,583 
1926 Ist quarter..... .-. 6,081,395 3rd quarter.......... 10,942,108 
2nd quarter......... 5,951,953 4th quarter.......... 11,352,547 
3rd quarter.......... 6,722,074 1928 let quarter.......... 12,550,391 
4th quarter... 6,732,129 2nd quarter......... 12,643,283 


It will be noted that the output or at least the sales of rayon yarn 
gradually fell from July, 1925, to June, 1926, but that since that time 
there has been a gradual improvement. It should be remarked how- 
ever that the improvement in the last quarter is not commensurate with 
the increased and increasing productive capacity of the country. 

Foreign Trade 

The export trade showed substantial recovery during 1927 but 
although a better average price has been noted, there has been some 
falling off in the total weight sent abroad when comparison is made 
between the first half of 1928 and the second half of 1927. 
extent, this may be seasonal. 


To some 


Imports of yarn have shown a tendency to increase while the in- 
crease in the importation of manufactured goods is not such a marked 
feature of the trade as it was a year ago. The explanation of this 
probably lies in the methods of calculation of duty. The customs duty 
on yarn is by weight while that on goods is ad valorem. As a conse- 
quence of this, on a falling yarn market it is more economic to import 
manufactured goods to Britain and, vice versa, when the yarn market 
is hardening or steady, it is usually more attractive to import yarn. 

The export trade in cotton and artificial silk mixtures and wool and 
artificial silk mixtures has shown remarkable expansion, the market 
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of outstanding interest being Brazil which country took from us n 
less than 5,934,022 yds. of cotton and rayon mixtures in the first hal 
of 1928 against only 1,781,228 yds. in the corresponding period o 
1927 and 879,857 yds. in 1926. Exports of rayon hose have also ex 
panded and during the first seven months of the year 506,588 doz. prs 
were sent abroad against 449,975 doz. prs. in the corresponding perio 
of 1927. Exports of silk hose have declined. 


Progress Made by Industry 

In turning to the progress made in the British industry it is perhap 
advisable to deal with the subject under the heading of the three lead 
ing processes, viscose, acetate and cuprammonium, The collodion proces 
is not now an economic proposition in this country and apart from 
possible small experimental plants it is now entirely out of use 

The Viscose Process 

The entire market in British viscose yarns is dominated by Court 
aulds, Ltd., who produce and sell at least three quarters of the entire 
output of this class of rayon. The price situation is therefore entirely 
controlled by Courtaulds, Ltd., who have adopted a policy of stability 
first. No official price lists are issued in this country but it is know: 
that since June 1926 no major alteration in prices has taken place. 

We are however slowly moving away from any fixed lists and th: 
market in rayon is gradually assuming the bargaining features which 
characterize the markets in other textile yarns. As a result of this, 
though Courtaulds have in the main followed a very steady course, 
there has been considerable cutting in various directions. 

Several of the new producers committed the serious mistake ol 
bringing their yarns on the market before they had reached a high 
standard of quality. In any case it is obvious that yarns which had not 
gained a reputation should in the first place be sent to the weaving in 
dustry either for home or more likely the foreign trade. The result 
of this was that the weaving trade was over-supplied with yarns dur- 
ing the present year and the position is still one in which supply is 
greater than demand. This applied however more particularly to the 
standard weft yarns. The supply of warp yarns was for a consider- 
able time unequal to the demand and especially so in the case of warp 
knit yarns. The leading producers: made strenuous efforts to supply 
the keen demand and have now succeeded and have also reduced the 
prices by amounts varying from 2d. to 6d. per Ib. Other producers, 
realizing that the most profitable business was to be done in warp 
knitting yarns, also pushed forward their plans and some very 
good material is now being turned out which is competing with 
Courtaulds. Throughout the year the hosiery trade has been better 
placed than the weaving trade and demand for fine grade yarns and 
especially the multi-filament yarns, such as it was difficult for new 
producers to supply, has been uniformly good. 

As mentioned previously in this survey, the depression is regarded 
as temporary and there has been no slackening in plans for the exten- 
sions of existing units and for the equipment of new plants by entirely 
new companies. Perhaps the boldest of these plans is that of Court- 
aulds, Ltd., who intend to build another large plant right in the heart 
of the Lancashire cotton trade. Negotiations have not yet been com- 
pleted but at the time of writing it seems likely that the site chosen wil! 
be one at Bamber Bridge, near Preston. 

During the year the large plant to be operated by the Branston .\rti 
ficial Silk Co. at Burton on Trent has been brought into operatio: 
The plant is one of the finest in the country and probably in the world 
It is expected that the production will reach four tons per day of hig! 
quality rayon before the end of this year and already plans are in han 
for immediately increasing this to ten tons per day. 

The British Acetate Silk Corp. (to which further reference is mad: 
under the heading of the acetate process) has now reached an output 
of over 17 tons of viscose silk per week and the machinery is bein 
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i pidly installed for the further production of another 10 tons weekly. 
‘|e works are those formerly operated by the Bulmer Rayon Co. and 
‘ situated at Stowmarket in Suffolk. 

Che production of the British Enka Artificial Silk Co. at its Aintree 
int has been increased and is now rapidly approaching the estimated 
oitput of 18,000 Ibs. per day. 

rhe latest information available in regard to the British Visada Co. 

to the effect that production is now at the rate of 20,000 Ibs. weekly. 

1e company has met with many difficulties and plans are under con- 
deration for the raising of further capital. 

(One of the most successful companies has been Harbens, Ltd., who 

e now producing at their plant in Golborne, Lancashire, 18 tons of 
viscose yarn per week. A substantial profit was made on the last 
\ear’s working and an increase in the capital has been made in order 
that the output may be increased to 25 tons per week. It may be noted 
that Harbens, Ltd., in return for financial assistance secured in the 
past from the Branston Artificial Silk Co., have allowed the latter to 
have all available information in the completion of their plant. The 
arrangement has been of immense benefit to Branston. 

During the year the International Artificial Silk Co. was formed in 
London with the object of taking over the Aubenton and Claroix plants 
from the Soie de Compiegne in France. The original intention was to 
produce viscose silk at both plants but it was subsequently decided, in 
view of the increasing importance of acetate rayon, to devote the 
Claroix mill to acetate, keeping Aubenton for viscose. Further develop- 
ments in connection with this company are noted under the remarks 
on the acetate process. 

The small plant operated by the Kirklees Artificial Silk Mfg. Co. and 
producing about three tons of viscose per week, has been taken over 
hy the Rock Investment Co., which also controls the Branston works. 
The output is to be increased to 12 tons per week and for this purpose 
a new company with a capital of £500,000 was formed under the title 
of Kirklees, Ltd. 

Another entirely new venture is the North British Artificial Silk Co., 
which plans to produce 29,000 Ibs. of viscose yarn weekly at a plant 
at Jedburgh in Scotland. This plant is not yet in operation. 

The Nuera Artsilk Co. is producing a certain amount of viscose yarn 
by the Sindl-Maurer process but interest is mainly centered on the Lilien- 
feld process which this company is to operate in conjunction with 
Courtaulds and Glanzstoff. Commercial production has not yet com- 
menced but it is understood that when the yarn is brought on the market 
substantially higher prices will be asked than is the case with the ordinary 
viscose. The general properties of the yarn are well known and there 
has been nothing new disclosed. Lancaster manufacturers are now 
trying out 150 denier yarns with 120 filaments. 

The Rayon Mfg. Co., which was forced into voluntary liquidation 
in the early part of last vear, has been reorganized and production is now 
over 11 tons per week. 

One of the biggest new flotations is the Scottish Amalgamated 
Silks, Ltd., which was formed with a capital of £2,000,000 to take over 
several plants and also the whole of the plant operated by the former 
Scottish Artificial Silks, Ltd. Production of yarn will be commenced 
shortly at Kirkcudbright but in addition a very large plant is being built 
at Alexandria, near Dumbarton. It is intended to produce over 2,500,000 
pounds of rayon and staple fiber per year, and in addition weaving and 
knitting and also the spinning of cotton and staple fiber yarns will be 
carried on. 

Sunsheen, Ltd., the only producer of rayon in Northern Ireland, has 
met with many difficulties but during June of this year they produced 
47,000 Ibs. of yarn, about one-half of the output originally planned. 

An output of well over 11 tons per week has been reached by the 
Western Viscose Silks Mills, Ltd., at Bristol. 

The Yorkshire Artificial Silk Co. has been formed to work in England 
the processes patented by Gebruder Bader of Czecho-Slovakia. Produc- 
ton at the Brighouse plant has not yet begun but it is intended to have an 
Cutput of 22,000 Ibs. of yarn and 12,000 lbs. of staple fiber per week. 

The British Breda Silk, Ltd., has been formed and it is understood 
that a large plant will be erected for the production of viscose rayon by 
: Breda patents in Holland. 

Progress has been made in the production of hollow filament viscose 
sik by Kemil, Ltd., and the output at the Peterboro plant is now over 
l! tons per week. 


The Acetate Process 


Reference was made above to the activities of the International 
A tificial Silk Co. and in this connection it might be said that in addition 
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to the operations in France, they recently floated a British subsidiary 
under the title of Alliance Artificial Silk, Ltd. This new company has 
acquired the British and American rights to a process for the production 
of acetate silk from Syntheta, Ltd., of Basle, Switzerland, and a plant 
capable of producing 5 tons daily is to be built at Lowestoft in England. 
It will of course be some time before this can be brought into operation 

After many difficulties the Apex Artificial Silk Co., which was formed 
ia 1925, has now commenced production on a small scale. 

Probably the most important event of the year has been the establish 
usent of the British Acetate Silk Corp. under the managing director 
ship of Sir William Bulmer. The works at Stowmarket have been 
producing acetate rayon for some time and the output is being pushed 
forward very rapidly and should reach the large estimated total of 
SU tons weekly in the course of the next 12 months. The company 
has secured the rights to a subsidiary process, which has been proved 
to materially reduce the cost of production and which is being operated 
in Germany by the I. G. Farbenindustrie at their Leverkusen works. 

Throughout the year the productive capacity of the works of British 
Celanese, Ltd., has been gradually increased. No official figures are 
given in regard to output but at the present time, this is said to be 
about 10,000,000 Ibs. per year. 

The Cellulose Acetate Silk Co. was formed as an offshoot of the Non 
Inflammable Film Co. and is engaged on the erection of works at 
lancaster for the production of acetate rayon at a rate of 8 tons pet 
day. Bertrand R. Clarke is interested in this company. 

Progress has also been made by Courtaulds, Ltd., in the production of 
acetate rayon but the company follows a policy of secrecy which results 
in nothing being definitely known in regard to output. It is reported 
that this is to be very rapidly increased. 

Another producer of acetate silk is Nelsons Silks, Ltd., a private 
company engaged in the erection of large works at Lancaster. 

Finally it is as yet unknown whether the new Union Artificial Silk 
Co. which is to build a large plant at Nottingham will engage in acetate 
or viscose production. 


The Cuprammonium Process 

The cuprammonium process is not very extensively used in Britain 
but it is likely that in the near future a great change will take place. 
The only large producers at the present time are Brysilka, Ltd., of 
Apperley Bridge, near Bradford, whose output is at the rate of 1,750,000 
Ibs. annually. 

The British Bemberg Co., a subsidiary of the German company of the 
same name, will shortly erect a large plant in this country and a public 
issue of shares and debentures is being made for the purpose. 

Linium Products Syndicate, Ltd., has been producing yarn, horse 
hair and artificial wool for some time in premises at Nottingham on the 
Foltzer principles and it is probable that the company will be considerably 
developed in the near future. 

The outlook for cuprammonium yarns is good. 


Rayon Notes From Britain 


The British Celanese Co. has made price reductions which amount to 
6d. per Ib. on 75 and 120 deniers, od. per Ib. on 150 denier and one shilling 
on 100 and 140 denier. In addition there is a flat rate reduction of one shill 
ing per lb. on all warp yarns. The reduction is due in part to the growing 
competition of Courtaulds’ and in some measure to the British Acetate and 
other new producers. 

+ * * 
The British Acetate Silk Corp. has opened up new central offices at Moor 
fields House, Moorfields, London. 
* * Ba 

The Boyeux Silk Sizing Co. has been formed with a capital of £35,000 to 
work a new sizing process and it is understood that the British rights will 
be obtained by the Alliance Artificial Silk Co. The latter company will pre- 
sumably also have the American rights and it is expected that the Interna- 
tional Artificial Silk Co. will work the process in France. 

+ x * 

The Board of Trade returns for the month of July have been issued 

and the usual summary is given below: 


July, June, July, July, June, July 
1928 1928 1927 1928 1928 1927 
Imports of yarn in Ibs. 296,053 242,124 231,108 Exports of yarn in £.. 207,674 170,699 156,858 
Imports of yarn in &.. 67,053 52,590 44,215 Imports of Mfrs. in £. 435,236 422,982 384,4/1 
Exports of yarn in Ibs. 879,396 699,379 753,683 Exports of Mfrs. in £. 661,200 548,498 450,689 
* * * 


The amount of artificial silk yarn subjected to excise duty in the first six 
months of 1928 was 25,193,674 Ibs. against 16,507,812 Ibs. in the correspond- 
ing period of 1927, and 12,033,348 Ibs. in 1926. The estimated consumption 
is 22,500,000 Ibs. against 19,750,000 Ibs. in 1927 and 9,650,000 Ibs. in 1926. 


Use of Staple Fiber and “Wool Substitutes” Continues 
To Expand in British Textile Trade 





Lancashire Manufacturers Show Increased Interest in 





Its Possibilities 


New Fiber for Blending With Wool 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 


MANCHESTER, I.NGLAND. 
PAVLE fiber continues to be used in increasing quantities and for 
a variety of purposes by cotton and worsted manufacturers. Its 
use among the former is a comparatively new feature and one of 
the greatest interest as there are undoubted potentialities. In 
britain, Lancashire manufacturers have been induced to take an active 
interest in the cut fiber and recently there have been produced fabrics 
of 100% staple fiber which are retailing remarkably well at extremely 
low prices. Actually sales are taking place at around 3/- per yard for 
Manufacturers 
have been faced with the difficulty that the tensile strength of the fiber 


fabrics which compare with spun silk in many ways. 


in the wet state is extremely low and as a consequence complaints have 
heen made in regard to the laundering. Several makers have given up 
the attempt for this reason. There is however a very marked improve- 
ment in the strength of the fiber now being placed on the market by the 
leading producers and it is hoped that this trouble will very shortly be 
overcome, The latest cloths which are made from 100% staple fiber 
of the “Fibro” type supplied by Courtaulds, Ltd., 


cxtremely well. 


are claimed to wash 
They are very light and durable. 

Several firms are now turning out cloths of the crepe de chine type 
with a cotton warp and a staple fiber weft which have a dull luster and a 
ery soft handle and which can scarcely be distinguished from the silk 
and rayon crepe de chines now on the market, over which they have of 
course a very distinct advantage in price. 

\n increasing amount of staple fiber is being spun both alone and 
with cotton in the Lancashire area and sold to the hosiery trade where 
tine counts are in demand. A rayon and cotton spun yarn of about 35's 
cotton count should cost about 5 - per Ib.. and a fabric made with the 
weft of this material and a cotton warp should cost about 1/- per yard, to 
produce. .\ similar cloth made from continuous filament viscose weft 
of 150 denier and similar cotton warp would cost 1/3 to 1/5d. Once 
satisfactory results are obtained with staple fiber yarns there should 
Several manufacturers are 
now turning out spun rayon and cotton boucle yarns, and the made 


he good openings in the export markets. 


up fabrics have the feel and appearance of wool 

Velvets are expected to be very popular this next season and staple 
fiber offers considerable attraction. Lancashire manufacturers are turn- 
ing out velvets with cotton back and staple fiber pile which are selling 
particularly well in France to a class which cannot afford real silk velvet. 

Use in Wool Trade 

In the worsted and woolen trades of Yorkshire the actual weight of 
staple fiber used is probably less than in Lancashire. This is due to the 
fact mentioned above that Lancashire is inclined towards the 100% 
staple fiber fabric while Yorkshire rarely uses more than 10% in any 
cloth. The worsted manufacturers are the chief users of the specially 
prepared staple fiber but large quantities of rayon waste which is often 
incorrectly termed staple fiber are used in the woolen trade 

Hollow Filament Possibilities 

Staple fiber is very often worked up into attractive fabrics of the crepe 
de chine type with fine worsted warps, one of the most important features 
being the better covering power and the consequent increase in warmth 
provided. It has been suggested that a hollow filament staple fiber 
night with advantage be introduced. Hollow filament rayon is known 
to have a Substantially better covering power than ordinary continuous 
filament viscose and though the staple fiber offers some attractions, one 
of the difficulties in the way is the thick diameter in the single filament 
Formerly cloths with very special handle were obtained with botany 
warp and cotton weft and the introduction of staple fiber in the place of 
the botany has been found successful. The cloths made in this way 
have been used for underwear and linings. . 

Use in Suitings 
Staple fiber has secured a good hold in the suitings trade. It has 


just sufficient luster to give a superior appearance to the cloth while there 


> 
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is a touch of color which adds to the selling power. The staple fiber  s 
mixed with wool prior to the spinning process, the effect of the admixtu 
in the finished cloth being to provide the appearance of a much better 
wool than is actually being used. “Bloom” effects are produced on w! 
would otherwise be plain dyed cloths, e. g. browns and navies. 

In the tapestry trade, staple fiber is finding an increasing outlet a1 
Yorkshire tapestry manufacturers have been successful in combining 
a cotton warp with a staple fiber weft of a fairly coarse count. Thi 
cross-dye effects show up to advantage. A staple weft, made from 
rayon waste, is employed by counterpane makers with successful 1 
sults, and the finished product can be sold at a price which is of cor 
siderable advantage when competition is keen. The washing qualitics 
have been found to be fairly good. 

A very large use is being made of staple fiber in the spun silk trade 
which is centered around Brighouse, 

New Companies Enter Field 

It is noticeable that several of the newer rayon producing companies 
intend to devote a portion of their plant to the production of staple fiber 
and among these might be mentioned the Yorkshire Artificial Silk Co., 
who are equipping a plant in Brighouse itself and will produce, when in 
full production, a considerable quantity of both staple fiber and con- 
tinuous filament rayon. Another company which intends to turn out 
staple fiber in large quantities is Scottish Amalgamated Silk Ltd. Ap 
parently the primary object of this concern, however, is to take ad 
vantage of the growing demand for staple fiber fabrics produced on 
cotton machinery either as 100% cloths or blended with cotton. 

More Even Dyeing Claimed 

One of the great arguments used by the advocates of staple fiber is 
that more evenness is obtained in dyeing, with the result that the 
unsightly “bars” which are often seen on imperfectly finished or pro- 
cessed artificial silk goods are usually absent in staple fiber materials. 

A New “Wool Substitute” 

Among recent attempts to introduce a wool substitute or at least a 
fiber which will blend with wool in an appreciably large percentage and 
thus reduce the cost is “Blendya” fiber which has now been introduced 
to Britain. This fiber has many of the characteristics of “Nufi,” a 
product which has been described previously in TExtiL-e Wortp. It 
is made from a South American grass. It is claimed that it grows 
stronger when wet as in the case of cotton and that it will not shrink. 
Qn the subject of dyeing, it is understood that it only takes about 25% 
of the time occupied in dealing with an all-wool fabric. It is usually 
mixed with fine wools and used in the hosiery and worsted trades, where 
it considerably cheapens the cost of the finished garment. Two color 
effects are obtained by cross-dyeing. 

The flannel trade has naturally been interested in this introduction 
and two methods have been used. The first is to use noils of the fiber 
and blend these with wool, the other to blend the fiber with botany noils. 
There are many other trades which are experimenting with the fiber and 
naturally the cheap overcoating industry figures prominently. 

In the worsted trade it has been found that the fiber content should not 
usually exceed 60% of the total and may in many cases be brought 
right down to about one-third. It is usually blended with 60’s or 64's 
wool tops and it is said to be easy to draw and can be spun without 
trouble on the cap and fiv frames. 
the fiber is used with merino tops. From this a twist yarn is spun a! 

. colored effect is obtained by dveing the wool and thus leaving the fiber 
(which is only touched by cotton dyes) in the white state, 

In the piece goods trade, up to 2/48's worsted counts have been pro 
duced with the blended fibers. Two methods are adopted: (1) Either 
the fibers are blended, yarn is spun and the piece woven in the gra 
being afterwards cross-dyed, or (2), the fiber is dyed a dark shade, 
milled and cross-dyed before blending with the white top, then spun, 
woven and dyed in the piece, using wool dye only. 


In some cases as little as 10% ot 
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International Rayon Cartel: Its Ramifications and 


Its Possible Effects Upon the Trade 





Working Agreement Among Glanzstoff, Courtaulds 


And Snia Affects Most of Large Producing Units 


Editor's Note: The connections shown in the diagrams accom- 
panying this article are based on the latest information obtainable, 
but no responsibility can be accepted for inaccuracies. 


T is now approaching a period of two years since the official an- 

nouncement was made of a close working agreement among the 

Vereinigte Glanzstoff Fabriken of Germany, Courtaulds Ltd. of 

England, and the Snia-Viscosa of Italy. The industry generally 
has been denied any details of the terms of the agreement and surpris- 
ingly little information has been obtainable in any shape or form. 
Under the circumstances, it is only possible to give in general terms the 
chief effects of the formation of the Cartel and to show in diagrammatic 
form how it has extended until directly or indirectly almost all of the 
large producing units have been incorporated, 

The Cartel has often been described as the Viscose Cartel or \gree- 
ment but this title is somewhat misleading as the various companies, 
both parent and subsidiary, are engaged in processes other than viscose 
and it is by no means unlikely that one of the reasons in the minds of 
those responsible for the agreement was that of obtaining control of 
every kind of rayon process. 

Bearing on Cupra Process 

So far as viscose is concerned, the measure of control exercised by 
the Cartel is obvious but it is interesting to note that cuprammonium 
was almost exclusively in the hands of the Bemberg Co., which in its 
turn was controlled by the Vereinigte Glanzstoff, It is not impossible 
that when the agreement was formed, Courtaulds, Ltd., had in view 
the possibility of sharing in the profits which were likely to be derived 
irom the cupra process. 

During the last few years this process has developed rapidly and, 
owing to comparatively low costs of production, more especially in fine 
denier and multi-filament yarns, the future may be considered very bright 
The Bemberg and Glanzstoff companies jointly formed the American 
hemberg Corp. which has a very promising future. In Italy, the Seta 
lhemberg was formed and in France “La Cuprotextile.” In so far as 
sritain was concerned there were rumors for some time that either 
the Bemberg Co. itself or its subsidiary, Holkenseide, would build a 
plant. It was also suggested that Courtaulds might get the sole sales 
rights in Britain if the policy of importation were continued and no 
plant built in Britain. During 1928 however the position was such that 
the practicability of establishing a plant in the consuming country be- 
came more real. This was due primarily to the increased consumption 
of Bemberg silk in Britain and partially to the effect of a duty by 
weight* on imported yarn and also to the fact that the British Govern- 
ment was making rating proposals which rendered the establishment of 
new industries a more attractive proposition. Under these circumstances, 
there was recently formed British Bemberg Ltd., and it is understood 
that a large plant will be erected in the near future. 


Relation to Acetate 

The position of the International Cartel in relation to the production 
of acetate rayon is more complicated. In this case, the leading producers 
are the Celanese group and although it is generally understood that 
efforts have been made to come to some agreement between Celanese 
and the International Cartel, the latter have so far as is known, pursued 

policy of strict independence. 

The position was made still more complex by the activities of the 
late Capt. Loewenstein who through his International Holdings & 
investment Co. not only controlled the Tubize Co. in Belgium but 
vas rapidly obtaining control over other important units. The Tubize 
\o. works the Celanese or Dreyfus patents under an agreement which 
has been a constant source of friction. This agreement allowed the 

ubize Co. under certain conditions to exploit the process in France, 
‘ermany and other countries within a number of years. The French 
ubize Co. was started under this agreement but action was taken by 


* This duty hecomes proportionately heavier as the price of rayon falls 
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the Celanese Co. to stop the development of the process in other countries 
on the grounds that the conditions of the agreement in so far as the 
period in which the plants had to be started, had not been fulfilled. The 
courts decided against Celanese and at the moment the Tubize Co. ap- 
parently has the right to exploit the Dreyfus patents in Germany and 
other countries. 

In another agreement, the Celanese companies were to supply Tubize 
with raw cellulose acetate and for some reason or another these supplies 
were either stopped or reduced, thus materially interfering with the 
progress of the Tubize Co., which was forced to build a special plant 
for the purpose. It will be seen that the position is such that in the 
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course of time and unless another legal decision is made by the courts, 
the Tubize Co. will be in a position to exploit the Dreyfus patents in 
Germany, presumably either directly or indirectly with the aid of the 
(Galanzstoff Co. 

In the meanwhile the production of acetate silk in Germany 1s not 
iarge. Courtaulds, Ltd., of England are producing a certain quantity 
The 
inka Co. which, as will be shown later, is very closely connected with 
the Cartel, has launched out 
the Lonza 


but they have not entered enthusiastically into the production. 


in another direction and with the aid of 
in Switzerland has secured the rights to the 
/danowich process for the production of acetate silk. 


Power Co 
Viscosa, 
having been busily occupied in technical alterations to their viscose 


Snia 


plant which they have been enabled to make as a result of collaboration 
under the Courtaulds, Ltd. and Glanzstoft, 
vet decided to produce acetate on a commercial scale 
Avoidance of Price Wars 
\part from the various processes, the International Cartel was formed 


agreement with have not 


largely for the reason that avoidance of price wars was a primary neces 
sity for the advancement of an industry where large sums of money 
were required for research. It has been one of the chief arguments 
of the rayon producers that stability in prices was obtainable to a degree 
which was completely absent from dealings in other textiles dependent 
upon seasonal t 


harvests for the raw material 


During the slump ot 
1926 this claim was reduced to almost nothing. 


Prices were anything 
Init stable and stocks of yarn were lying about all over the world 
Moreover, manufacturers woula not give forward orders for the simple 
reason that they felt that at anytime a further reduction in price might 
be obtainable. 

became 


Under these circumstances, business 


very dithcult and the 
leading producers, realizing that such a condition would recur from 
time to time, dealt with the matter boldly by the formation of the now 
famous International Cartel. 
What has been the result? We have passed through and are still 
indeed passing through another temporary slump, caused partially by 
over-production, mainly of the coarser grades 
whole remained remarkably steady. 


have on the 
It is true that in some cases con- 
cessions have been made but it is an astonishing fact that the Interna- 
tional Cartel has thus far at least succeeded in holding all its members 
together and has stabilized the price of rayon yarn throughout a some- 
what trying year 


Prices 


Limitation of Markets 


So tar as the delimitation of markets is concerned, the policy ot the 
Cartel ts by no means clear. To outward appearance it would seem that 
the position is no different from that prior to the signing of the agree- 
iment. It is obvious that the members of the Cartel will not enter into 
iny phase of acute competition but there is no reason to believe that 
the markets of the world or even the home markets of the various com 
janies have been apportioned under any hard and fast rules. 

One further result of the Cartel has been that the great financial re- 
sources of the Courtauld company have been utilized to some extent for 
the development of the industry on 


l the Continent ot 
known 


Europe. It is 
Courtaulds and Glanzstoff have a substantial 
holding in the Snia Viscosa company, and in other directions the British 
and German companies have 


e production of bette 


for imstance that 


rendered assistance which will 


result in 
certain companies who were 


erade eoods by 
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unable through their own capital resources to make the extensior 
required. ? 
Bearing on Raw Materials 

There is no eviden¢e that the International Cartel has in any w: 
exercised an influence in the field of raw materials. It is true that t! 
Glanzstoff company are associated with others in the production of m 
chinery but there is no direct evidence that the Cartel as a whole ha 
used their strength to force a reduction of prices of wood pulp, cott 
linters or of chemicals. The subject is one which involves the vex: 
question of the international relationship of the large chemical produ 
ers and in particular that of the rapprochement of the I. G. Farbeni: 
dustrie of Germany and the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., of 
Britain. This has not yet taken place to the extent where full c 
operation can be anticipated. 

Ramifications of Cartel 

In order to show the ramifications of the Cartel it has been necessa: 
to deal in diagrammatic form with each of the members in detail. 
is possible to prepare a diagram showing the whole of the connection 
at one glance but owing to the extensions which have been made, t! 
reading of this diagram would become a great labor. If, therefore, reac 
ers, when they have traced the connections of for example, Courtaulds 
down to the French Comptoir, will then turn to the diagram showing 
the connections of the French Comptoir, they wiil be able to see the 
connections of the latter with greater than would be the 
if an attempt had been made to combine the whole in one. 

Diagram No. 1--Courtaulds 

No. 1, the main connection between Courtaulds, Snia 
and Glanzstoff is plainly shown by a heavy line. Another connection 
between Courtaulds and Glanzstoff is shown through the arrangement 
with the Nuera Co. for the development of the Lilienfeld process. In 
addition, the two parent companies have formed the Glanzstoff-Court- 
aulds Co. which is building a plant at Cologne. The further Glanzstotf 
connections are shown in Diagram No. 2 and the Snia connections in 
Diagram No. 3. 

Direct Courtauld connections include The Viscose Co. in America, 
Courtaulds in Canada, and the Soie de Calais, Through the latter 
there is connection with the Soiries de Strasbourg and this leads to a 
world-wide cover including the Therieisenthal in Czecho-Slovakia, the 
Kurashiki in Japan, the new Russian Artsilk Co. at Leningrad and th 
Skenandoa Rayon Co. in the United States. The latter is in some 
measure connected with the Du Pont company and thus with the Koln 
Rottweil in Germany, the I. G. Farbenindustrie and back to the Glaz- 
stoff concern. Courtaulds are also indirectly connected with the Swiss 
Viscose Co. and thus with the Svenskt Konstsilke in Sweden and also 
with the French Comptoir, whose further ramifications are shown in 
Diagram No. 4. 


ease case 


In Diagram 


Diagram No. 2—-Glantzstoff 
The Glanzstotf Co.’s connections in Germany, with the exception of 
the important I. G. Farbenindustrie and the Bemberg links,“have been 
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cuutted from Diagram No. 2 for the sake of clarity. The main link 
vith Snia and Courtaulds is shown by the heavy line, and the Nuera 

id Courtaulds-Glanzstoff Co. connections previously mentioned are 
«iso shown. The direct subsidiaries in America, Austria and Czecho- 
~\ovakia are easily disposed of and the newly reported Roumanian con- 

‘ction may also be mentioned. The arrangement with the German 
(celta Co, for the production of hollow filament silk brings the Glanz- 
off Co, into connection with the French Comptoir (see Diagram No. 4). 
'hrough the Neue Glanzstoffwerke, Glanzstoff is connected with Enka 
whose ramifications form our fifth diagram. Through the I. G. Farben- 
:idustrie we reach the Aceta Co. and also the Koln-Rottweil and thus 
|y a long line of connections back to Courtaulds. Through an ill de- 
tined connection, the Du Pont and the Glanzstoff companies are interested 
in the Mitsui Co. in Japan which is now producing artificial silk, and 
thus with the Teikoku Co. and back again to Snia Viscosa. 

Diagram No. 3—Snia Viscosa 

The Snia Viscosa connections are comparatively simple. ‘The main 
line connecting with Courtaulds and Glanzstoff is shown and the direct 
connection with Varedo which in turn leads to the Mattarazzo concern in 
Brazil. The somewhat loose connection through the Japanese com- 
panies right back to Du Pont and Glanzstoff is also shown. 


Diagram No. 4—French Comptoir 
The long list of connections of the French Comptoir is shown so far 
as this is possible. Through the Rhodiaseta Co., there is a connection 
with Du Pont and thus follows the somewhat vague connection with Snia 
\ia Teikoku and the closer bond through Koln-Rottweil with the Ger- 
man industry. The connection with.the Belgian industry through the 
rextiles Belges is a new one. 





Two further lines of connection with 
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Glanzstoff are shown, 
through the Celta hollow filament companies. 
represented by the S. A. Fibras Artificiales. 


one through the Cupro-Textile and the other 
The Spanish industry is 


Enka 

The Dutch Enka Co.’s connections are plainly apparent and perhaps 
the most important of these is that through the Neue Glanzstoff-werke 
with the Glanzstoff Co. There are reports of connection with the 
Breda Co. which would give further extensions to the French, Spanish 
and British industries but these are as yet unconfirmed and have not 
been included. 


Diagram No. 5- 


Expanding Use of Acetate Process and Its Effect 


On the Viscose Situation 





Europe Now Producing Acetate at Rate of 
Over 18,000,000 per A for Future 


Special to TEXTILE WORLD 


The entrance of several American companies into the acetate field 
has focused attention upon this particular process. The following 
article outlines the situation abroad. It is accompanied by a table 


showing estimated production, by processes, in the various European 
countries. 


NE of the outstanding features of the rayon trade in the last 
two or three years has been the growing competition between 
the acetate and the viscose yarns. The growth in the produc- 

tion of acetate has been very rapid and whereas a few months 
ago, it might be said that this was to a very large extent a monopoly of 
the Celanese group, the latest information shows that this can scarcely 
now be claimed. Nevertheless, as has been mentioned recently, the 
production of competitive companies is rather a matter of the 
than of the present. 


future 


In TExtTiLE Worvp last June were published figures showing the total 
production of acetate rayon in Europe to be at the rate of 14,600,000 Ibs. 
per year but a glance at a revised table which is published in the current 
issue shows that this total now stands at 18,080,000 Ibs., a very sub- 
tantial increase in such a short period. 

In the June estimate, Britain was shown as producing 10,000,000 Ibs. 
‘f acetate rayon per annum and this is increased in the later table to 
11,500,000 Ibs. The Celanese plant has been greatly extended and pro- 
iuction has also been extended by Courtaulds and by the British Acetate 
Silk Corp., while other companies are preparing to produce. In Italy, 
he June estimate of 400,000 Ibs. per year has been increased to 800,000 
hs.; in France from 2,100,000 Ibs. to 3,000,000 Ibs.; in Germany from 
00,000 tbs. to 800,000 Ibs.; in Belgium from 1,300,000 Ibs. to 1,500,000 
hs. Small quantities are also produced in Holland and in Switzerland. 

These figures, though comparatively large, will be considered small 
vhen the plans of the companies are completed and it is obvious there- 
ore that the commercial community holds the opinion that acetate rayon 


will increase in demand at a faster rate than viscose. It is not however 
to be supposed that even in Europe there are not many people in the 
trade who hold views diametrically opposed to this. In the opinions of 
these people viscose will permanently triumph over acetate. 

Obstacles Overcome 

Formerly the chief argument used against acetate rayon was the diff- 
culty connected with dyeing but invention during the last two years has 
removed this obstacle and moreover the valuable cross-dyeing properties 
have done more than anything else to increase the demand for the fiber. 

Price has been another great obstacle in the development of the con- 
sumption of acetate silk on a large scale and it will be noted that today 
the consumption is only of material importance in those countries where 
the standard of living is high. The acetate producers were however 
preserving a big margin between production and selling costs and they 
have now been enabled to bring down the latter very materially. 

In Britain, the approximate price for 150 “A” quality acetate yarns is 
7/9 per |b., with a possibility of further reduction while the market is 
weak. Multi-filament viscose with 75 filaments and 150 denier sells at 
about 7/3d. while ordinary “A” quality 150 denier viscose is at 6/—. It 
will be seen that the acetate and multi-filament viscose yarns are now 
approaching each other in cost and there is little doubt that where there 
is competition, they are found to be equal. As a matter of fact, in many 
sections of the hosiery trade the viscose has recently been accepted in 
preference to the acetate. 

In the weaving trade, acetate has been found to be superior ia many 
respects to viscose, more especially in the production of plain cloths. 
This is an important asset which the producers of acetate silk naturally 
make the most of. It is claimed that acetate silk enables the cotton 
manufacturer to offer to the public a more perfect article and if the 
price of acetate is to be the same as viscose, it is to be anticipated that 
an increased amount of it will be used, though even here the assertion 
is hotly contested. 


When it comes to the public judgment, acetate silk has an exceptionally 
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ESTIMATED RATE OF PRODUCTION OF RAYON PER ANNUM 
IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, BY PROCESSES 


(In Thousands of Lbs.) 
Total Pro- 


duction Viscose 


51,000 37,750 
14,000 42,550 
40,000 26,200 
27,000 23,380 
18,000 17,600 
16,000 9,330 
12,000 11,920 
6,500 4,500 
4.300 41,300 
3,000 3,000 
2,500 2,500 
1,000 300 
500 500 
500 500 
100 400 


Acetate 
11,500 
800 
800 
3,000 
400 
1,500 


Country Cupra 


Britain 1,750 
Italy 

Germany 
France 

Holiand 
Belgium .. 
Switzerland 
Poland .. 
Austria 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Spain 

Hungary 
Greece 

Russia 

Sweden 


7,660 


226.700 =184.730 = 18,080 = 27,230 
strong appeal and it has been backed by a display of advertising which 
has never been made by the viscose producers. 


Outlook for Future 


Under the present circumstances and in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, it is probably useless to endeavor to forecast which way matters 
will go and whether acetate rayon will disappear and viscose triumph or 
vice versa. The general opinion of all experts is that both will continue 
to fill their respective spheres and in the eyes of many there is the view 
tiiat acetate has not yet been developed sufficiently and that demand is 
jurther away from saturation point than is the case with viscose. 

The costs of production and the relative selling prices will exert an 
immense influence over the future of this question. To take one example, 
there is reason to believe that nitro-cellulose rayon, if prices were more 
tavorable, would be very much more popular in certain countries than it 
actually is. It was the original process by which rayon was produced but 
today, so far as several countries are concerned, it is virtually unknown, 
simply because the costs of production are said to be too high. 

It is probable that when acetate rayon is produced on a really large 
commercial scale, the actual costs of production are lower than those for 
the best types of viscose. Lverything depends upon the recovery plant 
and it is in this department rather than in the actual silk production 
where the costs are saved. In viscose rayon production the by- or sub- 
sidiary products are certainly important but they do not constitute the 
important element which they occupy in the acetate field. It is possible 
that the time might come when an acetate producing plant might have to 
close down a part or the whole of the rayon producing plant, yet by 
selling raw acetate for films, unsplinterable glass and many other pur- 
poses, quite a reasonable profit could be made and one which would 
probably exceed that obtainable under similar circumstances by viscose 
producers 

Uses of Acetate 

One of the main uses of acetate silk is in warp sateens, and in certain 
other fabrics where a particular luster is required, acetate is freely used. 
(on the other hand, as previously mentioned, the hosiery trade does not 
take kindly to it at present. It has been said that the proportion of acetate 
to viscose will not materially increase above the present level but this is 
strongly contested and while it is perhaps unlikely that acetate will ever 
oust viscose, at the same time there is certainly room for an increase in 
the proportion used. If the world consumption of acetate increased in the 
next few years to only 10% that of all classes, the increased production 
required would be very large and many people hold the opinion that the 
proportion will be much higher than this. 


lt is known that the spinning of acetate silk is not an insuperable 
technical operation but the crux of the matter lies in the production of a 
good cellulose acetate at a low price. In other words the question of 
success within the acetate ravon industry depends to a very large extent 
on the cost of producing the acetic anhydride and it is here that one or 
two companies are making the greatest headway \ttempts have been 
nade to do away with the acetic anhydride altogether but these have not 
proved really successful and interest is centering on the 


low cost 


anhvdride 
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The only clear indication so far as the future is concerned is that the 
selling prices of good grade acetates and good grade viscoses in the future 
are not likely to ever again show the large margin of difference which 
they have done in the past. 

As explained above, some sections of the weaving trade are anxious 
to have acetate at anything like a reasonable cost. Part at least of the 
present depression in acetate is due to the fact that the weaving trade has 
not been making such large quantities of the particular cotton and rayon 
mixtures in which acetate figures so prominently. 


The Patent Situation 

The production of acetate rayon has been restricted by the fact that 
up to recently production was largely in the hands of the Celanese group 
and as will be seen from the undermentioned the amount of acetate rayon 
produced under the Dreyfus-Clavel patents is still a very large proportion 
of the whole. 

The Dreyfus-Clavel patents are operated by the British Celanese Co. 
in Britain, the Celanese Corp. of America in the United States, the 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. in Canada, the Tubize Co. in Belgium, the French 
Tubize Co. in France and will, it is reported, be shortly worked by a new 
offshoot of the Tubize Co. in Italy. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the details of the original 
1922 agreement between the Dreyfus-Clavel group and the Tubize Co. 
So far as Belgium, Poland, Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia are concerned, 
the exploitation of the processes was to run for 15 years after which it 
was to be open to either party to do as it chose. During the 15 years, 
Tubize was to pay to the Dreyfus-Clavel group 20% of its profits. In 
Germany the right to exploit was to run for 20 years and during this 
period 25% of the profits was to be paid to the Dreyfus group while 
hritish Celanese was to be allowed to sell up to 20% of the Tubize sales. 
In both countries a small minimum payment was guaranteed to the 
Dreyfus group. In France and Italy, sales are reserved in full for 
Tubize but the Dreyfus group was to have foundation shares in the 
French subsidiary company which was to work the French and Italian 
territories. These shares were to carry the right to 25% of the profits 
after a dividend of 7% had been paid on the capital and a maximum 
bonus of 12% had been paid to the board. The British Celanese Co. 
also had the right to sell in Italy 20% of the Tubize sales for a period 
of 15 vears. 

A process invented by Dr. Zdanowich of London and worked experi- 
mentally by the Consortium de |’Acetose in Switzerland is being acquired 
by the Lonza Power Co., who will work it in Switzerland in conjunction 
with the Dutch Enka Co. Presumably the Dutch Enka will use these 
patents in Holland. ()n the other hand, the patents will be worked in 
France by the Sety] l*rancaise and in Italy by the Setyl Italiana. 

Another patent is that of the Syntheta A. G. which, while only passing 
from the experimental stage, has some promise. The French rights 
have been secured by the International Artificial Silk Co., and the 
British and American rights by the Alliance Artificial Silk Co. 

The Ruth-Alder patents are being worked in Italy by the Soie de 
Chatillon and will be used in the United States by the American Chatillon 
Co. The Dreaper patents are to be used by the Cellulose Acetate Silk 
Co. in Britain and, among others, it is understood that Du Pont is 
interested. Independent patents are used by Courtaulds Ltd. and The 
Viscose Co. There are also the important Rhodiaseta patents which are 
worked by the Rhodiaseta branch of the French Comptoir in France, 
and will be put into operation-by the German Rhodiaseta Co. in Germany, 
while the American rights are in the hands of the Du Pont Rayon Co. 
Among others may be mentioned the new patents now obtained by the 
British Acetate Silk Corp., the potentialities of which are confirmed by 
the fact that they are being worked in part by the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
in Germany. 

Whether or not these patents will be seriously challenged by the 
Celanese interests unknown. There has been considerable 
opposition but no legal action has been taken, it being asserted that the 
production is not yet sufficient to justify such a course being adopted. 


is as yet 


In conclusion, the coming introduction of the Lilienfeld yarns will add 
interest to the viscose production and furthermore it is possible that staple 
fiber may grow in importance in the next few years. These products 
however do not directly affect the issue so far as can be seen at present 
and there is little evidence to prove that the general contention, that each 
will continue to serve its specific purpose, will prove wrong. 
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Rayon Fabrics Manufactured on ‘Tricot and 
Milanese Fine-Gauge Machines 





Glove Silk Equipment Among the Last to 
Take Up Artificial Fibers—Types of Product 


By R. Presgrave 


HILE knitting was the first main branch of the textile industry 
to seriously employ rayon, warp-knitting on the fine gauge Tricot 
and Milanese machines was among the very last to succumb. 
Probably the coarse latch needle warp machines were among 
ie very first to use rayon with commercial success when such machines 

s the Raschel and Swiss Muffler brought their “art silk’”’ products before 

widening public. Simultaneously there came circular knit goods from 
es to underwear. Obviously rayon was commencing to stand upon its 
wn feet and it seemed only a matter of time before it would invade every 
ranch. It was being successfully adapted to various tvpes of weaving 

fore the glove silk machines finally got into the swing. 

There were several reasons for this delay. In the first place it had 
een the custom to use omy very fine pure silk yarns to knit lightweight 
clove fabrics, so that the most natural step was to try the fine rayon 
ins with the idea, more or less, of duplicating the original fabrics 

make cheaper gloves and underwear. In the first place rayon was 
not as physically excellent as it now is. Fine counts were difficult to 
btain and next to impossible to handle on the machines. ‘Thus the early 
xperiments were disappointing and led to delay. Some Milanese cloths 


were made from the deniers around 50, out of both cellulose acetate 


nd the rayons. Most of these were imported in the form of underwear, 
hile some were used, with most indifferent success, for gloves. The 


cloth was satisfactory enough for underwear but was too heavy for gloves 


id did not wear as well as the lighter and more resilient pure silk fabrics. 

ven at the present time the writer is not aware of any firm using rayon 
or gloves. The development has been in other directions. 
Early Problems of Friction and Tension 

fhe somewhat discouraging effect of the experiment with gloves led 

o the further belief that the machines were too fine to take any rayon 

yarns with real success. But this was not really so. The truth was that 


the glove silk fabrics could not be easily duplicated, but that other kinds 


' cloth could be made on 28-gauge machines using counts as heavy as 
150 deniers. The true difficulty was to arrive at the technique of 
handling the rayon in winding, warping and knitting. Pure silk requires 
lifferent treatment from rayon and, in a measure, will stand more 
tbuse. Consequently when an attempt was made to transfer from silk 
to rayon much trouble was encountered, mainly in the two items of 








Fig. 1. (A) One-Bar Tricot, Broken Stripe; (B) Two-Bar Satin Stripe; (C) One-Bar 
Tricot, Plain Stripe 
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Fig. 2. (A) One-Bar Tricot Checker, Alternating 8 and 8 Ends;.(B) Same as A, 


Alternating 4 and 16 Ends (A and B Knitted Simultaneously) ; (C), Two-Bar 

Checker; (D) Two-Bar Checker (C and D Knitted Simultaneously) 

' i 

friction and tension. ‘Silk being trenchant and‘abrasive im its actiorij! had 

roughened and nicked all the points of yarn contact on the machines, 

and when it was attempted to run rayon the results were fuzzy yarns 

and an incredible percentage of breakages throughout. It requires hittle 

imagination to visualize the effect of trying to run a soft 150 denier 
yarn through a 21 denier nick. 

The first move then was to replace procelain guides in winding, pro- 
vide new and smooth warping brasses, and put new insides in the knit- 
ting machines. Coupling with these strict attention to oiling methods, 
tension, dyeing and so on, and close supervision of the individual 
workers, it was not long before encouraging results began to appear, 
especially on Tricot machines. The recent development on the Milanese 
has been virtually negligible. This is due mainly to the fact that the usual 
28-gauge Milanese frames do not take deniers above about 50 with any 
degree of reliability. The fabrics they do produce are very good, but 
not sufficiently superior to high grade circular spring needle ‘fabrits to 
warrant the more expensive method of manufacture. 

While Tricots are made to produce fancy cloths in some variety, 
Milanese is confined almost entirely to plain goods. In fact the only 
fancy Miianese goods the writer has seen recently came from alternating 
«i bobbin of pure silk (13/15 4-thread boiled-off tram) with a bobbin 
of cellulose acetate (50.denier). The resulting cloth was then. cross 
dyed, leaving the acetate white and giving an excellent diamond _ plaid 
effect. Unfortunately the cloth was troublesome to make-and hardly 
worth the expense. No doubt if this type of work were concentrated 
upon, good results might be expected, but at present the demand is 
well filled by other fabrics 


Tricot Frame Products 

One of the main uses to which the Tricot frame has been put is the 
construction of goods for cravats and mufflers. These are-in the main 
confined to one- and two-bar fabrics ; the one-bar taking 120 to 150 denier 
-ayon, and the two-bar 90 or 100 denier. The yarn, of course, is dyed 
in the skein and the effects are produced by careful grouping of color 
combinations in coordination with the relatively simple motions imparted 
by the stud wheel to the guides. 

There is no limit to the variety of plain striped goods that can be 
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Fig. 3. One-Bar Tricot, Combination of Shift and Broken Zig-Zag; All Four Patterns 
Knitted at the Same lime in One Machine 


aiade on the one-bar Tricot, and there are also stitches that break up 
the severity of the stripes. A very common variation of pattern is that 
produced by shifting the bar alternately back and forth at a set number 
of stitches. The simplest result of this is a plain isolated checker design 
i. which the sidewise shift is about equal in length to the space between 
shifts, thus breaking up into squares what would otherwise be a plain 
stripe. This, of course, requires a definite arrangement of the colors 
in warping, or the result is a mere jumble. 
claborate results may be similarly obtained. 


Various related but more 
Some of these are illustrated. 

One of the most advantageous features of all these cloths is that any 
width may be made from a few inches up to about 15 feet (180 inch 
machine). Thus, as the necktie cloths are usually 24 inches wide, at 
least seven patterns may be made side by side simultaneously. The 
fabrics are knitted fairly tightly. In the plain stitch one-bar numbers, 
the rack length is about 5 inches (90 to 100 stitches per inch), while 
the fancier types having shifts and zig-zag effects usually run about 7 
inches. All these make durable cloths of a somewhat harsh nature well 
adapted for neckties on account of the freshness of color and pattern 
and the fact that they do not slip at the knot. The ties themselves are 
nade up in much the same manner as cut silks, having the usual seams 
and interlining. They have a considerable advantage in not twisting as 


woven goods often do; moreover they can be very easily ironed to 
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Fig. 4. (A and C) Two-Bar Atlas, Knitted Simultaneously; (B) Combination of 


Plain Stitch and Atlas; (D) One-Bar Atlas for Lingerie 
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1emove creases. 
superior qualities. 


In the matter of holding their shape the ties hav 


Two-Bar Cloths 


In the main, the two-bar cloths are in their turn superior to the one-ba: 
as far as creasing and holding the shape are concerned. Almost all o 
them wear very well and some of them last almost indefinitely while sti! 
retaining a fresh appearance. The use of the two bars working togeth« 
necessitates looser knitting to accommodate the added yarn, so th 
rack length of most of these goods is usually 10 inches or more; but 
varies considerably with the type of stitch. One of the most frequent! 
cncountered is the familiar Atlas stitch, originally used for cotton glove: 
but eminently satisfactory for knitting rayon. This cloth is made by 
the bars knitting diagonally, and in opposite directions, over severa 
needles and then returning in the same manner. Usually 12, 24 or 4s 
needles are traversed and the result is an angular pattern giving plain 
diamonds or plaids, or combinations of both, according to the distributio: 
of the yarn in the warps. Sometimes only one bar is used and plait 
zig-zag designs are obtained. 


The two-bar Atlas when made from 100 denier rayon runs about 14 
inches to the rack. The one-bar would be from 150 denier yarn and 
run 10 inches to the rack. Combinations of Atlas and plain stitch ar 
very effective when alternated in the same cloth. A simple one of thes: 
is illustrated. A recent application of Atlas is a one-bar fabric of 100 
denier yarn or less, knitted fairly loosely and dyed in the piece when i: 
is used as a run-proof lingerie fabric. The traverse, which may be any 
where from 6 to 48 needles, gives the effect of a herringbone stripe 
It is a very soft fabric to the touch, especially when made from acetate 
rayon, and has proven most satisfactory in many ways. From a manu 
iacturing standpoint it has an undesirable feature in the cutting-up. On 
account of the stripes being transverse the garments must be cut with 
the width of the goods, instead of with the length as is the custom with 
most underwear cloths. This gives shorter cutting lengths and also 
1ecessitates reversal of procedure in the tentering in order to produce 
the stretch in the length instead of in the width. 


Any of the cloths may be finished on the automatic clip tenter after 
heing cut into the component widths, or they may be finished on the 
hand tenter in one whole piece, cutting the separate strips by shears 
after the tentering. The hand method gives closer control of weight 
aid finish and is very satisfactory without being over-expensive. It 
has as well the advantage of permitting one to carefully vary the dimen 
sions of the patterns, so that with its aid one may reduce oblong checkers 
to exact squares, or narrow diamonds to wide, and so on, thus overcom- 
ing the effect, to some degree at least, of too tight or too loose knitting. 
Most of the fabrics, prior to tentering, are treated a little with gum 
arabic, gelatine, etc. This prevents curling at the edges and helps the 
feel and appearance of a necktie cloth, as well as making cutting easier. 
If the cloth is to be used for scarfs or lingerie the dressing is almost 
nil, as softness is here most desirable. 


Another excellent two-bar cloth is the small checker design, two ot 
the plainer numbers of which are illustrated. This is also produced by 
bar shifts and gives several variations of the checker according to the 
distribution of the yarn. For instance, of the two patterns shown the 
small pin check is made hy alternating two black with two white threads 
on each bar, while the larger one, knitted simultaneously, is from an 
alternation of four black and four white. Very pleasing effects can be 
obtained by other groupings and by inserting other colors. The cloth, 


f/f 


lnitted about 9% inches to the rack, is very durable and closely resembles 


a woven fabric in appearance. 


Satin Effect Cloths 


A satin effect, made by knitting one bar plain and throwing the othe: 
back and forth over three needles at each stitch, has proven satisfactor\ 
‘or ties and scarfs, but it has not the durability of other two-bar goods 
xs the shiny face is more readily roughened. When properly knitted 
and finished the cloth has so much the appearance of heavy satin that 11 
is difficult to detect that it is a knitted fabric from any distance. | 
order to permit the near floating of yarn on the face, the top warp 's 
nearly twice the length of the bottom warp. The rack length is usual!) 
under 10 inches, as the knitting must be quite tight in order to lay the 
yerns as close together as possible, with the idea of enhancing the glos 
appearance. It may be noted that in this cloth, what is usually the back 
of the goods is used as the face. 





The reverse is a plain stitch. The 
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patterns are confined to self shades and stripes. The latter are most 
.itractive, and in some cases very brilliant. 

A modification of this cloth, knitted in the white and dyed in the 
rece, has, under the name of “Swami,” gained a prominent place in the 
corset trade, where it is used for insets, brassieres and so on. Gene- 
rally the face is of 100 denier rayon, while the back is of a good grade 
.! cotton, either plain or mercerized, and varying in count from 40s to 
SUs. The proportion of cotton and the tightness of knitting determines 
hetween them the weight and value of the cloth. As before, the top 
bar carries about double the length of the bottom. The rack length 
yoties from 10 to 14 inches, or thereabouts, and the looser grades have 
more of a ribbed and less of a satin appearance. The cloth wears and 
washes well, retains a fresh appearance, and has the advantage of a 
certain degree of elasticity. 

Other satin cloths knitted from rayon entirely are used in women’s 
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dresses and sportswear. The knitting is generally fairly loose. Necktie 
and corset goods are somewhat too heavy and boardy to use for dresses. 

This brief outline by no means covers all the varieties of fabrics made 
on the Tricot frames; it merely illustrates a few of the commoner types. 
New numbers are frequently produced and, while they can hardly com- 
pete with the coarser latch-needle warp-knitted goods in variety, they 
have a definite field of their own which they fill admirably, combining 
as they do the virtues of both woven and knitted goods. In the neck- 
wear trade they deserve the wider use that has been denied them on 
account of their being cheapened considerably by being pushed as a nov- 
elty fabric and developed at the same time in crude color combinations to 
catch the less fastidious eye. It is to be hoped that they will develop 
conservatively and become more or less standard fabrics. In the vast 
maze of knitted fabrics this development may be slow, but the discovery 
of further uses and newer stitches will no doubt assist greatly. 


Progress in Making Rayon Warps—Refinements in 
Preparatory Processes 





New Machinery Gives Better Control of Tension and 


Drying—Things to Be Avoided in Beaming and Slashing 
By Ray Winder 


AYON is by no means in its infancy, but we must admit that 
it is still a child, compared with the older textile materials. It 
is different than any fiber the weaver has used before. How to 
weave it successfully in many goods is a very interesting and 

pressing problem of the cotton industry on which many men are care- 
fully working and making progress. Many new devices have been put 
on looms, such as double filling forks, warp stop motions, feelers, fur- 
lined shuttles, new temple rolls, improved let-off and take-up motions, 
special bobbins and cops, etc. But with all these improvements the warps 
will not weave successfully if they are not properly made. 

Rayon is no exception to the general rule that applies to other textile 
fibers. The soft loosely twisted thread is not suitable for warp in its 
original state and must undergo a special strengthening or reinforcing 
process. It must be sized in order to give it strength, smoothness, and 
elasticity to withstand the various operations to which it is subjected 
during the process of being converted into the woven cloth. Because 
of the importance of sizing in relation to weaving, the rayon converters 
have taken great interest in this operation. 

Improved Equipment 

The sizing of rayon for weaving purposes can be broadly divided into 
three methods. These are single thread, skein, and complete warp sizing. 
The single-thread method is not largely used in this country. The skein- 
sizing method is being used with a fair degree of success on a small 
number of ends and on very light weaves. But where large numbers 
of ends in one warp are required, experience has shown that the warp- 
sizing method is best. The complete warp may be made on the cotton 
slasher and sized at the same time, or it may be made on a regular silk 
warper and then sized on a rayon sizing machine. 

Cloth manufacturers and machine builders have made numerous ex- 
periments and produced machines by which the rayon yarn may be sized 
in its passage from the warper beam (made on the silk warper) to the 
weaver's beam or loom beam. The writer will try to give a brief outline 
of some of the principal features that he has come in contact with on 
one of these machines. He has been using the Van Vlaanderen rayon 
warp-sizing machine and can compare tt with the ordinary cotton slasher. 

sefore explaining some of the features of this machine, I would like 
to place before the readers the fact that the most difficult problem con- 
tronting the converters of rayon is how to eliminate the stretch or elonga- 
tion of the fiber, both in the dry and the wet state. 
Tension Control 

In designing the “Van V” machine, the builders have given the tension 
problem a great deal of thought. They have overcome a great deal of 
rouble by shortening the space between the warper beam and the nip of 
the quetch roll, as compared to the cotton slasher. The possibility of 
stretching the rayon is also reduced by the improved method of applying 
triction to the warper beam and by having rolls run on ball bearings. 

Whether the rayon warp is sized on a cotton slasher or on a rayon 


sizing machine, most of the stretch takes place after the size has been 
applied and before the yarn reaches the first drying cylinder. In order 
to overcome the trouble at this point the builders of the machine under 
discussion have a positive stretch regulation device. This is made up 
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Fig. 1. Ordinary Cotton Slasher 


of two cone-shaped pulleys. One of these pulleys is driven from the 
cylinder next to the size box, and with a one and one-half inch belt drives 
the other pulley on the end of the size roll shaft. The tapers of these 
two pulleys are in opposite direction. By shifting the belt the size roll 
can be regulated to run at the same or a different speed than the cylinder. 

Geared to the front cylinder through a small chain is a yardage counter 
that registers the yards in the warp after it is sized. If the yardage 
from the warper is correct, the gain in sized yardage over the warped 
yardage indicates the percentage of stretch or elongation. 

On the ordinary cotton slasher the beam or beams, if more than one is 
used to give the required number of ends, (which in the writer’s opinion 
should not exceed 3,000 ends) are placed in the creel. The yarn runs 
from the beam over guide roll 1, through a comb and over guide roll 2, 
then passes between the size and quetch rolls and under guide roll 3, to the 
drying cylinder as shown in Fig. 1. Window cord, or in some cases a 
narrow belt, is used to apply friction to the warper beam, with some sort 
of an iron weight attached. This method does not give the small varia- 
tions in friction that it is possible to get with lever friction. 

On the “ 
on a suitable stand. 
permits easy adjustment for different width beams. 
another hand wheel. 
carriage is moved to left or right. 


Van V” machine the warper beam is placed in two bearings 
This stand has a hand wheel at the lower left which 
At the right ts 
By turning this wheel to the left or right the whole 
This device is called the let-off. At 
the front of the machine is another adjustable carriage with a locking 
This is called the take-up. 


device. A mea~~ing scale on the let-off end 
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Rayon Sizing Machine 


esponds with anothet 


ale on the take-up end to center the warp 
Any 


ccomplished while the machine is in operation. 


fore starting the operation of sizing. further centering can be 


[he warp runs from the warper beam under a guide roll, then between 
he size roll and quetch roll and under another guide roll to the surtace 
rom this first 
warp passes to the second cylinder and then to the third 


vlinder, as shown 1n Fig. 2 


f the first heated cylinder where it is partly dried. 
ylinder the 
Brake lining belts around the beam flanges 
ive the warp the proper tension, which can be regulated by weights. 
Phere are three studs for holding the tension belt to correspond with the 
This tension arrangement is shown 


sizes of tension flanges. 


— 
~~ 


The size box is made of tinned copper and is not as wide nor as deep 
as the size box on the cotton slasher. It holds from 6 to 8 gals. of size 
Ihe size box is made 


half round to conform to the shape of the size roller, to reduce the 


liquid, depending on the width of the machine. 


umount of size liquid needed, and to enable better cleaning. 


be called it has a 
steamheated water jacket to keep the size at an even temperature, which 


Chis size box may a double-jacketed size box. 
is indicated by a thermometer. The size liquid is poured into the size box 
through a funnel and pipe arrangement. Attached to the bottom of the 
size compartment is a water jacket, and through this water jacket runs a 
steam coil. It can readily be seen that this arrangement reduces the 
chance of overheating, since steam going into the size will run the 
temperature far above the boiling point and also diiute the mixture. For 

cleaning the size box there is a device 


hy which it can be lowered. There is 






Z 

/ lso a pipe connection for emptying. 
| eee Care of Size Roll Blanket 
DRunm 


The size roll or pick-up roll is made 


ot brass. To get a more even and 
~ thorough application of size on the 
) 74 ; 

Q\ varn, this roll should be wrapped with 


two or three yards of a good cheese 








STUOS FOR 9 cloth. This cloth will be found to be 
Fgh bg td a great help in carrying the size up to 
LAN 4. ‘ ; ; > 
—— Q the nip of the quetch roll. It is a 
Le ENTS good plan to take this cloth off and 


SS 


wash it out at least week. 


Ihe surplus size liquor is squeezed 
; 


Tension Arrangement for once a 


W arper Beam 


Fig. 3. 


by a rubber-covered quetch roll. This roll has a handle on each end 

which enables the operator to raise the roll high enough to allow the 

nots, aprons, ete » pass throug here is also a lever on each side 

of the roll with adjustable weights att iched {fo1 adding more pressure 
to the ul tch roll 1 sired 01 eces \ 

Another vital improvement is the provision of three smail drying 

s in place of the one large cylinder on the ordinary cotton slasher 

e evlinders are made of tinned copper, but some machines are put 

with nickel-plated cylinders to give a smoother surface 


hese evlinders are mounted on roller bearings and are positively geat 

. - < . ] . 
lriven. These features eliminate the pull on the wet yarn, thereby reduc 
ing the stretch to next to nothing at this point. On most cotton slashers 


the cylinders are automaticaliy held at predetermined temperatures, 


usually about 8 to 10 Ibs. pressure. The rayon warp therefore comes in 
contact with the hot cylinder at 10 Ibs. pressure as it leaves a lukewarm 
In the writer’s opinion this sudden change of temperature 


sive solution. 
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does not give the rayon fiber a fair chance, the high temperature having 
a tendency to bake the size rather than to dry out evenly. 
Drying the Warps 

On the “Van V” machine each individual cylinder is controlled by a 
separate valve whose pressure registers on a separate dial. As a resul! 
No. 1 cylinder may be heated to a lower temperature than No. 2, whic 
does the buik of the drying. The third cylinder can be regulated to tal 
as low a pressure as may be required to complete the drying. This 
variation in temperature is very essential and important for successf 
warp sizing. Safety valves protect against overheating and exce 
pressure. Each cylinder is equipped with two safety valves. Provision 
made to take care of the condensation. The three cylinders have anoth: 
particular advantage in that the warp as it passes over and under the: 
is dried from both sides. 

\s the yarn is deiivered by the third cylinder it is wound on the loo 
beam by the take-up. The beam can be centered and adjusted durin 
operation by a screw operated by a hand wheel at the right. The take-up 
motion drive runs faster than the cylinder, the extra speed being retarded 
by a slip belt that can be adjusted to give the dry warp the necessary 
tension to wind it firmly on the loom beam. 

The machine is equipped with an Eastwood drive which permits 
gradual stop or start. It is also equipped with a Johnson single-frictio: 
clutch on the main driving pulley, and a Reeves variable speed motior 
Vertical shifter handles at both ends of the machine, connected to th 
horizontal shifter rod on the side, give easy control in starting and 
stopping. The clutch and variable speed device assure smooth, economi 
cal, noiseless, and highly satisfactory driving service. The machine cai 
he picked up to the desired speed easily without noise, jar, or shock. 

ecause rayon warps vary in construction as well as in material and 
workmanship it is not always advisable to run a machine at the sam 
speed. The Reeves transmission allows the operator to obtain a varia 
tion in speed of from 5 to 20 yds. per minute. 


Things to Be Avoided 

To imsure quality and production in warp preparation the material 
delivered to a sizing machine should be as near perfect as it is possibl 
to make it. So in summing up this article the writer would like to 
mention a few “don'ts” bearing on the warping and beaming operations 

Don’t start the warp on the reel until all bobbins and ends are in the 
proper places and the right yarn is being used. 

Don’t let the operative stop the warper at night or at a week-end on 
an unfinished section; try to have the warp finished. 

Don’t have any loose or lost ends in the warp. Loose ends are fre- 
quently the cause of a great deal of trouble on the sizing machine and 
make a iot of extra trouble for the weaver. 

Don’t build the sections too narrow or too wide. 

Don’t forget to have the proper number of leases and be sure to have 
them in their proper places. 

Don't have the wrong yardage in different sections or in the whole 
warp. 

Don’t have the selvages or edges in with the warp if the weave shows 
that they will not run that way. 

Don’t leave imperfections such as split ends, slubs, etc., to be taken 
out later; take them out while warping. 

Don’t forget to have an apron on the beam before beaming. This 
apron should be about 20 ft. long so that it will reach through the sizing 
machine. 

Don’t have too much tension on the warp when beaming. 

Don't be too economical with the paper when beaming. 

Don’t use paper that is too narrow; have a fair margin on each side 

Don’t add more tension after the warp has been started. 

Don't forget that warping and beaming are very important operations 
in processing rayon 


Health in Rayon Plants 
lhe question of health in rayon factories has been under discussi 
the recent Trades Union Congress in 
have a 


Ingland and effort was ma 
Government committee set up to investigate the positio! 
\ctually the matter is being made too much of, as it is only in certaii 
unsuitable buildings which have been taken over by new producers 
that conditions are at all bad. Courtaulds’ works are excellent in this 
respect and moreover all employes from top to bottom are grante: 
pensions, the weekly wage earners not having to make any contribution. 
It is felt that some of the more poorly equipped mills will gradually 
lose their best workers. 
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Combinations in Narrow 


Woven Fabries and Braids 





Value of Mercerized Cotton Yarns—Kinks on W arp 


Preparation, 


Weaving, Braiding, 


and Finishing 


By M. FE. Jameson 


the annual consumption of rayon increases from year to 
year so, also, does the number of different uses to wich this 
wonder-material is put. It is now used for almost every 
purpose for which a textile fiber may be utilized, alone or in 
conjunction with other materials. With the gigantic strides which it has 
made it has, of course, invaded various fields, until now there is hardly 
a branch of the textile industry upon which it has not exerted some 
influence. 

\mong the companionate materials that are used with rayon are 
cotton (both mercerized and unmercerized), wool, worsted, linen, tinsel, 
and mulberry, or real silk. Perhaps the combination most often used 
and this combination is not confined to the narrow woven field alone 
is rayon and mercerized cotton. In this fortunate combination the 
rilliant luster of the rayon does not show up the companionate material 
‘o the great disadvantage that obtains in other combinations, but each 
blends with, and serves to increase the sheen of the other as if they 
knew of the close relationship that exists between them. Their intimacy 
in the manufactured article, however, dates back only to the point of 
veaving; previous to this time they are treated separately. 

In narrow fabrics rayon can be used advantageously in combination 
with mercerized yarns in a number of different ways—rayon warp and 
mercerized filling; mercerized warp and rayon filling; mercerized warp 
ind filling with extra warp or extra filling of rayon, or both extra warp 
nd extra filling of rayon. 


Spooling in Narrow Fabric Mills 
No special advice is necessary concerning the spooling of mercerized 
votton. The same methods of procedure are followed as with un- 
mercerized cotton yarn, the only noticeable difference, perhaps, being 
in the additional facility with which the treated yarn is spooled, or tubed. 
For narrow fabric work rayon is usually put on spools or bobbins. 
Not only does the slippery nature of the material prohibit the use of 


arallel tubes, but this form affords very little or no protection to the 


art 
lhe skeins should not be snapped out vigorously before being placed 
the spooling swifts, but should be handled as carefully as if they 
The guides should be of porcelain or glass, thus eliminating 
possible friction, and all sharp bends should be avoided. 


vere glass. 
Rayon that is to be used for warp is often treated, or lubricated, at 
the spoolers. At this point there is very little expense attached to the 
All kinds of elaborate systems are in use, but a simple rod 
placed in such a position that the rayon, as it runs from the skein to 
the spool or bobbin, will pass over it will suffice. Along the length of 
his rod, which may be of wood, are attached pads of felt. These pads 
saturated with the lubricant. Sometimes the lubricant is fed to 
e pads by capillary attraction from a long box that runs the length 
machine just below the rod that supports the pads. As far as 
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the choice of a lubricant is concerned, every firm seems to have a 

reference. But among the lubricants commonly used are cocoanut oil, 

foot oil, a mixture of olive oil and kerosene, solutions of castor oi! 

r glycerine, compounded mineral oils, etc. Sometimes, instead of using 

lubricant, the yarn, especially if it is to be used for warp, is sized 

this is done during the process of dyeing. A small amount oi 

e starch or potato starch 1s added to the rinsing bath a'ong with a 

softener. The starch serves to bind the filaments together, which is 
cally the seme purpose for which the lubricant is employed. 


Warping on Separate Beams 
with spooling, no special instructions are needed regarding the 
arping of mercerized yarns. Any machinery that is suitable for 


f differenc: 


and'ing unmercerized cotton will answer. In fact, if 


+ 


any 


tall is noticed, it will be in favor of the treated yarn. 
Rayon and yarns of other materials should be warped on separate 
There are reasons for this aside from the possibility of 


om beams. 


difference in take-up. Two of the principal reasons are: first, because 
the slippery nature of the rayon would cause it to slip around the 
other yarn or cut down into the warp; and second, because the rayon 
requires special attachments at the warper, such as let-off motions, 
tension apparatus, etc., that are not necessary with most of the other 
materials. , 

Often, too, the comparative counts of the yarns are quite dissimilar. 
This alone would cause serious trouble because the coarser yarn would 
build up on the warp quicker than the finer varn and result in uneven 
length of the different materials 

Even in chain warping, the which 


which incidentally is manner im 
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Rayon Warp, Mercerized Cotton Filling; (2) Mercerizez Cotton W arp, 
Rayon Filling; (3) Rayon Warp, Mercerized Cotton Filling; (4) Rayon 
Warp, Unmercerized Cotton Filling; (5) Rayon Warp, Rayon Filling; (6) 
Rayon Warp with One End Tinsel on Each Side Near Edge, Rayon Filling; 
7) Rayon and Tinsel-Covered Cotton Warp, Rayon Filling; (8) Rayon 
Warp and Rayon Filling, Made on a Bank-Shuttle Loom Using Three 
Shuttles, Each with Difjerent Colored Filling; (9) Elastic, Cotton Gut 
and Binder, Rayon Filling; (10) Elastic, Cotton Gut and Binder, Rayon 
Filling; (11) Figured Rayon Elastic Frill Braid; (12) Figured Flat Braid, 
{ll Rayon; (13) Flat Braid, All Rayon 
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rayon warps for narrow goods are usually made, the difficulty is not 
overcome. There are bound to be variations in the stretch of the 
different materials, and the different degrees of susceptibility to humidity 
has an important bearing on the subject. 

\s the warps are made they are leased by the operator. Where the 
warp calls for a large number of ends this operation is facilitated by 
the use of a special leasing reed. In a reed of this type every other 
(See Fig. 1.) 
in leasing, the total number of ends are grasped in one hand and lifted 
up beyond the level of the top of the reed. 


end is blocked at both top and bottom for about an inch. 


’ In this position one series 
of ends will be about an inch above the other series. The leasing string 
is passed through the opening thus formed and then the hand holding 
the ends is lowered until the relative position of the threads is reversed. 
The leasing string is then passed back through the second opening, 
thereby completing the operation. 
Weaving Narrow Fabrics 

In the manufacture of narrow fabrics it is not the practice to draw 
the warps in until after they are placed in the loom. Then girls that are 
engaged for the purpose perform this part of the work. 
become very adept and it is surprising how fast they can work. 


Usually they 
One 
girl at the back of the loom hands the ends in, first from one warp and 
then from according to the drawing-in draft. Another girl 
at the front of the loom catches the ends with a reed-hook, draws them 
through the “healds” as they 
then through the reeds 


another, 


heddles, o1 are termed in England, and 
Warp for Figured Designs 

In drafting figured designs, whether the construction calls for extra 
warp or extra filling, the ground weave is usually drawn in on the front 
harnesses and the figure on those immediately following. The reason 
for this is that the ground harnesses are continually moving up and 
down, whereas some of the figure harnesses are raised and lowered less 
frequently and thus can be placed in a less advantageous position. If 
the webbing is figured with an extra warp of rayon and a large shed 
is required on these back harnesses, it will be necessary to provide a 
considerable length of warp yarn between the leasing rods and the 
warp beam. Sometimes this is accomplished by running the warps in an 
overhead rack, or, if the ceiling is not too high, running the warps to the 
ceiling and back to the leasing rods. 

Rayon may be successfully woven with any other material or com 


bination of materials. Of course there are some difficulties to be en 


Fig. 1. Leasing Reed 


Fig. 2. Showing Position of Candle 


for Waxing Warp 


countered in weaving rayon in any form. So are there difficulties and 
problems in weaving even plain cotton goods, difficulties that we have 
become so accustomed to that they are no longer considered. In the 


case of rayon, however, the problems, because new, seem especially 
near at hand. No doubt the better known textile materials had to pass 
through a similar stage in the early days of their development. 

In the weaving of combination fabrics much is vet to be learned, but 
each problem that confronts us and that is successfully solved brings 


us nearer our goal. A record of the solution of these problems would 
be of great benefit 
Filling Figured Goods 

weaving filling figured goods in which the warp is mercerized 
cotton, or other material that is liable to shrink, and rayon, and which 
is later to be piece-dyed, great care must be exercised to see that there 
is only enough tension placed on the filling to prevent the edges from 
segregating themselves from the body of the web. If the least undue 
tension is placed upon the filling, later when the goods are dyed, the 
filling will shrink with the result that the material will be puckered 


around the figure. And no amount of finishing will overcome. this 
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Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


defect. The trouble is due to no fault of the materials, but simply to 
the natural tendency of the rayon to shrink considerably in the process 
of dyeing. The use of previously dyed or boiled-off rayon seems not 
to alleviate the trouble sufficiently to offset the expense of the extra 
process. The question might naturally be asked as to why piece dyeing 
is emploved. Why not weave in the color? The answer is that piece- 
dved goods are always much softer than goods woven in the color and 
often it is much less expensive to dye after weaving. Many skein-dyed 
colors have a “feel”’ resembling a board, when woven. Then, too, where 
| iece-dyeing is practiced there are no left-over lots of odd-colored yarns. 
Tension on Warp 

In weaving combination goods in which the rayon constitutes the 
extra warp, only enough tension, or drag, should be placed upon the 
rayon warp to prevent the ends from becoming so slack that they will 
not raise quickly enough to get out of the way of the shuttle. Too 
much tension not only detracts from the appearance of the figure—gives 
it a pinched effect—but in the case of piece-dyed goods excessive tension 
is apt to place such a physical strain upon the filaments that the material 
wili dye unevenly. 

Although the use of wax or tallow on rayon is to be strongly con- 
demned, there is no objection to its use on the warp in combination 
eoods which calls for a mercerized cotton warp and rayon filling, and 
sometimes its use is to be recommended. The best form in which to use 
the tallow is in candles, and the best place to apply it is at the point 
where the varn leaves the warp beam. (See Fig. 2) If applied as shown 
there should be no fear that enough will get on the rayon to damage 
the luster. The wax will have served its purpose and most of it will 
have disappeared by the time the yarn reaches the shuttle. 

The use of tallow on mercerized warps is not advisable if the goods 
are to be figured with an extra warp. There is too great danger of the 
wax rubbing off the mercerized warp and on to the rayon warp as the 
threads pass each other when the sheds open and close. 

In rayon-figured goods that are woven face down—which is often 
the case with jacquard designs—the sandpaper on the take-up roll should 
be replaced with felt so as not to injure the face of the goods. 

If the woven material runs into boxes it is well not to press the 
webbing down, with the intention of getting more into the box, for 
wrinkles and creases that are apt to result from this action will be ver) 
difficult to remove. And if the material runs onto blocks the draught 
should be very light. 

Uneven Picks—Thin Places 

Sometimes in using even the best grades of rayon thin places will 
appear in the webbing. They resemble places in which all the picks 
were not being put in the web. or thick and thin filling. This trouble 
may be due to a variation in the size of the yarn, or to a peculiarity 
the fabric construction, but occasionally it is due to the use of an up 
right quiller. In this type quiller the yarn is pulled over the top 0! 
the tube, or cop, or spool, and either more twist is put in the thread 
or some twist is taken out. If the quills are all made the same way 
little trouble will be encountered, but when one quill is made one wa! 
and the next is made in the opposite manner, the appearance in the 
fabric is quite pronounced. The effect on the twist by pulling the 
yarn over the head of a tube or spool can easily be demonstrated by 
using a roll of tape. 
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| Fig. 5. Direction of twist of two-ply rayon 


Fig. 6. Direction of twist of single rayon 


Place the roll of tape on the table so that it will unwind from right 


to left, (Fig. 3.). If the end is grasped and pulled over the top it will 
be seen that a right-to-left twist is put in the unwound material. Pull- 
ing yarn over the end of a tube or spool placed in this position will take 
iwist out of single rayon and put twist into two-ply rayon. 

Turning the roll over so that the tape will unwind from left to right 
(big. 4), it will be seen that pulling yarn over the end of a tube or 
spool placed in this position would take twist out of two-ply rayon and 
put twist in single rayon. And the smaller the diameter of the tube 
hecomes as the yarn is drawn off, the greater the effect. 

The number of turns twist per inch in the single rayon that is common 
to the narrow fabric trade is 24 to 3 turns, and the direction is opposite 
to the direction of the twist of regular twisted cotton yarns. It follows 
that the direction of the twist in two-ply rayon is opposite to the folding 
twist of regular twist two-ply cotton. 

After Weaving 

Unless the goods are to be piece-dyed, narrow woven rayon products 
usually proceed from the loom directly to the winding room. Here they 
are trimmed and inspected, wound on small paper tubes or on card- 
buards, wrapped (sometimes in tissue paper), or boxed, and forwarded 
to the shipping department. The less handling the goods have to undergo 
after weaving the better the condition in which they will be presented 
tu the customer. It is also advisable to convert the woven goods to their 
ultimate form as soon as possible after weaving, for the longer they are 
zilowed to lie in an unnatural position the less presentable will be their 
appearance. 

Elastic goods, piece-dyed goods, arid lightweight beltings require to be 
tun through a finishing bath. With the exception of the piece-dyed 
goods this bath usually consists of a solution of gelatine, glucose, light 
starch, or transparent gum. Heavy gums or starches will dull the luster 
of the rayon and should be avoided unless they are applied to the back 
only. In this case the solution should be thick enough so that it will 
not easily penetrate the material, and yet not so thick that it will not run 
back into the size box. Piece-dyed goods usually require but plain warm 
water, though occasionally a small amount of gelatine or glucose may be 
added to the bath. 

Combination fabrics present a problem to the finishing foreman that 
constantly taxes his ingenuity. What will work well with one combina- 
tion will not always be satisfactory with another. Experimenting is his 
only salvation in such cases. The weight and texture of the fabric 
must be considered, the fugitiveness of the colors, the effect desired, etc. 

An interesting effect that has appeared on the market lately is a 
combination fabric which is calendered after weaving. The material is 
so constructed that as much rayon as possible is thrown to the face. 
This is accomplished in the single face fabrics by employing such weaves 
as the 5- and 8-harness satins, or the four up and one down twill, and 
in the reversible goods by using a warp rib weave. Of course it is 
essential that the rayon be in the warp so that when the material is run 
through the calender the rayon threads will be running in the same 
direction as the polishing rolls. Great pressure is exerted upon the 
inaterial at the calender—so great, in fact, that in lightweight goods the 
filling is severed at the edges—with the result that the finished product 
has an all-over gloss that resembles patent leather. 

Another attractive type of finish at the calender is produced on fine 
grosgrain weaves by polishing the back and imposing a “water-wave” 
or similar effect on the face. 

Rayon and Combination Braids 

Mercerized cotton is used in combination with rayon in braids, both 
for artistic effects and economical reasons. No particular preparation 
©| either yarn is required other than if they were to be woven. And 
perhaps the only necessary change at the braider is to install carriers 
equipped with porcelain eyes through which to run the rayon. Even this, 
however, is not always imperative. There is one point that might be 
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mentioned regarding weights. Unless the weights play an important 
part in the figuring or construction of the fabric, such as in Ric-Rac, 
the rayon should be run with much lighter top and bottom weights than 
is used on the cotton. If the counts are similar and one size weights is 
employed for both materials, the cotton will show a tendency to pre- 
Gominate, which ordinarily is just the opposite to what is desired. 
Novelties 

To mention novelties is to conjure up all sorts of fancy trimmings and 
bindings and edgings, and to specify any one of these is to discriminate 
against the rest. The great multitude of effects in both weave and color 
combinations that can be found in only a few minutes’ walk through any 
department store is astonishing, and their conception would have chal- 
lenged even the versatile powers of Cinderella’s fairy godmother. 


Dyeing Fast and Uniform Shades 


Machine Dyeing Increasing— 
Fewer Light and Dark Skeins 


By J. Wm. Walsh* 


T is very difficult to write an interesting article for publication on the 

dyeing of rayon unless names and real facts are divulged. When a 
dyer writes for a magazine he usually omits some things which would be 
very interesting, but cannot avoid this without giving facts which might 
seem to the reader as unfair. 

The dyer promises such quick deliveries that his greatest handicap 1s 
lack of time. He is always racing against time and in so doing he cannot 
turn out the standard of work of which he is really capable. The dyeing 
process, therefore, is considerably cut down, but apparently it is stand- 
ard work, as it is very easy to cut the dyeing process, particularly in 
rayon, without its being noticeable. While this can be done on rayon, it 
cannot on any of the other fibers, particularly tram silk or worsteds, 

Washing Before Dyeing 

For instance, rayon should be washed before dyeing but as a matter 
of fact it is never washed. The main reason is to cut time, but as it 
also cuts the working of the yarn, it will wind better. It can be dyed 
quite satisfactorily without washing, if it is in the original condition in 
which it is received from the rayon manufacturer. If the yarn has been 
processed in any way, such as twisting or made into fancy yarn, of 
course it must be washed to make it look as it should after dyeing. But 
as the yarn in this case is stronger, it will stand a good washing, and it 
should be done.. Rayon yarn is one fiber that can be dyed if it contains 
even a straight mineral oil, but it will never look as bright, nor will it 
be as fast either to light or washing, as if it had been washed or scoured 
first. 

Nearly all dyers have to use an oil or a softener of some description, 
unless they are not particular as to the feel of the rayon after drying, 
as rayon dyed without it will feel very stiff and harsh and would not do 
in the knitting trade at all, although the winding qualities are excellent. 
An oil or softener should never be hygroscopic as it will attract moisture 
from the air and give the yarn a tendency to feel sticky and damp, and 
therefore wind very unsatisfactorily. 

Oil is never used by the dyer to replace weight lost in dyeing. Too 
much would have to be used unless it were glycerine, and in either case 
the trouble would be terrific in the winding, due to stickiness. 

Uneven Moisture Causes Defects 

Rayon that leaves the dyehouse damp or not bone-dry will always give 
trouble. One reason is that it is never uniformly damp and the damp 
places in the thread will produce what are called shiners, due to the 
yarn stretching in the damp places, thereby producing a different tone 
of color than the rest of the thread. A rayon thread will lengthen out 
in becoming wet or damp, without even being stretched, and unlike other 
fibers, it will never come back to its norsial length. This causes rayon 
goods to pucker in some places, which makes them appear a different 
color than the rest. 

Rayon dried and dyed correctly, which means evenly, by a conscien- 
tious workman, will shrink about 3%. Manufacturers who know what 
they should, want this shrinkage, for then they know the yarn is dry, and 
uniformly dry, and will not give shiners in the finished work. No dyer 
can have his yarn uniform and still have it even slightly damp. 

Actual Dyeing Process 
There is not much to be said about the actual dyeing process itself, 


* President, Textile Silk Dye Works,.Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa 
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as that is the dyer’s own struggle to work out as experience has taught 
him. There are no set rules for the process. Each individual lot is its 
own problem. The dyer does have, in each case, general rules such as 
keeping the yarn even in color and in good winding condition. 

\ dyer once applied for a position, saying he could get rayon out of 
the kettle in three turns. The writer replied that we did not want rayon 
which was dyed in three turns, as it is only colored, not dyed, in so 
short a time 

It is very easy to color rayon either in a warm, hot, or boiling bath, 
and with substantive (direct), vat ‘The substantive 
colors are almost generally used, except for extremely fast work; then 
the vat colors are used. Zasic colors will fade after a few hours, even 


basic or colors. 


under artificial light, and are very fugitive to washing, unless put on a 
tannic acid and antimony salt bottom, and then again topped by the same 
method, which leaves the rayon dull in appearance and worked to death 
The only advantage they have is their brightness 
Matching Silk Shades 

fram silk dyed with basic colors is legitimate, as they are much faster 
on this fiber than on any other. If a customer, however, should send in a 
hasic-dyed tram sample to be matched on rayon, the dyer would have to 
use a dye of the basic group in order to get an exact match of the 


sample. In a case of this kind, the manufacturer should be informed 
by the dyer as to the truth, and he would quickly taboo the basic 
method of dveing 

Direct colors on rayon are very much faster than a direct color on 








COTTON AND RAYON MIXTURE DESIGNS 
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Reading from Left to Right: Top, Rayon-Filled Broadcloth Shirting, Rayon- 
Filled Bengaline; Middle, Cotton-Warp and Rayon-Filled Crepe, Rayon- 


Filled Chenille; Bottom, Rayon-Filled Madras, Broadcloth with Cotton 
and Rayon in Both Warp and Filling 
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cotton, and in many cases they are as fast to light as a vat color is or 
cotton. Manufacturers are inclined to confuse the names of the differ 
ent groups or types of dyes. For instance, vat colors include Indan 
threne, Argol, Anthrene, and a few others. They are all dyed practicall) 
by the same method, which is caustic and hydrosulphite. The vat dyes 


are commonly called Indanthrenes as they were the first dyes of this 
description to come out. 


Substantive colors, commonly called Direct colors, also includ: 
Chlorantine, Solamine, Fastusol, Nathamine, Diamine, Chloramine, Pon 
tamine, etc., each manufacturer having his own name. Substantiv: 
colors become faster, when dyed on rayon, the hotter the dyebath i 
made, but will look very well dyed at a low temperature. Of cours 
they must be brought to the boil in dyeing cotton before they reall 
develop at all, so it stands to reason that the hotter the dyebath on rayor 
the brighter they will look. 
Machine Dyeing Increasing 

Hand kettle dyeing, except for small lots, is fast becoming obsolet 
and well it should, as the handling that was required to keep a lot eve 
and bring the bath to the necessary temperature was enough to mak 
any rayon tangled and produce broken filaments. 

A dyer will sometimes say that rayon cannot be dyed on this machin 
or that machine, but it all depends upon the method of handling, fo: 
someone is doing beautiful work on the same make machine that he con 
demned. A machine that is steady and changes the position of the yarn 
siowly, without tangling, can be used and when the dyer once gets th 
hang of it, he will think it the best, no mater what type it is. Of course 
some machines are not as adaptable as others for vat colors, but this 
can be overcome in some instances with thought. 

A reel machine, on account of its rotating out of the dyebath, wil 
exhaust the hydrosulphite a little more rapidly than a machine wher: 
the yarn is only brought slightly out of the bath, but by using mor: 
hydrosulphite this difficulty may be overcome. When the hydrosulphite 
is exhausted from the dye liquor, the rayon will go uneven. 

There is a cure for every ill that a machine put out for rayon dyeing 
may have. What the dyer really wants, and the machine men think 
they have, is a machine that will turn out work in such wonderful shape 
that it will require no finishing. There is no such machine and it is 
uot required, for the rayon should be finished the same as it always has 
been; possibly cutting down a trifle. 

A batch of rayon handled long and fairly roughly in a hand kettle 
but well finished after drying, will wind better than rayon dyed on an 
machine with the finishing cut down, or cut out entirely. 
thing is true in regard to tram silk, or any fine yarn. 
Oi 


This same 
\ dyer can sort 
feel his way in dyeing other fibers, but he can go wrong in a minute, 
with no warning, in dyeing rayon, and as the fiber is tender, it is ver) 
difficult to make corrections without damaging the yarn. 

Light and Dark Skeins 

The light and dark skein nuisance, so familiar to the dyer, has be¢ 
1educed to a minimum by the rayon manufacturer, and we think by this 
tume that all know it is impossible for the dyer to remedy this troubk 
1 is as impossible to stop as it is for a person to make two different 
erowths of the same kind of wood identical, so that when it is varnished 
‘tt will have the same appearance. The dyers formerly bleached the 
yarn in order to do away with this trouble, but it was of no avail. The 
hight and dark skein horror was much the same as the uneven drying 
of warps or skein yarn after the mercerizing process. 

If the yarn was not dried thoroughly and evenly after mercerizing 
and was sent to the dyer for dyeing, it was impossible to keep it ever 
in shade, although he wet all the yarn out in a boiling bath before h 
dyed it. This does not seem reasonable, but it is a fact well known by 
the dyers of mercerized yarn. We are of the opinion that some suc! 
technical error causes light and dark skein trouble in rayon dyeing. 

There is no one in the line of manufacturing who can get a bett 
bead on rayon, or any other yarn, than the dyer during the dyein 
process. He is the chemist. The dyehouse is his laboratory, and the dy 
liquor his indicator, everything shown up. Many manufacturers wh 
have confidence in their dyers always send a sample of the rayon whi 
they contemplate buying, to the dyer, to get a report on what the yar 
really is, before making a decision. 

It is up to the dyer to be on his toes, ready to make any change 1 
his methods of dyeing, to cope with new yarn, if he is not familiar with 
it. He must not be too hasty in making any statement he cannot ba 
up, for some other fellow who is getting beautiful results with the san 
quality of yarn might show him how it is done. 
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Effective Use of Rayon in Designing Various 


Classes of Knit Goods 





Typical Patterns in Hosiery, Underwear, and Outer- 
wear Fabrics—Unique Effects with Skein-Dyed Yarns 
By Gilbert R. Merrill 


“HE early use of rayon by the knitting industry, and the present 
large consumption, show how well the designers of knit goods 
have appreciated the opportunities in using it to stimulate interest 
in their products. It is interesting to note that a fiber which gener- 

lly weakens when wet should be so largely used in hosiery and under- 
wear, which are articles that require very frequent laundering. Yet in 
spite of this apparent handicap, the use of rayon in hosiery and under- 
wear has grown enormously. It might almost be said that the use in 
these industries has extended in direct ratio to the growth in the produc- 
tion of rayon yarns. 

Products for which rayon is used in the knit goods industry are under- 
wear, dress goods, suitings, sweaters and jackets, scarfs, caps, hosiery. 
and neckties. From the point of view of the designer, the use of rayon 
in knit goods comes under three classifications: First, tubing or web- 
bing ; second, hosiery; and third, other types of outerwear. This classi- 
fication results from the very different characters of the machines used 
and also from the differences existing in the use of the product of these 
machines. 

Tubing or Webbing 

It would seem that there should be no trouble.in the use of rayon 
when manufacturing plain colored tubing, but there is need for constant 
care to prevent banded effects. These are due to various causes, but are 
the result of the yarn of one or more feeds appearing a different color 
than the rest of the fabric. Banded material has sometimes been dis- 
posed of through the retailer in short lengths suitable to make single 
undergarments. Some retailers claim the band was intentional. 

The use of drop stitch patterns is a fairly common type of design to 
give vertical stripe effects and offers few problems. These effects can 
be narrow or wide as desired. Extreme width does not seem particularly 
lesirable because of the chance for the horizontal yarns in the stripe to 
‘ray and break much sooner than the rest of the fabric. Fig. 1 illustrates 
. fairly broad drop stitch. 

The production of crepe or pebble effects is commonly accomplished 
by the use of tuck stitches. These effects are most common in_ the 
coarser fabrics for scarfs and dress goods, and are obtained by the use 

f tuck pressers with spring needle machines, with trick wheels for 
‘atch needle machines, or by the use of two lengths of latch needles on 
machines with two cam raceways. 

Figs. 1 and 2 both illustrate types of crepe effects caused by using 
uck stitch. In Fig. 1 the tucking is in a regular pattern, while in Fig. 2 
he pattern is irregular and broken to give this effect. 

Rayon is often used twisted with other fibers, especially twisted with 
vorsted to make a mixed effect. In this use it adds luster to the worsted 
ind gives a chance for two-color effects. Often the wool is dyed and 
the rayon is left natural, as is illustrated in Fig. 3, a worsted and rayon 
ersey, with the worsted blue and the rayon white. Material of this sort 
s cut up for sweaters and for dress goods. 

Rayon at one or more feeds is frequently used with cotton and wool 
t the other feeds for underwear fabrics. In rib fabrics it is sometimes 
llowed to knit on both sets of needles, while at other times it knits on 
he cylinder needles only, giving a course of plain stitch like that used 
na welt. Care must be used in starting up a line of these mixed goods, 
> under some conditions the rayon will prevent using the tube for the 
“ize commonly made from a machine of a given diameter when only 

tton or wool is used. 

Vhere is a small quantity of rayon and cotton or wool underwear 

bric made by plating the rayon over the other yarn. These are most 

mmonly used for infants’ wear. 

Some jacquard patterns are produced in connection with the large 

cular machines. When plain fabric is used, the pattern is made with 
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Fig. 1. Drop Stitch and Crepe Effect Fig. 2. Crepe Effect, Irregular Pattern 


either a tuck or a draw stitch. This type of pattern is illustrated in 
Fig. 4. The fabric is of white rayon yarns and the pattern is due 
entirely to tuck stitch in the plain fabric. 

In rib fabrics the pattern usually results from the use of the draw 
stitch on one set of needles. Feeds are often set up to alternate on rayon 
and worsted and the machine is arranged to draw rayon yarns only in 
certain needles, and worsted only on the other needles. This gives a 
rayon design on a worsted background. Fig. 5 is a photograph of a rib 
fabric of this sort. As the pattern is large, only a small portion is shown, 
but it is enough to illustrate the pattern effect obtained. Jacquard 
fabrics like these two are used for dresses, coats, capes or even golf 
hose. 

Rayon in Hosiery 

The use of rayon in the hosiery section preceded its use in the under- 
wear section. In the early days, as today, it was much used for plain 
colored stockings. In a sense there is no designing in this type of work, 
but it is interesting to note that the field of fully fashioned hosiery, 
which has been so exclusively silk, is now opening to the use of rayon. 

Now that nets and open-work patterns are being taken up again, it 1s 
very likely that rayon will be used. The circular knit field with tuck or 
Hoating stitches is likely to produce imitations of the real transferred 
loop open work, and it may be that some rayon will be used in fully 
fashioned open-work patterns 


Fig. 6 shows a dtamond pattern from a circular knit ravon stocking 
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Fig. 3. Rayon and W orsted Twisted Fig. 4. Plain Stitch Jacquard Pattern 
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Circular Tie Pattern 


Fig. 6. Hosiery Pattern Fig. 7. 


fhis gives an idea of certain present patterns. Modification of this 
type of pattern can produce various novelty effects. ep 

~ In hosiery manufacture, most of the use of rayon for designing is by 
plating, coupled with cross-dyeing. There 1s, of course, the twisted 
rayon and cotton or wool which give the mixed color effects similar to 
those spoken of for underwear and shown in Fig. 3. Then there are 
the vertical stripe effects produced by reverse plating on one or more 
needles. At first this was done with bent needles, but the later develop- 
ments are to use reverse plating sinkers which give a more positive 
turning in the reverse plating line. This reverse plating principle has 
heen very much elaborated upon by pattern mechanisms which control 
the reverse plating to give various patterns. 

In addition to plating, there is also the floating stitch, where the yarn 
is not caught by the needle but floats inside the stocking behind the 
fabric. The pattern effect is similar to that of reverse plating, but some 
care should be used to avoid long floats as they may catch as the stock- 
ing is being put on, or may cause the stocking to have a pebbled or 
puckered-up surface if the floating yarn is too short for the fabric 
knitted in front of it. 

Some rather unique hosiery patteras have been produced with skein- 
dyed rayon yarns. Often these effects involve dyeing the skein two or 
three colors. The skein must be the proper length to go with the stock- 
ing being knitted or the desired result will not be obtained. The proper 
length skein is dyed the lightest color desired. Then the skein is dyed 
on one end only, the length of color desired determining how much of 
the skein is in the dye bath. Finally, the other end of the skein is dyed 
the third color and the yarn is wound for knitting. This yarn is usually 
used as the back yarn in connection with reverse plated patterns. The 
result is that the reverse plating shows three different colors at different 
places. If the face yarn is not too heavy, the back yarn will show 
through enough to give a faint tint of each color at the points where 
This adds an additional touch to the design of the stocking. 

While drop stitch effects have been common in hosiery, they are less 
seen today than formerly. These effects are commonly obtained today 
by the use of special sinkers. This makes it possible to produce an 
apparent drop stitch with all the needles in the machine, which eliminates 
any complications in knitting the heels and toes. 

Other Outerwear 

In the line of neckties, the most common thing is the circular knit tie 
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with tuck stitch patterns changing to a plain tube for the collar band 
section. Most of the patterns used are made with trick wheels. 
shows an inexpensive combination of yarns in this type of tie. 

A certain number of the knitted neckties are made of tricot warp-knit 
fabric cut up as ordinary woven fabric. Bands, the proper width for 
single ties, are knit on ordinary raschel machines. Wide stripes and 
small checks are commonly made on regular tricot machines, while a 
variety of color effects and open-work are produced on raschel machines 
with or without a jacquard attachment. Fig. 8 shows two open-pattern 
warp-knit patterns used for ties. The upper pattern is all brown, except 
the partly hidden yarn making white rectangles behind the brown. The 
lower pattern has two wales red and the next two black, giving holes 
outlined in these two colors. 

Scarfs of the filling-knit type are commonly made with patterns of 
the same class as used for neckties. Tuck patterns in solid colors and 
m:xed colors are produced with trick wheels and on machines with 
needles of two lengths. Medium sizes of plain circular machine may 
be equipped with a jacquard to produce tubes of the proper width for 
scarfs having jacquard patterns like Fig. 4. 

Two raschel scarf patterns are shown in Fig. 9. The upper pattern is 
one of the common rib effects produced with different warp color 
arrangements. In this case, the racking is over eight needles and back. 
producing the zig-zag effect shown, which is reversible. The lower pat- 
tern is one with vertical color stripes, but with some open-work and 
raised effects also. Patterns of this type are basically rib stitch, but at 


Fig, 7 
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Fig. 8. Raschel Tie Patterns Fig. 9. Raschel Scarf Patterns 
times one bed is idle while the other knits several courses, which makes 
something of a knop effect. This scarf is not reversible. 

In the warp knitting line, the raschel jacquard open-work patterns are 
the most striking and offer an interesting contrast to other styles 
hecause of the lace-like patterns possible. One sample of this type of 
pattern is illustrated in Fig. 10. Usually these are of one color, the 
lace-work supplying the entire design. The patterns may be small, 
repeating many times, or the entire scarf may have but one complete 
pattern. On these scarfs the fringes are two series of knitted cords 
made as integral parts of the scarf on the knitting machine. 

There is a considerable variety in the use of rayon in sweater manu- 
facture. A certain number of ladies’ sweaters are made up of all-rayon. 
These usually have some tuck stitch patterns described under the heading 
of tubing. Patterns like Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 are used for this work. 
Worsted and rayon are combined in simple pattern effects where there 

is a 


rayon worsted 


Stripes and checks are com- 


pattern on a 
ground. 
mon, while a few jacquard effects. 
like that shown in Fig. 5, are found. 

The use of rayon in designing of 
knit goods is, then, very extensive. 
There is hardly a field where it is not 
used to some extent. The develop 
ment from so many perfectly plain 
knitted garments to the wide variety 
of patterns in vogue today has doubt 
less helped to increase the demand for 
knit goods, which, in turn has stimu 
lated designers to further and better 
patterns. It doubtless is a gradually 
widening circle, in which rayon has 
been a great stimulant to both pro 


ducer and consumer. 
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A Year’s Progress in Rayon by Producers, 


k;quipment 


Builders, and Mills 





As in Previous Years, the Greatest.Credit 
Must be Given to Rayon Manufacturers 
By James W. Cox, Jr.* 


The purpose of this article is to present the opinion of the author 
as to the progress made in this country during the last year. It is, 
of course, realized that the experiences of one person or his organiza- 
tion, no matter how varied their work may be in the textile industry, 
cannot possibly cover every phase and improvement in the entire 
industry. The author would, therefore, welcome any information on 
important technical developments not known to him. As this article 
is a brief history of the progress made, the various matters can be 
treated only in a general way. The allotted space also precludes the 
discussion of European developments in detail, except where they 
directly affect American mill operation. 


AYON has been used more in the last year in the textile industry 
than ever before, and is even more firmly intrenched than ever as 
a staple raw material. The growth has been so rapid that it is 
difficult for anyone to keep up with the progress, even if con- 
tinually busy in the various branches of the industry where rayon 1s 
employed. The improvements in the yarn, particularly in the composition 
oi rayon itself, have been so rapid, that keen textile manufacturers have 
been obliged to change their methods with these developments if the 
best results were to be obtained.. The changes, however, have been 
decidedly for the better and have made the handling of rayon much 
easier in the textile mill. 


Improvement in Three Principal Ways 
In this article, the writer is dividing the improvement in rayon as it 
affects the textile industry, in the same three general divisions used a 
year ago in his article of September 24, 1927, in TEXTILE WORLD, 
which are as follows: 
(A) The yarn as produced by the rayon manufacturer : 
(a) Chemical composition 
(b) Physical make-up 
(c) Condition, quality, and form in which delivere:! 
(B) Equipment for handling in textile mills: 
(a) Machines 
(b) Appliances 
(c) Auxiliary equipment 
(C) Methods of handling in textile mills: 
(a) Chemical 
(b) Physical 
(c) Mechanical 


In the opinion of the writer, the greatest progress during the year 
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Fig. 1. Denier and Filament Number of American Rayon Yarns as of July, 1927. 





nas been made, without a doubt, by the rayon manufacturers themselves, 
as (A) above; the next largest advance is in the methods of handling 
in the textile mills, as (C) above; and the least in machinery and equip- 
ment development, as (B) above. 

The various improvements in rayon yarns during the last year are 
taken up under various headings as follows: Type or Process, Degree of 
Bieach, Yarn Size (Denier), Number of Filaments, General Properties, 
Quality (Grade). 

As to Type 

Two years ago, the improvements made in the cuprammonium type 
yarn were much ahead of those made by the viscose, nitro-cellulose and 
acetate processes. One year ago, the four types were pretty near equal. 
Of course it rests entirely with the individual manufacturer as to which 
type will lead. 

As to Degree of Bleach 

The maintaining of an even, or definite, degree of bleach in rayon 
yarns by the manufacturer and afterwards in textile plants, still seems 
to be a more difficult proposition than with cotton yarns, but the progress 
has been great. The knowledge by the rayon manufacturers of the proper 
degree of bleach necessary in the textile trade has been gradually becom- 
ing better. The general average trend in most materials in the cotton 
and silk branches of the industry to be piece-dyed or printed, or both, 
has been of great assistance in lessening bleach troubles, as a large part 
of all troubles caused by bleached and over-bleached rayon have been 
with yarn-dyed materials. 

Fortunately, the average textile mill man, as well as the cotton goods 
and silk fabric converter, has at last awakened to the fact that the 
degree of bleach in the yarn as received from the rayon manufacturer 1s 
a very vital factor in the final quality of the goods, made wholly, or in 
part, from rayon yarns. This has led to a larger proportion of rayon 
varns being, sold by the manufacturers in either an unbleached or slightly 
bleached state, as compared to former years. It has lessened the troubles 
and difficulties in manufacturing, with less spoiled goods. 


Ss? 


As to Yarn Size (Denier) 

An easy way to note the changes in the size (denier) of American- 
made yarns is to compare the tables given at Figs. 1 and 2. The table 
at Fig. 1 shows the denier and filament number of all American com- 
mercial rayon yarns as of July, 1927. The table at Fig. 2 gives the same 
ror August, 1928. 

By referring to these tables, it can be seen that: 

(1) A year ago, the finest yarn was a 40 denier with 30 filaments. 
This yarn is still being made, but a 35 denier yarn of 8 filaments has 
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finer mm yar size but greater in individual filament size. 
Lhere were 2G 


wWalist OL at present 


ditferent demer varns on the 





market last year, 


here were SO vai bemy made last vear, to 84 this vear, show- 

some tendency toward more diversification 

+); (me demer varn, 1. e., 150, is made by all the manufacturers, 
ith one exception, 18 ieties being purchasable last year, to 19 now. 

5) Eight varieties of 300 denier, the next important, can be put 
as this Car as last 

‘) ight varieties of 1OO denier can be purchased this year against 
ist ve showing a decided increase in the use of 100 demier varn. 

7) A decided tendency towards finer filaments 

\s a general rule, it can be said that the yarns in the market are ; 
AAS a general 1 3 ‘ Sc ‘ ‘ arkel are more 


liversified as to demier today than they were a year ago, thus affording 


g 
the textile manufacture wider choice of yarns for any. particulai 


purpose 


As to Filaments 


pech a very strong trend among most rayon manutacturers 


There has 


during the last vear to produce finer filament varns. This has been a 
great advance and enabled textile manufacturers to purchase softer, more 
pliable. on veneral, yarns wih 


a better handle and feel. The knit 


branch of the imdustry has perhaps benefited more by this im 
provement than the various weaving branches, with the one possible 
exception of pile tabrics 


goods 


Phe comparison of the two tables, mentioned under the previous head- 


ing, shows the rapid advance made in this particular factor. The mate 
rials made with tiner filament varns have been decidedly better quality 


than those made with varns of ordinary size filaments. Consequently, 


the market tor the fine filament varns has expanded in a remarkable 


manner 

The much discussed hollow filament yarns have not, up to the present 
time, been in the slightest degree a factor in the market. 
not been produced commercially in this country. 
will ever 


They have 
Whether or not the, 
be a factor remains to be seen, but it is the opinion of the 
writer that the multi-filament, i. ¢., fine filament yarn of today, will prob 
ably obviate the necessity for a hollow filament yarn, as the former will 
produce a sufficiently soft and pliable material. 

One make of multi-filament varn on the market which came 
writer's attention recently, was so very good, having the silk 


to the 
“crinkle” 
and “crunch,” that a person might casily have taken it to be real silk. 
The filaments were the same size as the filaments in the better grade silk 
yarns 

There is no conv iercial yarn today employing a much finer filament 
than on the market a vear ago, but there is a more general use of finer 
hlaments. A num er of manufacturers have experimented with very 


tine filaments, but they have generally returned to approximately 1.3 


lenier, irrespective of the size of the yarn. 
Che greatest detriment to the fine filament yarn of today, seems to be 
the number of broken filaments in grade .\ yarns. 


is overcome, 


If this condition 
which it undoubtedly will be, it will be of great assistance 


to the textile manutacturet 
As to General Properties 
Phe strengtl he average 150 demier American-made yarn under 
rmal atmospheric conditions, is still about 6-7 ounces per individual 
rand he streneth of certain varns of the same denier in the wet state 
en considerably increased over last veat Vhis is of great help to 
the finisher, whose greatest problem has been not to stretch, distort, or, 
general, spoil rayon materials when wet 
Qn the average, varns are not anv stronger today than they were a 


I}, 
lhere at 


C ( e two exceptions to this, however, two manufac 
irers ving improved the strength of their varns, which were formerly 
ute we In comparison to most others here has been only a slight 


improvement in the reduction in the elongation before break, or stretch, 


manutacturers None with some 


()ne cuprammonium man- 
s cut the elongation before break in half, a most remarkable 
mendable achievement Yn 


Lure 1) 


lessening in stretch, and conse- 


improvement in elasticity as above 


. naturally reduces the necessity 


4 using such relatively high amounts of twist when the yarns are used 
or wary 


(here 1s a general tendency, except with one tvpe, to get less luster, 


which is certainly a good thing 


As to Quality (Grade) 


the gradual improvement in chemical composition and better hand- 
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ling in the rayon manufacturer's plant as to skeining, winding on bol 
bins, spools, etc., has improved the quality of almost all yarns to a con 
siderable degree. There is yet, however, a decided chance for improv: 
ment in some particular brands. The ordinary size filament yarns hay 
progressed more as to quality of physical put-up than the fine filame: 
yarns heretofore mentioned. 

Nearly all ravon manufacturers seem to realize that it is quite nece 
sary to be more particular in the absolute grading of their qualities 
their plants, as that is of great importance to the textile manufacture 

There is no uniform standard for grades .\, B, C, the greatest var 
ance being shown between different brands in the B grade. It woul 
seem as if the Rayon Institute, or some association of rayon manufa 
turers, should be able to correct this situation 

The rayon manufacturers have practically all adopted a standard si 
skein and a uniform method of lacing. 


There are a few exception 
however. 


It is hoped that this will be changed before long, thus enabling 
the textile mills to standardize their winding machinery with consequent 
ease of handling. 

Assistance to Mills by Rayon Manufacturers 

The practice, started a few years ago by some of the rayon producers, 
of having experienced technical men in their organizations ready to go 
to any mills in trouble and desiring help on methods of handling or 
general processing, has been of great benefit. Two more rayon manufac- 
turers have inaugurated this type of service during the past year, and 
one in particular has greatly broadened this service by maintaining a 
complete physical, mechanical, chemical, and microscopical laboratory in 
their New York office, as well as at the plant, and increasing the nun 
her of men on the staff available to visit textile mills. 

The issuing of booklets and printed instructions has also been of great 
interest to the trade Generally speaking, the textile world has a better 
knowledge of ravon than ever before, due almost entirely to the rayon 
producers. 

Improvements in Equipment 

The year 1928 has been very much like 1927 in reagrd to improve- 
ments in machinery, appliances, and equipment for handling rayon in 
textile mills, i. €., not very great, but a steady, slow advance, mostly on 
refinements of existing machinery. 

The greatest advance has been, as last year, in the more general us 
of silk machinery for rayon processing, instead of attempting to make 
over cotton, woolen or worsted machinery. With few exceptions, silk 
machinery is better adapted to handle rayon and its use normally makes 
for ease and speed in handling. 

Perhaps the greatest advance in the textile machinery and equipment 
for handling rayon, has been in the knitting field, where changes, coupled 
with the improvement in the yarn, have worked wonders. 

Improvement in Mill Handling 

There has been a small, but general, advance in the methods of hand 
ling rayon in textile mills as a whole. The keenest textile manufacturers 
have not made as much progress in handling during 1928 as in 1927 
because of the fact that 1927 showed such great improvements. 

A great many mills still blunder and stumble along, insisting up. 
handling ravon in the same manner as cotton, woolen or worsted yarns 
and consequently are still having trouble. Complaints as to quality 
their product and lack of business, has, however, been a great spur. 

Bleaching and Dyeing Yarn 

The commission bleachers and dyers of yarn, and the large plants hi 
averag 
small plant, however, still seems to insist that it knows all about t! 
bleaching and dyeing of rayon varns, and still has a great deal of troul 


{ 
} 
i 


ing their own dyehouses, have progressed somewhat. The 


particularly on account of rough handling 


and too-rapid drying. 


was the case a vear ago, the cuprammonium type of varn generally offers 


the least trouble to the average dver The viscose type seems to off 
next less trouble, followed by the nitro-cellulose and acetate types 
spectively 
Winding 

Phe study given by some mill superintendents and toremen to 
winding of rayon, plus the assistance given by the technical textile 
men employed by the rayon producers, has been a great step m impr 
ing the quality of the winding, as well as the amount done per umt 
time. The more universal use of silk winding machinery has bee: 
great boon. With few exceptions, shiners, due to faulty winding, h 
heen practically done away with. 


Perhaps at this time the tying of proper knots is the problem whic! 


If a mil 


has been given least attention and therefore causes trouble. 
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is having trouble along this line, a request to most rayon manufacturers 
will bring a man to instruct employes as to the best and easiest method. 


Sizing Yarns 

There has been continual progress in the matter of sizing yarns. Warp 
-izing machines have been slowly improved, and if rayon warps are 
handled on modern machines in the way that the manufacturers of the 

iachines recommend, no trouble results. Lack of care in maintain- 
ing definite speeds, consistency of size and level of size solution in the 
-ize box, have been the greatest detriments to even sizing. .{ much de- 
ated point is whether or not squeeze rolls should be used, and. if so 
how much pressure should be exerted on the yarn. 

Most textile mills seem to have given up the idea that rayon cannot be 
sized without excessive stretch, with consequent beneficial results later 
on. There are but relatively few concerns that size in skein form at the 
present time, and this in itself is a great advance. 


, 


Warping and Beaming 

There has been considerable improvement in the warping and beam- 
ing of rayon yarns, and the former tendency to excessively stretch the 
varn has been, to a great extent, done away with., The stretching of the 
yarn at his point undoubtedly made it easier for the warping, beaming 
and weaving departments, but it raised havoc with the goods in finishing, 
as well as with ultimate appearance and wear. 

Trouble from section marks when using horizontal warpers is still 
prevalent. Care in tension, settings and speed will generally eliminate all 
trouble of this nature. 

Weaving Rayon 

There has been a fair amount of progress made in weaving, although 
there are a great many boss weavers and loomfixers who still put more 
tension on the rayon warp, or in the shuttle, than is good for the cloth. 
Perhaps the greatest advance has been the more universal use of the 
proper types of flat steel heddles. Improved reeds have also been of 
some assistance. There have been put on the market several improved 
looms, which are undoubtedly better for weaving rayon yarns than the 
ordinary cotton, woolen, or worsted types. 
adopt silk principles to the weaving of rayon. 

The practice of weaving material having a cotton ground warp and 
a rayon stripe warp, with too much tension on the rayon warp beam, 
and little on the cotton warp beam, has, fortunately, been eliminated 
almost entirely. This has immediately resulted in improving the quality 
of these materials, with consequent less trouble and financial losses. 


They, for the most part, 


Finishing in Piece Form 
The silk finishers have, on the average, maintained their superiority 
in finishing all-rayon, rayon and silk, or rayon and cotton materials, the 
cotton finisher generally not being quite as careful and painstaking as 
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the former. 
ing plants which do just as good work as the silk finishers. 
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There are individual cases, however, of cotton goods finish- 
This is 


because the former have adopted care and control as their watch-words. 


The most important facts affecting proper finishing of rayon ma- 
S | l Ss 3 


terials seem to be exactly the same today as last year, i.e., care and 
diligence in handling the cloth, as to: 


w 
N 


50 


30 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
4) 
(5) 
(0) 
(7) 
(8) 


Strain exerted warpways 
Strain exerted fillingways 
General handling 

Control of bleaching conditions 


Use of open instead of kier bleach where possible 
Control of dye-bath temperatures 
Control of drying temperature and rate of drying 
Moisture content of cloth leaving dryer. 
Knit Goods 

The knit goods branch of the industry has decidedly taken the lead 
new and better methods of handling rayon yarn, thus creating new and 
better products. Most rayon manufacturers realized that, inasmuch as 
they could deliver knitters much better rayon yarn this year than ever 
before, if they assisted the mill in handling the yarn in a better way, 
that great results would be accomplished, and this has been preciseh 
the case. 

Improvements have been made in all types of knitted products, 
the greatest improvement has undoubtedly been in the production 
stockings, some of which can be said to be practically as good as those 
made entirely of silk. 

Summary 

Summing up the progress made during the last vear in the manui 
ture and use of rayon in this country, the writer is dectdedly of the 
opinion that the greatest advances have been made by the rayon manu 
facturers; secondly, by most kmit goods manufacturers; thirdly, )y 
minority of keen weaving and finishing plants; and lastly, by the 
facturers of equipment and machinery for rayon use. 

It is further the writer’s opinion that the use of rayon in textile 
fabrics will be more universal, with greater profit to the mills, if textile 


tien in general will give anywhere near as much thought, time and care, 


to doing their part as the rayon manufacturers are doing. The oppor 
tunity is there, and it would seem that it should be grasped. 
One Rayon Plant in Greece 
The only rayon producing company in Greece is the Soc. Anon. de Soie 
\rtificielle of Athens. The production now is at the rate of 500 kilos 
per day and this is to be doubled, after which the possibilities of the 


Con 


development of the acetate process will be explored and alread 
panv has been formed for the latter purpose 
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Revised Table of Deniers and Filament Numbers; Compare with Table at Fig. 1 





Graphical Methods Greatly Simplify the Solution 
Of Rayon Mathematical Problems 


Charts for Finding Equivalent Cotton and 
Worsted Counts and Counts of Combination Yarns 
By A. S. Mark 


LONG with the growth of the rayon industry the number of — culation that takes considerable time and allows the possibility of an 
mathematical problems confronting the manufacturer has error to exist in every step. The solution of these problems will le 
grown as well, so that it becomes necessary to devise ways and undertaken in a non-technical way so that the lay mind will be al 
means for solving these problems with the least possible waste to follow the graphical solution, step by step, without the slightest 

of time or mental effort, as the time element in this age of mass pro- difficulty. 
duction has to be seriously considered. Equivalent Counts 

lt is the writer’s intention to show by working out actual examples Supposing a mill is working on mixtures of rayon and cotto 
the feasibility of using modern calculating methods in the solution of | worsted and rayon, etc. It is then imperative that we know the cotton 
practical problems that come up daily, problems that are being solved or worsted equivalent of the rayon denier, or vice versa. Therefore 
it the present time in the long-handed method of pencil and paper cal- we shall devise a chart which will give us instantly and without a sing! 
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calculation the cotton or worsted equivalent of any denier of rayon. 

We shall not go into the details of the construction of a logarithmic 
chart at the present time, as it would unduly lengthen the article. 
Suffice it to say that it is by far superior to the regular co-ordinate 
system of charts plotted on the X and Y axis, and anyone without any 
technical knowledge whatsoever can solve the various problems that 
these charts are designed for. 

The first chart consists of a vertical line No. 1, which is the denier 
line, and on this the denier counts can be easily read from 10 to 800. 
Line No. 2 at the extreme right is the cotton or worsted equivalent line. 
The scale as printed is considerably reduced to save space, and yet it 
is plain enough to show the merits of this new method of calculating. 





In the center of the chart we have three pivot points. The first point 
: lV is to be used for worsted counts; the second point C, for cotton; 
. and the third R, for the weight of rayon in yards per pound. 
t Example Showing Advantages 
Example: Supposing we want to find, first, the worsted equivalent 
ot 47-denier rayon; and, second, the cotton equivalent of 190-denier 
rayon. The quickest and the shortest present-day method getting 
these two answers is by using the formula, as follows: 
1. Worsted equivalent counts of 47-denier rayon: 
: 4,464,528 5314 
—— == ——= 170 worsted equivalent. 
560 x 4/7 47 
Cotton equivalent counts of 190-denier rayon: 
4,404,528 7972 
— —— = 28s cotton equivalent. 
$40x190 190 


It is seen that the above two examples involve rather long multiplica- 
tions and divisions, and in every one of the different operations there 
is present the chance of making an error. The length of time taken 


in solving these problems varies with the individual and the means 
available. The means may include calculating machines, slide rules, 


— INE 7 i. 
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but even with those it would take 
two answers. 


etc., about five minutes to get the 


I shall now solve the two problems and get the answers, 


not in five minutes, or four, or three, but in two seconds, and in twe 
simple moves. 

1. Lay a straight edge or a ruler from 47 on the denier line passing 
through WV and read the answer 170 instantly on the equivalent counts 
line No. 2. See dotted line D-D. 

2. Lay the ruler from 190 on the denier line passing through pivot 
point C and read the answer 28s on the equivalent counts line No. 2. 


See dotted line E-E. 

Over one thousand different solutions can thus be obtained from this 
chart alone, without the least effort. However, let it not be thought for 
a moment that the construction and calibration of this chart can be 
accomplished without any effort. In order to render the chart prac 


tical and simple to the extreme a great deal work and detail is re 
quired, and unless a chart is mathematically correct it will fail to serve 
its purpose. 


To Find Weight of Rayon 
The usefulness of this chart, however, goes still further. Suppose 
we want to know how many pounds 550,000 yds. of 160-denier i 
will weigh. To find the weight of 550,000 yds. of 160-denier, we have 


to find first the yards per pound of 160- denier rayon, and this. can be 


obtained instantly by laying a ruler between 160-denier and the pivot 
point R, and reading the answer, 28,000 yds. Ib. 
550 
19.6 Ibs. is the answe: 
28 
The chart is so flexible in results that the process can be reversed ; 


rayon weighs say 
the 


120,000 yds./Ib., 
37-denier rayon. 


if we want to know what denier 
find from the chart 


and, 
we can immediately 
See dotted line N-N. 


answer, 


Combination Yarn 


and worsted, 


We often have to deal with combinatton yarns of rayon 


250 
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or cotton and rayon, and for such problems the second chart 1s of great 
value indeed. 

Example: We want to twist 72-denier rayon with 1/54 worsted, and 
esire to find the counts of the combination yarn. 

From the first chart the count of 72-denier rayon is found to be 110s 
worsted equivalent. On the second chart lay a ruler joining 54 on line 
No. 1 with 110 on line No. 3 (see dotted line B-B). Place a —_— 
point where this line cuts the bbs line No. 2 at point 4; with A as 
i pivot, move the right-hand side of the ruler upwards until you reach 
(54+ 110) 164, on line No. 3 (at point &R). On the left-hand side 
en line No. 1 you will see the answer to the problem, 36s (at poimt S 
on dotted line C-C) 
72-denier rayon and 1, 54s worsted is 36s. 


Therefore, the counts of the combination of 
By the long-hand method to obtain the same answer, 36s, one has to 
vo through the following calculations: 


$464,528 5 < 110 


560 « 72 (54+ 210) 


the time you reach the end, you may get the answer 36, and 


vain, if you made a slight error, you may not 


Construction of the Chart 


For the benefit of those technically inclined, | give below the loga 
rithmic equations needed for the construction of the chart: 


| ( Log KW ) + ( Log 1)) | 


log KR) —| 


|(loe W) ( Log R) | (ioe <} 
Where KR is the rayon constant 4,464,528 
W is the worsted counts 54 
Kk is the rayon worsted equivalent 110 
KW is the worsted constant 560 
1) is the rayon denier 72 


Cas the um f the counts 5 + 110) lo4 
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These are the general forms of the equations representing the two 
charts. Their length, however, should not dissuade or discourage those 
interested. They can devise ways and means of designing charts in their 
own way, depending on the degree of technical knowledge they possess. 

In the solution of problems involving the finding of the combination 
counts of cotton and rayon, we proceed in very much the same manner. 
There are two distinct operations to be performed. First, we must find 
the cotton equivalent of the rayon denier, and this is done by using the 
first chart; and, second, we must find the combination counts of the two 
counts by the use of the second chart. Those who have followed the 
solution of the examples given will have no difficulty whatsoever in 
solving examples involving cotton and rayon. 

In the solution of complicated problems, it will be found very helpful 
indeed if the problem is broken up into its component parts, and each 
one of these is dealt with individually. In a like manner, the calculating 
chart should be designed and used to solve the problem step by step. 
and no one should expect the impossible from a logarithmic chart, despite 
the fact that even in its crudest form, it is far superior to many calculating 
devices, 

There is no textile problem, | might say, that could not be solved once 
and for all by a properly designed logarithmic chart. This may seem a 
rather broad statement, and it is. Yet, it is true; and, in subsequent 
issues of TExTILE Wor Lb, charts will appear covering practically ever) 
phase of the industry to substantiate this statement. 

During the past five years, the writer has covered the field fairl) 
completely, and those of the leaders in the textile industry to whom the 
charts have been privately shown, have expressed themselves very favor- 
ably indeed as to their merits and underlying possibilities. It is for this 
reason that the writer feels confident that eventually these will be uni 
versally used to supplant the antiquated method of long-hand calculatio: 
in the solution of many problems, and earnestly hopes that the dav ma 
not be in the remote future. 


Ravons as to (Group. Type. 


And Prol w le Manufacturer 


Value of Complete Stock of Known 
Brands — Preparation of Samples 


By Arthur K. Johnson 


() identify accurately and rapidly a given sample of rayon as to 

its group, type, and probable manufacturer, from any of the 

ever-increasing number of commercial brands is not necessarily 

an easy task. The problem may be complicated by a variety of 
factors in addition to the large number of brands. 


(A) Need for Cautious Treatment and Interpretation of Tests 
The various factors involved, while apparently not requiring excessive 
changes in methods of identification, do make it necessary to use extreme 
Progress and diversification in 
the manufacture and treatment of rayons (whether taking place in the 
spinning solution, in the coagulating bath, in the reeling conditions, or 
atter the completion of the original yarns) has brought the types (not 
groups) of rayons closer and closer together in their similarity of the 


caution in the interpretation of results. 


physical and chemical properties used for testing 


These changes in process, made for the purpose of producing an im- 
proved and more pleasing product with respect to such properties as 
subdued luster, feel, softness, water resistance, covering power, weight- 
ing, sizing and dyemg properties, have caused a reasonably progressive 
change in the sizes (diameter), shapes, surface and internal conditions 
of the fibers and of the yarns, and of their chemical composition. The 


resu 


is that physical facts and appearances used as a basis for identi- 
fication (as cross-sectional appearances ) must be continually altered and 


ought up to date, the lines of demarcation between types in chemical 
hee hawe haromes 
Lav econ 


belonging to another type 


less pronounced, and types 
lead to 
erroneous ort ‘ illustration us latter case is seen in the 
nitration ¢ of collodion coatings or 


produced on treatment of 


the sample with diphenyl amine dissolved in sulphuric acid, which color 
is usually taken to be characteristic of nitro rayons. 


Amount and Condition of Samples 

In addition to these complications introduced by the large number oi 
brands upon the market and by the great diversity and overlapping of 
modifications in process and treatment, there are numerous others ot 
more local or individual significance. Not the least of these is the 
amount of fiber at hand available to be used in testing. Some excellent 
methods of testing are eliminated from use, in _ cases, by the fact 
that they require more rayon than is available, or because they need 
special apparatus or chemicals which cannot be ad Again, the stage 
of processing in which the sample is found, ranging from rayon wast 
or yarn to made-up goods (garments or rugs), by limiting one to th 
amount and kind of treatment in identification, is not to be overlooked. 

The condition of occurrence of the rayon is important—as to whether 
or not it occurs as pure or mixed rayon types in waste, yarns, sp 
threads, or pile; or as union material produced by carding the loos« 
fibers together, by twisting or coreing pure plies of different fibers, o1 
by looping two separate threads of different fibers into the same need 
as in hosiery. In all of these cases it may be necessary to identify the 
kinds of fibers present and to separate the kinds for final identification 

The presence of foreign substances put upon the rayon in cloth or 
fabric finishing treatment may also give trouble and necessitate pr 
liminary purification before analysis; substances for oiling, waxing, siz 
ing, weighting, coloring, delustering, water resisting, tinsel covering, etc 
are illustrative. The removal of many of these kinds of foreign materials 
is especially needed by the methods of testing which volve color 
changes. The presence in the literature of a large number of methods 


which are inadequately described for execution in testing, or which pr 








ce 


ot 
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duce indefinite or difficultly interpretable results, or which are of little 
value for general use, leads to much confusion and discouragement often 
leaving one at a loss as to how to continue. 

If, then, the rayon has not been given special treatments which modify 
its physical form or its chemical composition from that of the type 
sample; tf the quantity of rayon available is reasonable in amount, in 
purity of kind, and in freedom from hindering foreign substances; if 
the proper apparatus and kinds of chemicals can be brought to hand; tf 
reliable and tested methods of procedure and the knowledge of how to 
interpret what their results indicate are used; then, and only then, may 
it be a comparatively easy matter to identify any unknown kind of rayon 
in any condition of use, as to its main group affiliations, its type, and 
possibly its manufacturer. 


(B) General Methods 


It is the purpose of this paper to suggest, in addition to the frequent 
need for caution in interpretation, some tried and selected procedures 
for identifying rayons. It is highly recommended that one having fre- 
quent occasion to identify rayons endeavor to have at hand an up to date 
and complete stock of positive or known types and manufacturers’ brands 
for comparison, in testing, with the unknown sample. 

The general principles of the methods used to identify rayons may be 
classified under the following heads: 

(1) PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

(a) Behavior with heat and during combustion. This distinguishes 
animal from vegetable fibers, and acetate rayons from those known as 
regenerated celluloses. Its requirements are very simple in apparatus 
and quantity of rayon, and ordinarily there is little need for the removal 
of foreign substances. The points to observe are (1) the tendency to 
fuse with heat (animal or acetate fibers); (2) the rapidity of burning: 
(3) the “smell” of the white fumes arising immediately after the blow 
ing out of the flame of burning fiber (detecting presence or absence of 
burnt-hair odor, characteristic of animal fiber but not of acetate silk 
this silk has the fume-smell of smoldering cotton); and (4) the char 
acter of the ash or cold, burned end of the fibers (presence of swollen, 
congealed, hard knob, animal or acetate fiber ). 

(b) Behavior with true solvents like acetone (USPX) or hot strong 
icettc acid, This serves to distinguish unmodified acetate silks, which 
are gelatinized in the cold and dissolved more or less completely in the 
warm or boiling solvents. (Acetone, like gasolene, is dangerous to use 
near free flames; use steam, hot water or hot plates). Alkali-saponified 
acetate silks may be diminished in solubility in proportion to the degree 
of saponification, but usually show enough gelatinization to be recogniz 
able. The same appears to be true of delustered acetate rayons. The 
quantity of rayon needed is very small, 4% in. or more, and apparatus 
requirements are easily satisfied. The chemicals can be purchased at 
any drug store. The points to observe are the tendency to gelatinize and 
dissolve. In mixed rayons the presence of the dissolved acetate silks 
may be shown by pouring off the solvent and highly diluting it with 
water. The dissolved acetate precipitates out as a curdy 
translucent mass. 

(c) Cross-sectional appearances. This test is of very considerable 
value in distinguishing types of rayons and the manufacturers of given 
brands. Each manufacturer’s product even when using the same process. 
appears to possess microscopically revealed differences. To interpret 
these satisfactorily requires knowledge of the appearances of standard 
samples. In addition to noting shapes, sizes and their uniformity, it can 
be used to show internal condition of the fiber and the number of fila 
ments and plies per thread (sized threads in particular). 

In general it may be said that nitro rayons and acetate rayons are 
lobate in outline (that is, the outline shape is irregular but the irregu 

rities are of more or less rounded ends). 


white or 


Viscose rayons possess a 

serrated edge (numerous irregularities with pointed ends like sawteeth) ; 

uprammonium fibers are of nearly regular and smooth outline (Bem 

berg is nearly a perfect circle, others are bean or kidney shaped ) 
Rough sectioning methods require special apparatus like safety razor 

lades, hardening or embedding agents (paraffin, celloidin) or block 
Iders. To study cross-sections requires a microscope with a possible 
gnifying power of about 50 or 100x. This may be an instrument 
ging in cost from $10 to $100 or more. Depending upon the method 
sectioning employed the quantity of rayon required may vary from 
in. to several yards, and the time consumed may be 
irs to several minutes. 


from several 


n pile fabrics it may be possible to insert the cut pile fiber through a 
hole in white paper and examine it directly 
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(d) Other physical properties have been used for identification im 
special cases such as refractive index, moisture content of conditioned 
samples, behavior with an electroscope, etc. 

(2) CHEMICAL PROPERTIES BASED UPON THE PRES 
ENCE OF CHEMICAL GROUPS OR IMPURITIES LIKE 
SULPHUR OR COPPER, OR THE PECULIAR DYEING PROT 
ERTIES WITH DYESTUFFS. 

(a) Nitro groups—shown by reaction with diphenylamine in sulphu: 
acid. This shows (1) nitro, Chardonnet or collodion process of ray 
manufacture; (2) nitration of cotton or other types of rayon, and (3) 
coatings with collodion, pyroxylin and similar nitrated products. Th 
chemicals may be purchased at any drug store. (They are destructive 
clothing and skin). The quantity of rayon necessary is very limited 
(%4-in, or more) and it should be of no color which will interfere wit! 
the appearance of the blue. If it has such color not discharged with 
sulphuric acid, bleach or strip it before testing. The things to not 
are the blue color imparted to the fiber and, when dissolved, to the 
cold solution. To detect nitration of viscose rayons examine the cross 
section and add this reagent, noting the extent of penetration of the blu 
in comparison to nitro rayons under similar conditions. 


(b) Tests for sulphur in viscose rayons. (1) Silver sulphide form 
by boiling the rayon in a solution containing silver nitrate, sodium 
thiosulphate and caustic soda (obtainable from drug stores). This solu 


i 


tion is made up by dissolving 1 gram silver nitrate in 25 parts of water 


and adding it to a solution of 4 grams of sodium thiosulphate in 25 (ce ) 


eee 


Fig. 1. Differences in Cross-Sectional Appearance and Size of Rayons. Upper Left, 
Viscose; Upper Right, Chatillon; Lower Left, Tubize; Lower Right, Bemberz 





parts of water, stirring to a clear solution, then adding to this 4 grams « 
caustic soda in 25cc. of water. Mix thoroughly, filter if necessary, mak« 
up to 100 parts with water and store in amber colored bottles, or im the 
dark, for use. 

he color after boiling one or two minutes is noted. Viscoses viv 
greenish brown or bronze. Many types of rayon which are questionall: 
viscose, give a red chocolate brown. Some samples of known cupran 
monium give a similar red brown. In spite of the fact that numerous 
published reports state that this reagent .eaves cuprammoniun: unstai 


it has not been the author's experience that this 1s correct. Bem! 
appears to come the nearest to it but even this is apparently stamed not 
far differently to desulphurized viscose. Nitro rayon is also he 


stained but can be eliminated from consideration by the diphenyla: 
test. It also has a deeper, less bronzy color of brown. (2) Sulphur by th 
hydrogen sulfide process are proposed by Schreiber and Hamm. ‘Thi 
test decomposes the suiphur compounds in viscose by means ot 

acid to form volatile hydrogen sulphide. This gas in escaping 


flask passes through filter paper moistened with lead ac 


‘tate s 1t1 
1 
| 


interacts with the lead salt forming a brown or biack deposit 


sulphide. 


The test requires a considerable amount of rayon, wh 


imount apparently may well be increased when testing desulphun 
ViSCOSes. 


[It also takes considerable time (4 hours or more) and require 
a little apparatus not liable to be at hand outside of a laborat | 
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«apparently is a method of considerable certainty when properly carried 
oul 

(c) Tests for copper in cuprammonium rayon, This test has been 
advocated as being at times serviceable for proving the presence of 
The rayon is charred, the char extracted with 
acid, filtered, the acid neutralized with ammonium acetate, 
ind the copper precipitated as a red color or red sediment by potassium 
It is a complicated test, hard to apply outside of a labora- 
ry, and perhaps not sensitive enough to apply very frequently. 

(d) Differential coloring with dyestuffs. At times, by careful com- 
arison with standard rayon samples treated under identical conditions 
vith the unknown samples, suggestions as to type may be obtained by 
Quantities of dyestuff, and con- 
litions of their application to give a mere staining reaction, rather than 

deep dyeing, apparently furnish the better results. But at best these 
<lifferential color reactions appear susceptible to erroneous conclusions 
doubtful value. Picro-carminic acid in ammonia solution, 
carminic acid alone in ammonia, Pontamine Scarlet B, Sulphur Scarlet 
3, Sulphur Khaki, Naphthylamine Black 4B, etc., have been suggested 
as possible dyes. 


cuprammonium silk. 


lilute nitri 


TO Cyanide, 


1 


the use of properly selected dyestuffs. 


ind are of 


(C) Systematic Examination of an Unknown Sample 

Animal or Vegetable Fiber. 
hber present. 

(1) Treat the sample with warm (not boiling) Millon’s reagent for 
t few Observe the development of a brick red color with 
animal fiber, other fibers remaining not red. If the dyestuff on the 
fiber is not sufficiently discharged by the warm reagent to allow this 
change to show, strip the color on a new swatch by bleaching with 
sodium hypochlorite or by reducing with hydrosulphite stripping agents, 
wash and repeat staining. Millon’s reagent is prepared by dissolving a 
known weight of metallic mercury in its own weight of concentrated 
nitric acid at slightly warm temperature, then diluting the solution 
with an equal volume of water. Test the activity of the solution to 
animal fiber by touching a bit to the finger or to animal fiber. If the 
treated skin or fiber turns red in a short time the reagent is satis- 
It should be kept protected from the air in tightly stoppered 
glass bottles bearing a “poison” label. 

When testing rayons it is well to be very careful not to get this 
litrating reagent onto the rayons from the fingers. The reagents gotten 
onto the fingers by handling the bottle or the reagent may easily be 
transferred to fibers and these then give a temporary blue color when 
treated with diphenylamine in sulphuric acid as though they were nitro 


Red color with Millon’s reagent—animal 


minutes. 


factory. 


rayons. 
(2) Burning test with a match flame. Tendency to melt with the 
heat, slow rate of burning, and fumes possessing burned hair odor 
animal fiber. Twist the fibers into a tight wad and carefully approach 
them toward a match flame. If they melt they may be animal fiber 
or acetate rayon. Ignite the fibers, observe the amount of flame and 
rapidity of burning them, blow the flame out and smell of the white 
If the smell is that of burned cotton, and the fibers have a 
hard globule of ash on the end after cooling, they are acetate rayon. If 
the odor is a burned-hair one they are animal fiber or a mixture. 
leetate vs. 
(1) Burning test 


lumes 


Regenerated Rayon (Viscose, Nitro, Cuprammonium ) 
fusion and hardened ash, burning slowly with 
little flame, burned cotton fume. Acetate rayon. Quantity '™% in. 

(2) Dry heat. Heat in a dry container or with a sufficiently hot 
If it melts it is acetate rayon. Quantity 1% in. 
(3) Soluble or gelatinizes in cold acetone; soluble in hot, strong 
Acetate rayon. Quantity 4% in. 
Caution is needed with alkali-boiled acetate and possibly with delus- 
Tendency to gelatinize and lose thread form 


ron. 
acetic acid. 


tered, if completely done. 
present. 

(4) General slimy disintegration and loss of thread form with hot 
10-15% caustic soda—acetate rayon. Nitro rayon is liable to go brittle 
on handling during this boil and break into short lengths. The soda 
solution may be tested for acetate if necessary. 

(5) Cross-sectional appearances, compared with those of standard 


varns. Irregular outline usually lobate, medium size, fairly uniform. 


Preparation of Sections 
Two general methods are available for rapid preparation of sections; 
one involves the use of a metal block support for the fabers and the 
second involves the use of paraffin according to the method advocated 
by E. R. Schwarz of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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The block method consists in usin, 
a special, conically-bored block o: 
iron or brass about 1 in. in diamete 
and 34 in. thick, flat top and botton 
In the top is a hole measuring abou: 
¥ in. in diameter which is squar 
shouldered with the top surface, an 
which penetrates to about ¥% in. be 
low the surface. From here dow: 
ward the '% in. hole rapidly ex 
pands, conically, to occupy about 
in. of the area of the bottom. 

To prepare for the block for se 
tioning use dry white or decolorize 
[ ray Twist the fibers into a long-tapered conica! 
wad, having a lead thread at the top and being large enough at th 
bottom to prevent passage, after compression, through the % in. hole 
at the top of the block. Insert the lead thread of the prepared wad oi 
fibers through the hole in the bottom of the block, out through the top. 
Then pull the fibers as firmly as possible into this conical hole, using 
square-pointed pliers to grasp the lead thread and to pull with. The 
trick is to get a firmly compressed solid core of fibers in the % in 
short tube near the top. The firmer this core the better is the section 
surface to be obtained later. The firmness prevents the threads from 
bending when the razor blade passes through the bunch of fibers. 


Fig. 2. Metal Fiber Holders. At Left, 

Empty Pair, Back and Front; at Right, 

Filled Pair, Back and Front; at Top, 
Filled Holder Ready for Cutting 


parallel threads of rayon. 


To cut the section, obtain new safety razor blades with protected back 
edge, such as Gem biades; hold the prepared block firmly in the fingers, 
but be careful to keep the ends of the fingers well below the top sur- 
face of the block. Then, holding the blade nearly parallel with the top 
and in contact with one edge of the bundle of fibers, right at the metal 
surface, draw the blade through the fibers along the metal surface with 
a single quick draw stroke. This should give a good square-cut surface 
of fiber ends at the level of the top of the block. Second strokes on the 
same core of thread are not very valuable for the preparation of the 
sections. Two or three draws, in different parts of the same blade, 
usually end the blade’s serviceability. 

To observe the cross-sections place the block on the stage of a micro- 
scope; light by having good daylight, or the light from an artificial 
illuminant, like a Silvermann illuminator (cost about $50) play on the 
top surface of the block and focus on the fiber ends. With ordinary 
forms of a compound microscope sufficient magnification may be ob- 
tained by using a 16mm. objective and a 10 or 20x eyepiece (about 
100-200). The maximum of service will be had with an 8mm. (or 21x) 
objective and the same eyepieces. As a rule exceptionally good cross- 
sectional appearances will be obtained suitable for visual study and 
for photographing through an attachable photomicrographic outfit like 
the Lucas or B & L K-100 model. Naturally one need not expect to 
have all fiber ends in exactly the same plane of focus for either visual 
study or photography. 

The advantages of this method are extreme speed, section made in 
1 to 2 minutes, fibers unchanged in appearance, physically or chemically. 
The method is not suitable for a tiny quantity of rayon nor for cream 
colored or darker colored yarns. Ojil-free fibers usually act the better. 


Sectioning by Paraffin 

The rapid method for sectioning by paraffin involves the following 
Coat yarn with binder, like solution USPX, by 
immersion into it for a few seconds under tension on a spring wire, then 
hanging to dry to a reasonable hardness in warm dry air. (Avoid 
excessively hard drying). When dry immerse for 2 or 3 minutes in 
paraffin wax held at a temperature of 1 or 2° F. above its melting point 
Then pull yarn out and plunge into ice water for a few seconds. Re- 
move, shake off water and repeat. By rapid alternate dips into the 
paraffin, followed by the ice water, a supporting block of paraffin can 
rapidly be built up around the fiber. When this is 4% in. or larger its 
ends may be cut square at right angles to the congaxis of the thread and 
cut into convenient lengths, as % in. One end of the portion of the 
block is fastened to a wooden rod of convenient length, by gentle melt- 
ing and pressing onto the end of the rod, followed by cooling in ice 
water. When cool cut sections as thinly as possible with a safety razor 
blade. Mount on a glass slide and warm very gently so as to soften 
wax and allow it to flatten onto glass. The section may then be examined 
through any microscope. 

Advantages of this method over the first is the possibility of using 
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any fiber in any color or condition. 
the possibility of using light coming 
up through the section instead of 
only that coming from the top, the 
ability to use chemical reagents for 
additional testing, the ease of mak- 
ing filament count in a single yarn 
and noting the ply structure, and 
distribution of ply about yarn axis. 

In studying the sections note the 
general shapes and the irregularity 
or smoothness of their outline, the 
uniformity in sizes of sections. With 
sized yarn by either method, fila- 
ment count is easily done. The 
identification of the manufacturer 
is best done by comparing section 
of unknown with the known sam- 
ples. Sections of standards may 
readily be prepared by either method 
of sectioning and kept on file 


Regenerated Celluloses 


_ Having eliminated animal fibers 
and acetate rayons from considera- 
tion by getting negative results to 
the above tests the next step is nitro 
or collodion rayons. 

(A) NITRO OR COLLODION 

RAYONS 

(1) Blue color with dipheny- 
lamine in strong sulphuric acid (1 
part by weight to 100 parts of acid). Moisten thread with water, squeeze 
out excess and drop the fiber into a small quantity of the cold reagent. 
An immediate blue color and soon a blue solution suggests nitro rayon 
or a nitrated rayon. If necessary, make section of yarn as by paraffin 
method. If section looks like viscose section, add this reagent to the 
section. The blue color often shows deepest in the outer edge of section 
and may fall off in intensity toward the center, when fiber is nitrated 
viscose. Nitro rayon section shows blue all over. The film of wax 
tends to reduce the speed of solution of the fiber sufficiently for 
examination. 


Fig. 3. Cross-Sectioning Block Set on 
Microscope Lighted with Silvermann 
Illuminator and Equipped with Lucas 


Photomicrographic Camera. This 

complete outfit is useful on account 

of speed, accuracy, and convenience 
in identifying and photographing 


(2) If needed, study the cross section against a standard. It 1s prac- 
tically impossible to give an adequate written description which will 
suffice to serve for one who has never seen the appearance for himself. 
It is relatively easy to obtain standard samples which when used are 
much more satisfactory. 

(3) Nitro rayon is more highly reactive with the silver sodium 
thiosulphate-caustic soda reagent than viscose rayon and gives a deeper, 
less bronzy brown. 

(B) VISCOSE RAYON Vs. CUPRAMMONIUM 

(1) With the acetate group of rayons eliminated practically by nega 
tive results in the burning test and in the solubility test in acetone acid, 
and with the nitro type taken care of by the diphenylamine reaction, 
there remains only viscose and cuprammonium types. 

One of the best methods to distinguish these two rayons appears to 
be the cross section appearances. In general, viscose rayons of different 
manufacturers have a great variety of shapes or sizes among themselves 
(which may’ be used for identifying both type and manufacturer, in 
comparison with standards), but they nearly, if not quite all, possess 
sharp pointed irregularities on the outline or circumference of the section. 
Cuprammonium rayons also seem to have a variety of shapes but in 
general are of a more regular or smooth outline. 


It is a necessary precaution to keep the standards used for comparison 
of sections absolutely up to date both as to shipment of a given manu- 
facturer’s product and of his new types or varieties of rayon, because 
cross sectional shapes are liable to change with variation in process. 


(2) For detailed identification of viscose the liberation of hydrogen 
sulfide by heating 5 or more grams of the sample in 100cc. of water and 
3ce. of pure sulphuric acid, contained in an Erlenmeyer flask. The top 
of the flask is covered with filter paper moistened with lead acetate 
solution, The flask is heated for 4 hours in a water bath during which 
time the hydrogen sulfide liberated reacts with the lead salt to form a 
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brown or black satin. Cuprammonium rayons give negative results, i. e 
no stain. 


With desulphured viscose rayons the test may be somewhat less pro- 
nounced than with the ordinary type. 

(3) The coloration produced by the Ag reagent may be of some value. 
When nitro silk is accounted for, viscose rayons may be recognized by 
the bronzy brown color. Samples showing little color or red brown are 
hard to classify; they may be cuprammonium or viscose. 

(4) Numerous dyestuffs have been suggested for service in identify- 
ing these rayons, but confidence in them is not very high. Comparisons 
with known standards is usually essential, but the principle of the test 
does not appear to be of general value because of lack of sharpness in 
distinction and liability for variations in results by different operators. 
_ One of the encouraging things for the beginners in rayon identification 
is knowledge of the fact that the initial unbounded confidence of those 
who are experienced in it, is so often shattered by the persistence with 
which samples show up which do not conform to normal results of tests, 
and the expert finds himself up a tree for thought. The accurate 
identification of a rayon is not necessarily an easy task. 


Dyeing and Finishing Knit Goods 





Preparation of the Cloth — Dyeing and 


Drying Temperatures — Calendering 


[' may be interesting to a good many dyers of rayon knit goods to 

read this article and see how their methods of. processing rayon 
fabrics compare with this writer’s. The knitting of rayon has reached 
cut until it embraces a vast number of fabrics. A few years ago one 
did not realize that rayon would be worn by men in the form of under- 
wear. It is with us today in such products, and is gaining in popularity 
more and more as time goes on. 

The manufacturers of rayon have brought their products to such a 
stage of perfection that the knitters are now able to turn out goods 
without encountering many of the troubles that existed not so long ago. 
In order for many fabrics to be salable they must be dyed and finished 
successfully. No matter how good the yarn is, or how well it has been 
knitted up into the fabric, the dyeing and finishing are responsible, in 
the final analysis, for the sale of the goods. 


Nobody wants a poorly 
dved or slovenly finished garment. 


The customer today is being 
educated in buying textiles, and if the quality isn’t there no powers of 
salesmanship can put the sales across the counter. 

It behooves the dyer to keep in mind that his aim is to put his best 
efforts and ability in turning out the best possible fabric with as little 
trouble as possible. The fabric which the dyer receives today is much 
easier to scour than that which came into his department a few years 
ago. Objectionable oils are used less and less. They are rapidly being 
replaced by other conditioning oils which are readily removed. 


Scour Before Storing 

For those who still must contend with the scouring of fabrics which 
have been treated with neatsfoot oil, it is well to keep in mind that the 
goeds should not be left lying around or stored for any length of time. 
Such practices are exceedingly detrimental to the knitted rayon, for 
oxidation of neatsfoot oil commences within a very short period. Once 
this has taken place it is almost impossible to dye the material evenly 

If it is necessary to store the goods, due to lack of dyeing orders, the 
goods should be given a preli-ainary scouring. The goods can be scoured 
by the use of a good heavy soap, made up with 7 z. of soap and 4 oz. 
of soda ash to the gallon. To prepare the soap, an iron or wooden 
tank can be used, connected up with a perforated steam pipe. If a 
500-gal. tank is used, fill it one-quarter full of water and weigh in 210 
Ibs. of palm olive fulling soap and 125 Ibs. of soda ash. Bring this to 
the boil and boil it for three hours. At the end of this time run in 
the water slowly and fill up, leaving the steam on. It is ready to use 
as soon as it has cooled sufficiently for safe handling. For a lot of 
goods weighing 120 or 130 lIbs., four or five parts of soap will produce 
a good soap bath. The pieces are run into the kettle and the water is 
brought up to the proper height, generally two-thirds from the top. 
The soap is then added, the steam turned on and brought right up to 
the boil for 30 min. All of the neatsfoot oil is not removed at this time, 
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hut enough is taken out to prevent any further injury to the material. 
lwo scourings are necessary and even under these conditions there 1s 
the chance of a trace of oil being left in the goods. 

ln washing off, hot water should be used. The kettle is kept running 
ad allowed to overflow through outlets on the sides. The oil rises to 
the top and is carried off through the outlets. Any scum adhering to 
It will 
\fter this, cold water can 
lf the goods are to be colored, this 


the sides must be cleaned off, otherwise it will produce stains. 
30 to 40 min, for the water to clear 


be used for cooling the goods 


take 
scouring operation is repeated. This second scouring will still bring 
ut considerable oil. 

With the exception of neatsfoot oil, practically all of the conditioning 
oils are easily removed from the goods. Some can readily be removed 
by running the goods in warm water. A general method, which it is 
safe to adhere to, is to use two per cent of any good neutral soap and 
one per cent of sodium triphosphate. 160° F. for 15 to 20 
min., and rinse off. The soap will leave the goods soft and lofty and 
will give them a nice handle. 


Scour at 


Dye ng Knit Fabries 
Qe should not experience much difficulty in dyeing rayon knit fabrics 


iiter they have been properly prepared. The dyeing of rayon fabrics 


or undergarments is generally done with direct colors. The shades 


e mostly light shades, flesh and peach predominating. Care should 


be used in selecting colors which will dye at the same temperature 
the dyeing temperature 1s 
The dyestuff is dissolved separately and strained, 
10 min. at 80 
The tem 


and the goods are 


nd exhaust equally well oy 
120° fF 


then added to the 


light shades, 
venerally 
dye kettle and the goods are run tor 


mad perhaps glaubersalt 1s added if necessary. 


perature is th ought up to 120° F. for 
unpled tor 


15 mu 

eood formula has been established, the goods 
ie first time 

‘or dart had dyeing is carried out similar to the dyeing ot 

15 to 30%, depending 

The temperature is raised to 160 to 170° F 


l’rolongine the dveing has a 


evht shades, but the glaubersalt is increased to 


mn the depth of shade 
tendency to impair the fabric, therefore it 


expedient that the shade be matched within a reasonable time 


Difficulties That Arise in Dveing 


Lhe ditheulties that arise dyeing are clietly some torm of uneveness 


Due care should 
be exercised in feeding on colors, because this point is where one 1s 
hable to Without the 
properties of the dyestuffs, it is a very eas 


Lhe dyer in most cases is responsible for this trouble 


experience trouble proper knowledge of the 


Inatter to produce uneven 


work Dvestutts have a great athnit for rayon at different tem 


peratures and it is well for the dyer to learn just how his colors behave 


at the various temperatures 


( 
It can readily be seen that if a color which exhausts at 120° Ir. is te 


a shade at a higher temperature in a dyebath containing glauber 


alt, this color is going to go on rather rapidly and = consequentl 


unevenly lf the situation is such that an addition has to be put on, 


i is safe policy to reduce the temperature of the bath and run off some 
rid of the salt. 
Before taking the goods out of the dyebath, make sure the trucks art 


{ the dye liquor to get 


clean. The goods are extracted and should be examined for stains before 


dyeing. Stains are easily removed while the goods are wet, but this is 


rather difficult after they are dried 


Drving and Finishing 
maintained around 90 to 100° | 

and lofty Poo 
to make the cloth harsh and \fter 
ind given a good steaming 
should be 


heat up 


In drying, the temperature should be 


By drving at th the eoods will be very soft 


Is temperature 


much heat has a tendency raspy 
drying, the vo calender 


to mnprove the ti i r rolls far enough away 


rom much It is 


will not too 


calender with the rolls just warm 
steam The cooler the cloth is treated 
will be in every respect. 


finish, one 


fig soap. This is a standard soap 
\tter 
ialf of one 


dveing, drop half the 


SOA), 


per cent ot 


reviouslv dissolved Run the good r a few minutes and remove 


hem from the soap bat This method will produce a finish which its 


ery difficult to obtain wi 


he aper 1m 


The cost is not prohibitiv 


1 fact, it isc 
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Rayon-Pile Transparent Velvet 


Cause of the Streakiness That 


Results in Loss to Manufacturers 
By James Chittick 


ANY manufacturers have been sorely troubled, and much loss has 
been experienced, by streakiness in rayon-pile transparent velvets. 
In these fabrications the foundation warp is usually of a fine-sized, two- 
ply cotton yarn. The pile warp will be made of rayon and the filling 
will be a fine-sized silk yarn, such as two-thread organzine, or three- 
thread crepe twist. The reason that some manufacturers favor the crepe 
twist is not because it is desired to give a crepey character to the fabric. 
lut because the roughness of the yarn will counteract any tendency to 
slippage. It is fair to say, however, that with a reasonable pickage in 
the cloth a fabric woven with an organzine filling and with a proper 
amount of warp should not give any trouble from slipping. 

\ccording to the regularity of the yarn used for warp, there may be, 
and usually is, more or less streakage warpwise, but the main trouble 
from streakiness is in the crosswise direction. ‘This in many tabrics 1s 
very accentuated, the peculiar nature of the finished material stressing 
this feature in a way that would not by any means be so apparent on 
heavier kinds of pile-fabric structures. 


Major Cause of Defect 

. lhe major cause of this aspect is to be found in variations in the size 
ot the yarn employed in the filling. When a typical damage of the kind 
referred to is inspected, it will be noted that where the material shows 
light-colored cross streaks, the pile will be shorter, and, in the darker 
streaks, the pile will be longer. Ii such a cloth is laid out on a table 
under a little stretch, and the face is dampened and brushed with a 
sponge lengthwise, this difference in the height of the pile and consequent 
thickness of the cloth across the piece in the varying dark and light 
streaks is quite observable. 

In such goods the pile warp is fed off by mechanical means in such a 
way that practically an exact length of pile warp is furnished for each 
pick, and therefore it might be objected that, as the length of pile for all 
picks is the same and the goods are cut uniformly in the same manner, 
all the pile would be of the same height. When a cloth showing such 
irregularities of height of pile is put on the shear and sheared to an 
absolute uniformity of height of pile, this cross streakiness will still 
| ersist. 

The explanation of this appearance is to be found in the following 
fact: When the pile warp interlaces with a relatively thick pick the spread 
of the projecting pile ends is greater, and with a thin pick it 
hat is, the pile, when cut, assumes in effect a shape approximately 
like the letter U, so with the thicker filling the upright portions of the 
U are further apart than with the thinner filling. When the weaving 
takes place there is a greater stretch, or strain, put upon the pile warp 
when it is passing around the thicker filling threads than when it passes 
around the thinner filling threads, and although the distance apart of the 
two cloths in the loom and the length of pile extending between them 
will be practically the same when the cutting takes place, yet those pile 


is less 


threads which are under this heavier strain will promptly contract in 
length as compared with the pile ends that pass around the thinner 


threads. Thus this variation in height comes into being 


Light and Dark Effects 

In addition to this difference in height, there is the fact that the longer 
pile, owing to its greater absorption of light, will take on a darker aspect 
than the shorter pile, and where the tufts of pile are spread further 
apart, and the density is correspondingly less, a lighter aspect will be 
given to that part of the fabric. This is the reason why, when such 
cloth has been sheared to a uniform finished height of pile, this 
streakiness of light and dark bands will continue. 


cross 


lf at a portion of the fabric where such variations occur the pile 


should all be carefully picked out from, say, a square inch or so of 
surface, the foundation cloth will usually appear quite regular to the eve 
If at such a place, also, where the pile has been removed, the warp 


threads were cut crossways, say for an inch at one end of the picked 
out place, and also at the other end, and the warp threads were carefully 


drawn out so as to leave nothing but the foundation filling threads in 
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that area, and the size of the filling yarn was carefully inspected, little 
or no variation in size would be apparent to the eye. 

A determination as to the variation in size of the filling thread can 
only be made accurately by selecting a place in the cloth where a dark 
cross stripe sharply abuts on a light cross stripe. If the cloth is then 
carefully cut across at the junction of these two darker and lighter places, 
and as many threads as possible, whether they be half a dozen or a dozen 
or more, are carefully removed from the cloth, and are weighted, it will 
invariably be found that the filling at the lighter places weighs substan- 
tially more, and is therefore correspondingly thicker than the filling at 
the darker places. Such variations in size might not be very great from 
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a commercially considered standpoint; that is, there might only be 
differences of say 10 to 20% in a yarn that was fairly regular, and 
which under ordinary circumstances would give little or no trouble. 

With the fine closely sheared structure of these transparent velvets, 
however, relatively small differences in the size of the yarn may cause 
great variation in the aspect of the finished goods. Therefore, whether a 
manufacturer is using a crepe twist or an organzine or a cotton yarn for 
his filling, it is vitally important that every effort be made to secure a 
filling material that will have the absolute minimum of variation in 
size. Otherwise, he will invite serious loss from the large percentage of 
seconds that will be produced. 


Modern Methods and Trends in Processing 
Cotton-Rayon Woven Fabrics 





Desizing, Scouring, Bleaching, 


Dyeing, and 


Finishing Cotton Piece-Goods with Rayon Effects 
By Winn W. Chase 


ITH the increased use of cotton-rayon piece goods, the bleach- 
ing, dyeing, and finishing of these fabrics has assumed greater 
importance. In the present article it is proposed, therefore, to 
. outline the modern practice in processing cotton-rayon woven 
fabrics. 

Four types of rayon are in common use, and one or more of these 
may be found in conjunction with cotton. The so-called regenerated 
cellulose rayons ; namely, viscose, nitrocellulose, and cuprammonium, are 
somewhat similar to each other in physical and chemical properties, but 
each variety differs from the others in its affinity for the various classes 
of dyestuffs. Celanese, a cellulose acetate rayon, has entirely different 
characteristics from the other types. Preliminary to any treatment of 
the fabric, a knowledge of what particular rayon is present is necessary, 
therefore, if satisfactory results are to be obtained. 

It is recognized that the tensile strength of rayon, especially when 
wet, is much less than that of cotton, and it is important to avoid rough 
handling and any great amount of tension in processing goods contain- 
ing this fiber. Following this idea, the modern trend is to carry out a 
sequence of operations in the same apparatus without intermediate 
drying. 

Celanese is saponified by alkalies, losing in weight, strength, and 
luster; so far as possible excess alkalinity should be avoided in baths 
ior its treatment, although the maintenance of low temperatures or the 
addition of protective colloids to the liquor will minimize the action of 
the alkali. High temperatures in drying will damage celanese and 
extreme heat in the wet state will cause it to lose luster. It is said that 
the resistance to delustering by hot baths is increased by the addition 
to the bath of such inorganic salts as magnesium sulphate or ammonium 
sulphate; a more certain method is to keep the temperature of all solu- 
tions below 180°F. 

Desizing Goods 

While it is possible to obtain a good bleach without first desizing, it 
will be found that if rayon-effect goods are given a preliminary treat- 
ment with a diastase compound, the dyeing will be more uniform and 
the finished goods softer in feel. Whenever a soft finish is desired, it 
is recommended that the goods be thoroughly desized with diastafor, 
degomma, rapidase, polyzime, or some other suitable compound. Desiz- 
ing may be carried out on the jig or in the slack washer, or the goods 
may be impregnated with the diastase solution on a mangle and after- 
wards washed on the jig or slack washer. The amount of diastase 
required will vary according to the strength of the product, the con- 
struction of the goods, and the degree of sizing, but 5 pounds to 100 
gallons will usually prove sufficient. 

The most efficient temperature for desizing varies with the different 
products and, as lower or higher temperatures retard or prevent the 
action, the proper temperature to be maintained should be ascertained 
irom the manufacturer of the particular diastase which is used. When 
the starch and dextrine has been rendered soluble (usually 30 to 60 
ininutes) the fabric should be thoroughly washed with hot water. 

Scouring Operations 
Cotton fabrics containing rayon effects are sometimes boiled in the 


kier, but more frequently are scoured in slack washers, ordinary jigs, 
or specially designed scouring machines. An efficient scouring bath for 
fabrics containing viscose or other regenerated cellulose consists of 5 
pounds Turkey red oil, 5 pounds olive oil chip soap, and 1 pound of 
soda ash to each 100 gallons of water. The temperature of the bath is 
maintained at 180° to 210°F. and the cloth scoured for 1 to 2 hours. 
After scouring the goods are rinsed well with hot water and, if a chemic 
bleach is to be employed, then with cold water. Monopole soap is some- 
times substituted for Turkey red oil in scouring and trisodium phos- 
phate used in place of soda ash. 

In treating fabrics which contain celanese the temperature of the bath 
should not exceed 175°F., and a neutral soap should be employed; soda 
ash or other strong alkalies should be omitted from the liquor. Small 
amounts of ammonia or Celascour may be employed without diminish- 
ing the luster. Soft water is essential, as with hard water insoluble 
soaps of lime or magnesium will be formed which will cling to the 
fabrics; these impurities are difficult to remove and are liable to reduce 
the luster of the rayon and cause uneven dyeing of the goods. 

Bleaching Processes 

When the fabric is to be dyed in dark or medium shades bleaching 
is seldom required, but for the production of whites and light or brilliant 
shades it is necessary to bleach the goods. As a rule the same apparatus 
used for scouring may be utilized for bleaching. The chemic method 
of bleaching is usually employed, although the peroxide method is some- 
times favored, and the permanganate bleach has some adherents. When 
the chemic process is employed it is recommended to use soda chemic 
(sodium hypochlorite) rather than lime chemic (calcium hypochlorite ). 
Some bleachers, however, report that they are using the latter product 
with good results and that they find the lime chemic somewhat more 
active than the other. 

Fabrics containing viscose, nitrocellulose, and cuprammonium rayons 
are treated for 1 to 2 hours at 65 to 70° F., 
2 to 3 


in sodium hypochlorite at 


Tw., then washed, soured, washed, antichlored with sodium 
When present the 


made slightly acid with acetic acid before 


bisulphite, and again washed. celanese is chemic 
should be neutralized or 
using. \ strength of one-quarter degree Tw. is recommended, but 
when necessary to produce a good bleach considerably stronger solutions 
may be used. 

When the peroxide bleach is employed the fabric after scouring is 
treated at 175 to 185° F. for 2 
diluted to a strength of about 2 volumes and made slightly alkaline with 
sodium silicate. After the bleaching is completed the goods are rinsed 
well with warm water. In the case of celanese, ammonia is used for 


neutralizing the peroxide and the temperature kept below 175° | 


to 6 hours with hydrogen peroxide 


Sodium hypochlorite is not recommended for bleaching fabrics con 
taining tubize (nitrocellulose), but may be used if carefully controlled ; 
it is directed in bleaching with peroxide not to exceed a temperature 
of 150° F. 

It is stated that on tubize the permanganate method of bleaching, 
if handled correctly, gives satisfactory results with no weakening of 
One bleacher using permanganate on other types of rayon 


the fiber. 
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says that he gets a half bleached fabric, suitable for dyeing light shades. 
at less cost and without detrimental effect. For 100 pounds of goods 
a bath is prepared containing about 1% pound of potassium perman- 
ganate and '% pint of sulphuric acid; the goods are worked in this 
solution for 15 minutes at 110° F., rinsed in water, treated for another 
15 minutes in a bath containing % pound of sodium bisulphite and % 
pint of sulphuric acid, and again washed. The chief drawback to the 
permanganate method is the difficulty of controlling the rate of decom- 
position of the permanganate, as too rapid decomposition will cause 
tendering of the fabric. 
Dyeing Fabrics 

‘The direct colors are used to a large extent in dyeing fabrics con- 
taining regenerated cellulose rayon, but when necessary the developed 
basic, naphthol, sulphur, and vat colors may be employed. Considerable 
research has been conducted both by the manufacturers and users of 
dyestuffs on the application of the various classes of dyestuffs to 
rayon, and while more study is necessary there are some principles 
which have been fairly well established. It is quite generally known, 
for example, that nitrocellulose rayon has less affinity for substantive 
colors and more affinity for basic colors than has viscose, while the 
cuprammonium rayon has a greater affinity for the substantive dyes 
and less for the basic colors than has either of the other two types. 
Celanese, on the other hand, has little affinity for most of the direct 
colors and while it may be dyed with the basics, a few acid colors, and 
some of the chrome colors, the narrow range of shades obtained and 
the unsatisfactory fastness qualities of the dyed fabric leave much 
to be desired. lor those reasons special dyes for cellulose acetate 
have been developed and these are used almost exclusively. 

Perhaps the best known of these dispersion dyes, as they are called, 
are the S.R.A. colors. These dyes are made from some of the same 
bases as the vat colors, and the shades produced on celanese are as fast 
to light and washing as those produced on cotton by some of the vat 
colors. The dispersion colors dye celanese direct and need no addition 
of salt or acid to the bath. 

Courtaulds, Ltd., have published the results of their research on the 
determination of the suitability of direct cotton dyestuffs for the dyeing 
of viscose. Their tests showed remarkable differences in the affinity 
for viscose possessed by the various direct dyes; some colors show the 
maximum athnity at 6&8 I., becoming less as the temperature is raised ; 
other dyestuffs show the minimum affinity at 68 
to a maximum at 194° F. 
to 140° F. 


atures. 


F., becoming greater 
; and still other dyes show a maximum at 122 
with the affinity decreasing at both higher and lower temper- 
More important, it was proved that those dyestuffs which show 
a maximum affinity for viscose at 68° F., give the most even dyeings 
in large scale production on commercial viscose; while dyestuffs with 
a maximum affinity at 194° F. give the most uneven results. It was 
brought out that in choosing colors for compound shades it is important 
to select dyestuffs which go on the fiber at the same rate and tempera- 
ture. These conclusions do not mean, however, that the colors possessing 
the greatest affinity at 68° FP, 
perature, 


must necessarily be applied at this tem- 
This test, which is called the “temperature range test,’ super- 
cedes the capillary test formerly used to determine the suitability of 
direct dyes for viscose 
Dyeing Equipment 

\ccording to the construction of the fabric and the class of dyestutf 
to be employed, cotton-rayon goods may be dyed on the padder, jig, 
continuous, or reel machine. Recent improvements in machinery for 
dyeing includes all-metal becks and jigs of 


~ 


monel metal construction, 
equipped with ball bearings and a new type positive control clutch. 
Direct colors are usually applied to goods of firm weave on the padder 
or jig according to the shade required, while light or fragile fabrics 
are dyed in the reel machine. 
the usual 


Cotton-viscose fabrics are dyed with basic 
manner after first mordanting; Katanol is _pre- 
ferred for mordanting as it eliminates the harsh feel imparted to rayon 
by tannic acid and antimony salts. 


cok TS in 


The basic colors produce light 
and medium shades on tubize without mordanting. Cellulose acetate 
rayon, according to D.R.P. No. 444,961, may be dyed with basic colors 
with the addition of not more than 5 pounds of a sulphocyanide to 100 
gallons of liquor to produce shades fast to rubbing. 

lhe use of formic acid to replace acetic or suiphuric acid in dyeing 
cotton-rayon fabrics with basic colors has been proposed. It is asserted 
that 2% of formic acid will do the same amount of dyeing as 10 to 25% 


of acetic acid, give better exhaustion of the color, promote more level 
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dyeing, and eliminate the vinegary odor sometimes noticed on finished 
fabrics dyed with the addition of acetic acid; it is also said that while not 
as deleterious to the fiber, formic acid will produce dyeing as fast as 
those obtained with sulphuric acid. 

Fabrics containing celanese are often cross-dyed in contrasting shades 
by dyeing the cellulose acetate with dispersion colors and the cotton 
with direct, developed, sulphur, or vat colors. Two recent developments 
of note in cross-dyeing are, first, the addition of a protective colloid 
such as glue, gelatine, or Protectol to baths containing sulphur dye- 
stuffs to protect the celanese from the saponifying action of the sodium 
sulphide ; and secondly, the production of two-tone effects with the same 
degree of luster by cross-dyeing celanese-cotton fabrics in which the 
celanese has first been delustered by treatment with aqueous solutions 
at temperatures over 185° F. 


Drying Treatment 

In fabrics containing rayon, and particularly celanese, crease marks 
are liable to result from squeezing or mangling. Mangling, therefore, 
is not recommended and, except in the case of crepes, cotton-rayon mix- 
tures are preferably extracted at full width. Two types of machines 
for this purpose are now on the market; one of these, the horizontal 
roll piece goods extractor, is designed to take the rolls of cloth as they 
come from the jig or padder; the other, a vacuum extractor, subjects 
the cloth to a uniform moisture-removing suction at full width. 

Low temperatures and the proper control of humidity are necessary 
if the best results are to be obtained in drying cotton-rayon fabrics. 
lligh temperatures may cause harshness of the rayon and with celanese 
brittleness, delustering, or glazing. While it is possible to dry some 
constructions of cloth with rayon effects on ordinary revolving dry cans, 
this procedure is not entirely satisfactory. Drying on the tenter frame 
is sometimes resorted to, but some prefer to use cell dryers heated 
with steam coils, or a circulating current of warm air, and equipped with 
automatic temperature and humidity controls. 


Finishing Trends 

In finishing cotton-rayon fabrics there are two distinct trends. In 
one case preservation of the luster of the rayon and softness of the 
fabric are desired, and in the other it is aimed to get away from the 
natural high gloss of rayon and produce a more subdued luster nearer 
to that of real silk. 

When preservation of the luster is required it is imperative in finish- 
ing to avoid the use of large amounts of starches or oils which are liable 
to coat the rayon effect thus diminishing the luster of the fiber. In 
place of these products transparent materials such as gelatine, gum 
tragasol, Irish moss, and glycerine may be employed. When oils -:or 
emulsions are needed to obtain a soft finish, neatsfoot oil or olive oil 
softener are often used. 

Delustering Rayon 

Four methods of delustering rayon described by Mullin and Strib- 
ling are: 

(1) In the manufacture of rayon by the addition of suitable material 
to the spinning solution or to the precipitating bath. 

(2) On finished goods by the formation of insoluble precipitates on 
or in the fiber. 

(3) On finished goods by altering the surface of the fiber by means of 
sizing materials,or by mechanical processes. 

(4) Special processes (heat or alkali) on celanese. 

For treating cotton fabrics containing regenerated cellulose rayon to 
produce a delustered or souple finish the following methods have been 
proposed: The first method consists of precipitating aluminum salts on 
the fiber by saturating the goods with a 2% 


solution of aluminum sul- 
phate and then passing them without rinsing into a 1% solution of olive 
oil soap at 140°F. In place of aluminum salts, barium sulphate may be 
precipitated by passing the material through a 2% solution of either 
sulphuric acid or glauber salt and then, without rinsing, treat for 20 to 
30 minutes at 150°F. in a 3 to 5% solution of barium chloride. Another 
method recommended is the regular tin-phosphate-silicate weighting 
process used for real silk; it is said that rayon treated by this method is 
weighted to a somewhat greater extent than is natural silk and at the 
same time the rayon assumes the appearance of weighted real silk. 

A process similar to the scrooping method for real silk consists in 
treating the cloth in a cold bath of lactic or formic acid and then, without 
rinsing, enter into a bath containing about 3 pounds of olive oil soap to 
100 gallons of water; the addition of gelatine to the soap bath is said 
to enhance the effect. Dilute mineral acids such as hydrochloric acid 
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are sometimes used for reducing luster, usually with unsatisfactory 
results, but monochloracetic acid in strengths up to 10% has been em- 
ployed abroad. Heberlein & Company, B.P. 264,529, have patented 
processes for the delustering of rayon with caustic soda solutions of 
mercerizing strength or with sulphuric acid of over 42°Be. with the 
addition of alcohols, formaldehyde, and ammonium salts to limit the 
swelling action. Luster may also be reduced mechanically by treatment 
of the fabric with a slightly abrasive powder such as calcium carbonate. 

Celanese can be delustered by working goods containing this fiber for 
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30 to 60 minutes in water heated to temperatures above 185° F.; the 
addition of small amounts of soda ash to the bath aids in delustering. 
Mullin states that a delustered or “egg shell” finish with excellent effects 
may be obtained on celanese by treating the fabric for about 45 minutes 
in a bath containing about 2 pounds olive oil soap, 5 pounds Turkey 
red oil, and 4% pound soda ash. 

For calendering cotton-rayon piece goods a three-bow] silk calender is 
sometimes used. Recently several new types of machinery designed 
especially for finishing rayon piece goods have been introduced. 


Science Offers Increasingly Powerful Weapons for the 
Attack on Rayon Research Problems 





Progress Measured by the Degree to Which 
Industry Utilizes W hat Science Has to Give 
By Edward R. Schwarz, S.B., A.T.I. 


AYON, despite its vaunted novelty, is no new thing. The large- 
scale production of it, and the reaiization of its manifold uses, 
however, are new. Although millions of pounds are manu- 
factured annually, rayon is not yet thoroughly understood, and 

it remains for modern science to attack the problem of complete under- 
standing with every means at its command. 

Regarded from the standpoint of years of service to mankind, rayon 
will be recognized as the baby of the family of textile fibers. In several 
repects this is fortunate. Since it is a man-made filament, it is amenable 
to control in all its many phases, and, moreover, having been developed 
in modern times, its producers have the advantage of the knowiedge 
provided through modern science. The perfection of its progress and 
achievements will be measured by the degree to which the industry utilizes 
what science has to give. Great strides have been made scientifically in 
the last few years, and only a prophet of much foresight and great 
courage can outline the triumphs of the future. Slowly men are getting 
a start on the solution of the age-old mystery of the nature of matter, 
and in their efforts a vast array of discoveries is being assembled. Many 
of these discoveries have applications to rayon, the importance of which 
is not dreamed of, 

In the early days of science, reliance was largely on the five senses, 
and any problems whose solution could not be obtained by their unaided 
use were extremely likely to remain unsolved. Today these same senses 
are invaluable, but they are no longer without assistance. The rayon 
manufacturer, salesman, or user who fails to fully appreciate this fact in 
terms of up-to-date knowledge has no one but himself to blame for much 
lack of success. The human touch is made supersensitive by means of 
delicate mechanisms, while human strength has been enormously increased 
by powerful machines. Not only have these devices been developed in 
capacity and broadened in scope, but science has rendered them more 
and more susceptible to precise control. 

What Microscope Shows 

Rayon fiber, which appears to the naked eye as a filament of cobweb 
fineness—so fine as to be invisible in certain light—is seen under the 
microscope as a broad strand of unique conformation. By the use of 
proper accessories, almost any desired measurement may be made upon 
it. The number, spacing, and characteristics of the surface markings, 
which will surely affect the luster of the finished goods, can be obtained. 
Che shape and area of the cross-section, and from this, the density of 
the material can be found. The use of polarized light shows a great 
leal of value about the molecular or atomic structure. The effects of 
chemicals can be quantitatively studied. Dye penetration can be measured. 
Yarn deformation due to calendering, etc., can be shown. In brief, the 
inicroscope and its accessory equipment open up a most fruitftl field of 
investigation. 

To even attempt to outline what electricity, and the modern progress 
n this line can mean to the rayon industry would call for an article in 
tself. Suffice it to say that it is as a right hand to the scientist and 
inanufacturer alike. It furnishes uniform speed and steady power for 
ll the machinery of rayon manufacture, and likewise, can furnish the 
‘nergy to operate apparatus for determining the strength of single rayon 

laments. In this connection it not only operates the machine but is 
the agent for the precise determination of the units of load applied. It 





serves to energize the X-ray tube, by means of which a yet unknown 
«mount of data of first importance to the industry may be obtained. 
Double Refraction of Light 

For many years it has been known that cellulose causes double refrac- 
tion of light and must possess some crystalline characteristics. The study 
of doubly refractive materials in the form of chemical crystals and 
minerals in rock sections, has been carried out for a long time by means 
of a special polarizing microscope known as a petrographical instrument. 
Similar work for textile fibers, including rayon, has been only incom- 
pleteiy investigated. The possibilities offered in this direction are many. 
Light, in passing through the polarizing microscope and the object to be 
examined, shows the material in a remarkably beautiful array of colors, 
although the specimen itself may be naturally colorless. Differences in 
thickness, and in mechanical strain produce changes in these colors which 
are possible of interpretation with comparative ease. Differences in the 
shape of cross sections can be plotted without cutting the fiber, and 
measurements of index of refraction are comparatively simple. 

The changes in coloration due to strain are being extensively used in 
the stress analyses of structural members not susceptible of mathematical 
treatment. Models are carefully built to exact scale of some material 
such as celluloid, which when subjected to strain will show coloration in 
polarized light. The textile technologist has no need to bother with a 
scale model, since his material is ready for test just as it is. It should be 
quite possible to arrange a polarizing microscope in such a manner as 
to be focused on a rayon yarn or filament, while the latter was being 
progressively strained by 
a series of known loads; 
applied electrically, hy- 
draulically, or mechani- 
cally. Just what the 
effects of changing hu- 
midity in the atmosphere, 
and of absorption of 
moisture to the point of 
saturation in water were, 
are thus made visible. 

\ccording to Dr. G. L. 
Clark who has done some 
research in this country 
on the structure’ of 
rayons—“The field of 
practical X-ray examina- 
tion of textile fibers for 
information concerning 
uniformity, dyeing, heat, 
light ageing, effects of 
chemical reagents and 
laundering, etc., is_ still 
practically untouched but 
promises much for the 
textile industry.” R. O 
Herzog, leading foreign 
exponent of textile ap- 


Fig. 1. Old Tensile Tester for Yarn, as 

Illustrated in 1888. Contrast this device 

with the modern electrically operated testers 
and with optical and X-ray apparatus 













icatiol § X-ray analysis, had the following to say at the Spring 
eeting of the British Textile Institute, held this year in Cologne 







Besides the working medium which has advanced our knowledge in 
spheres (physics and chemistry ), namely, the examination by means 
X-rays. the application of newer—particularly optical—methods 
ars to be necessary.’ 


Itilizing a beam of X\-rays—similar to the beam of light, but having a 


ve-leneth about 1/6000 as great as yellow light 






it 1S possible to photo 











raph the diffraction diagrams for rayons. Ordinary light may be 
iffracted by means ot a ruled erating of closely spaced lines on a piece 
‘lass or metal. X-rays are so short that they will pass through such 
rating without being affected, just as light—to give a crude illustration 


would pass through a picket fence 


Che regular arrangement of atoms 







iyers in a crystalline substance, however, serves as a diffraction grat 
ng for the X-ray beam, and a definite diagram results, from which the 
| and by means of which 
hanges in the spacing due to chemical rearrangement, swelling, etc., may 
be seen. Tension during the spinning results in a degree of orientation or 
“lining up’ of the 


may be accurately calculated 


itomic spacing 






micells, and this more or less regular arrangement 







results in the so-called “fiber diagram.”’ 
Asbestos taken 


may |x as the perfect fiber, while the ravons show 
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hig. 2. Polarizing Microscope. This instru- 
ment is inexpensive and extremely valuable for 
many textile determinations. 
equipment ts interchangeable 
condenser, and the large rotating stage makes 
measurement of twist angle, etc., 
lt is typical of modern laboratory 
for the study of textile problems 
re search 


The polarizing 
with standard 








very easy 
apparatus 


and fo 













SS ee 


impertect fibering. The definite arrangement of the spots at the 


tig. J shows the points of bombardment of X-rays, diverted from 
their straight path by the structure of the fiber 
\t the right is shown a definite enlargement of the annular rings which 






crystalline asbestos 






ndicates a certain degree of orientation in this sample of viscose rayon 
Changes in the degree of 





“lining-up” should have an effect upon the 
physical properties of the filament. Such research as that to which this 
lann 7 . . . 

eads 1s well worth while, and apparatus and technique are constantly 


being developed for its further pursuit. 








here are many practical problems which can be studied advantage 
usly by one or more of 





the above methods. 





These methods may be 
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ASBESTOS Qe 
X-Ray Diffraction Diagrams (Fiber Axis Vertical - 
Molybdenum Radiation) Courtesy of Research 


Laboratory of Applied Chemistry, M.I.T. 





Fig. 3. Typical X-Ray Fiber Diagrams for Asbestos and Viscose. Ex-ray equip. 
ment is making clearer the fundamental structure of the textile fibers, and ex- 
plaining many of the results of physical and chemical treatment. A striking 
example of what modern science can offer in aid of textile research. 





taken as quite typical of the sort of thing placed by science at the dis- 
posal of the textile technologist, as soon as he realizes the tremendous 
assistance they can afford him. Various investigators have noticed the 
‘act that at least viscose and acetate, and probably the other rayons, show 
the change in tensile strength and stretch at a point part way between the 
condition of saturation in water and a state of “air dryness.” During 
this period, which may last for some minutes, the material has a very 
much lower stretch than at any other time in its drying. Tus it would 
appear that if rayon in processes such as tentering is subjected to strain 
and drying simultaneously, there is a grave danger of damage being done, 
because of the “brittleness” of the fiber. 


There have been many cases of this nature. In one which came to 
the attention of the writer, a spray of water had to be introduced part 
way down the tenter to prevent this condition. Just what happens here 
is not understood. Various theories have been advanced, but as far as 
the writer is aware, none have been substantiated by any real investiga- 
tion. The use of modern equipment and procedure in the light of the 
latest scientific knowledge should result in the complete explanation. 





Men and Equipment 


In the scope of such an article as this, it is manifestly impossible to 
touch upon more than two or three specific instances. It should not be 
supposed, therefore, that the developments of particular interest in con 
nection with rayons are limited to those discussed here. What have been 
mentioned were selected as representative of what may be expected t: 
be useful tools for the textile laboratory. No longer is the well equipped 
textile laboratory complete with only its complement of testing machines, 
scales, oven, etc. Optical equipment of varied nature, electrical measut 
X-ray, spectrophotometric apparatus, etc., must 
There is therefore sure to be a demand for men with 
technical training in physics and chemistry, and with a knowledge of the 
peculiar problems of the textile industry to handle the equipment 
efficiently. 


Ing devices, 
included. 


also. be 


Our universities are ready to train such men as soon as the 
industry will demand their services, and make it evident that it will be 
a service with a future. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for 
example, has already laid the ground work for such a course. 


The increasingly powerful and, at the same time, accurate and delicat: 
instruments and processes made available by modern research in physics 
mechanics, and chemistry, should be utilized fully by the textile industry 
and therefore by the manufacturers and users of rayon. Not only wil 
valuable fundamental data be accumulated, but practical problems o! 
production and handling will be solved. In the hands of 
workers discoveries of inestimable value will be made. 


far-seein; 
let us continu 
to use the senses with which we are naturally endowed, but let us not 
fail also to complement them with the best assistance which science ca! 
provide. To do less is to handicap the progress and successful use of 
the first great man-made fiber—which itself is the direct result of science 
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Great Future for Staple Fiber in Production of 


New ‘Types 
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Foundation Laid for Widening Field 


Of Artificial Fibers—New Qualities 


By a British Correspondent 


HE big and healthy baby of the textile fiber family—rayon— 
at its present rate of growth is making striking progress 
toward maturity, if the production of some other fibers denotes 
full-growth. It is estimated that in only ten years from now 

the amount produced of the newer fiber will equal the production of 
grease wool—2,000,000 tons. Beyond that it is probably unwise to 
prophesy, but one’s own impressions remain. 

Rayon is considered to be more than a decorative fiber, and recent 
efforts have been in the direction of making it a dependable “clothing” 
fiber, with attractive qualities for selling and display, handle more in 
accord with soft, fine wool, “air spaces” in yarn to give heat-retaining 
properties, and durability when given hard wear in workshop or office. 
The early uses of rayon were purely artistic and in that capacity this 
fiber helped to sell many fabrics that were composed mostly of other 
textile materials. Now, articles of clothing of all classes and for all 
garments are being produced from 100% rayon (men’s suitings and 
overcoatings alone excluded), and each year these are proving to be 
more durable and satisfactory. 

Rayon suffers somewhat in its origin. Some people sneeringly refer to 
to it as “wood pulp.” But rayon has lived down many fallacies, so 
that the use of the word at the moment conjures up huge forests, gigantic 
factories, highly skilled technically trained foremen and workers, monied 
directors, and good dividends. 

Tremendous Opportunities in New Fields 

Rayon yarns and fabrics are still largely of the highly lustered class, 
though it is felt that as an artificial wool it would have a great use and a 
great sale. The first makers of rayon aimed at producing an imitation 
silk. This was commendable in view of the pleasing nature and high 
value of the material. However, the uses of silk are limited, and if 
rayon were to be an artificial or imitation silk only, the amount at present 
produced would more than meet requirements. To substitute for wool, 
(a fiber with greater demands) or to replace cotton in the latter’s 
highest employment after bleaching and mercerizing will, if successful 
open up markets of almost unlimited expanse, and enable rayon to be- 
come the world’s leading textile fiber. In doing this, the material will 
outgrow the name by which it is known in England—artificial silk. 

In the imitation of silk, the filament yarns in character and in method 
of production are the nearest that can be imagined to silk. If anything 
needs to be said further on this point, it is that the imitation has been 
too good and a less successfully lustered fiber would be more serviceable 
to the industry. In the imitation or substitution for worsted, woolen, 
and cotton yarns, a different kind of material and another method of 
processing are necessary. 

In making artificial silk, the silkworm method of manufacture was 
copied ; the natural method and the synthetic had many points in cOmmon. 
If it is desired to produce synthetic “wool,” it would be difficult if not 
impossible to copy the sheep as to method, though not so difficult to 
attain a similar result. However, rayon manufacturers have concluded 
that to spin the yarn, then cut it up into wool fiber lengths of four, six, 

ir nine inches, or cotton fiber lengths of one to one and one-half inches, 
is to obtain tolerable imitations of these natural fibers. 
New Qualities Needed 

But length is probably one of the least important of the properties 

assessed by textile fibers; at least from almost all standpoints but the 
manipulative. Before rayon can substitute for the better known fibers, 

. closer resemblance in every way will be necessary. The luster must be 

uppressed, the handle softened, and the fiber made more resistant to 
rubbing and temperature and humidity changes. Its appearance must 

e given a lessened look of “artificiality.” By doing this, by approxi- 

nating in close degree to the attributes of natural fibers, and by “coming 

n at a price,” rayon will continue its conquest of the textile world. 


The cut fibers, “fibro” or “vistra,” are received by the spinner in 
splendidly arranged condition, all fibers the same length and packed 
neatly (on account of easy transit) in tied-up bundles. To obtain con s 
tinuity of length again, since “cutting” has destroyed that feature, is now 
the immediate aim of the spinner. The arrangement of fibers is dis 
turbed by the rough and tumble of the garnett machines and cards, yet 
from the latter a sliver is obtained in which can be seen yarn possibilities 

The carded slivers are combed to remove minor blemishes incident on 
carding, and further processes draw out the thick sliver to roving from 
which yarn can be produced. Now what has been gained by this chang: 
from filament to spun yarn? Attributes which it is desired shall be in 
the finished cloth. A new arrangement of fibers in the yarn, embracing 
more air spaces, giving outstanding fibers, incorporating twist, each of 
which jointly and severally swell the yarn diameters for the counts 
and produce, when woven, cloths of superior handle and warmth, yet 
brighter than either cotton or wool in appearance. Nor is this all, for 
blended with the other fibers, economic piece-dyeing lends effects of 
superlative attraction and selling assistance in the retail stores. Readers 
may say, “we have heard or read of all this before; is that the conclusio1 
of the matter”? No. All possibilities have not yet been achieved, nor 
even a good start made on them. 


New Fiber with Wool-Rayon Qualities 

There is a great stir in the West Riding textile centers of England 
just now because of the discovery or production of a new fiber with 
wool-art.-silk features, for which a name has not yet been found 
This material is the nearest approach to wool that has been seen among 
synthetically produced fibers, and is about 20c per pound cheape: 
than wool of the same fineness. The makers hope that this material will 
displace the cut or staple rayon for blending with wool. It needs no 
emphasis of mine to show that expectation is great in this directio1 
and that once the right kind of fiber is made, big business may !« 
expected. 

The new fiber is the best wool substitute yet made, but it is lacking 
iti handle, being equal to about 56s quality wool. So that if bought 
for fineness it is obtained 20c per pound cheaper than wool of similat 
quality, but if bought by handle it is the same price as wool. For 
cross-dyeing effects it will have a welcome place in industry, and its 
introduction marks the beginning of a new era in which synthetic woo 
will be much to the front. It is not generally known what origin the 
new fiber has, but examination leads to the belief that it is the former 
ramie in a more decorticated, wool-like presentation. [In its new form 
celustered—it works up better than before, although its lack of extens 
bility militates against its whole-hearted adoption by the industry 

More Use of Fiber Mixing 

Fiber mixing is more and more practiced daily; not only staple rayon 
with wool or cotton, but acetate rayon with viscose, and each or bot! 
with wool or cotton or the new fiber. It was formerly a crime m 
England to mix wools of varied qualities and origins. Now fabrics 
cannot have too many different materials, so great is the demand for 
novelty, provided that the soft handle is always retained. 

One difficulty still to be overcome by novices in using staple rayon, 
especially the short fibers used either alone or blended with cotton, is 
to give the yarn strength necessary for weaving. Too often the applica 
tion of weight on the warp beam causes the fibers to pull out and the 
varn to break. The absence of convolutions on the rayon is felt, and 
extra twist in the yarn is a dangerous expedient. 

In Yorkshire, the use of staple rayon is growing apace, the largest 
comber of this material having just doubled his plant and moved into 
larger premises. Combed rayon tops can be obtained in three qualities, 
varied lengths of fiber, and practically any color. The foundations for 
big business have been laid, and we feel sure that the optimism which 
prevails is well founded. 
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Developments in Dyeing, Delustering, Scrooping, and 
Related Rayon Processes 


Producers Are Utilizing Every Phase of Mechan- 
ical and Chemical Science to Perfect Products 


By P. D. 


N the following paragraphs we will discuss, in a general way, trends 


and developments in the processes of dyeing, delustering, and 


scrooping rayon, largely devoting our remarks to viscose-type 
yarns, although presenting some general remarks on the cellulose 
icetate type. 
| x perience, coupled with the facts developed by research, leads to the 
conclusion that the fundamental cause of deviations and difficulties ex- 
perienced with rayons lies in the variations in the structure of the fiber. 
!hese result from differences in the raw material, spinning and process- 
ing of the ravon. 


he correction of these variations is recognized as a 
problem for th 


rayon manufacturer, who is utilizing every phase of 
mechanical and chemical science in an effort to perfect the uniformity 
and quality of rayo1 

lhere are several major difficulties which the rayon user experiences, 
and the varying affinity for synthetic dyestuffs still remains one of these 
major problems. However, the fact remains that the practical dyer 


must produce results suitable for the consumer regardless of 
herent difhculties which the rayon manutacturer is combating. 


stuffs manufacturer 


any in- 
lhe dye- 


has accordingly 


been approached for a_ possible 
partial solution of the problem and his aid has been very valuable. 

lhe results of the development work done by dyers and dye manu- 
facturers have established the fact that certain accentuate the 
difference in affinity of the fiber for colors, while others minimize this 
difference. Their efforts have certainly partially reduced the difficulties 
experienced in dyeing rayon. 


colors 


Dyestuff Selection and Application 


lhe following points resulting from the developments of dye manu- 
lacturers and rayon producers are of interest to note. Experiments have 
shown that those dyestuffs which reach the maximum of their exhaustion 
in the shortest time will prove most suitable for practical purposes. With 
some dyestuffs it is necessary to make additions of substances, such as 
Glauber’s salt, to increase the absorption of the dyestutf by rayon. Other 
colors will be absorbed to a greater extent without the aid of these 
additions and those dyestutfs possessing sufficient affinity for the rayon 
not to require assistance in exhaustion will as a rule prove most satis- 
factory. The less assistance we use during exhaustion 
rapid the rate of application, the more even is the dyeing. 

From the above points it is obvious that the proper selection of dye- 
stuffs and care in their application is highly essential for good results. In 
addition to these general developments we find that the various phases 
of the textile industry, such as hosiery and underwear manufacturing, 


and the more 


skein dyeing and piece goods processing and dyeing, all have their 
individual problems and that developments have resulted in these phases 
of the industry. 


Satisfactory Unions in Hosiery Combinations 

In the hosiery trade the chief difficulty is to obtain satisfactory unions 
between rayon and the other fibers used in combination, generally mer- 
cerized cotton, silk and wool. The preparation of the hosiery by pre- 
liminary boil-off, and in some cases bleaching, has received considerable 
attention. The dyer and rayon manufacturer have both come to the 
realization that these preparatory steps must be easily and thoroughly 
accomplished, leaving a uniform result, before satisfactory application 
of the dyestuffs can be accomplished. It is not within the scope of 
this article to go into the details of the developments made in boil-off 
aud bleaching treatments. However, much has been done toward elimi- 
nating the irregularities commonly experienced in these procedures. 
Soaps and oils have been developed to be used as aids in these processes. 

Experience has shown that it is, in general, essential to select those 
dyestuffs which are union colors with all the fibers in the combination. 
hese selected dyestuffs are applied at the boil. Speeding up the dye- 
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ing operation and using assistants such as Glauber’s salt in the bath 
all tend to aid. 
Barre in Underwear Fabrics 

The dyeing of knitted underwear fabrics presents the difficulty of 
barre. Barre may be produced by variations in tension during knitting, 
by variations in the oiling of the yarn which produce differences in 
knitting tensions, by actual denier and filament count variations, and by 
the aforementioned differences in dye affinity of the rayon. 

Up to the present time the best methods of minimizing or eliminating 
this barre are by dyeing at high temperatures (from 180 to 212° F.) 
and, of course, selecting the most suitable dyestuffs. The addition of 
oils such as pine oil, which has a detergent action in the boil-off and 
aids in penetration and leveling during dyeing, has been found very 
desirable. 

The use of squeeze rolls on the rope type dye machine is receiving 
much thought. As little use as possible should be made of such rolls 
in view of the fact that most ordinary rolls tend to produce lengthwise 
dyeing streaks in the tubing. The tendency is to eliminate squeeze rolls 
entirely, as they give additional trouble from pinching and damaging 
the wet tubing. 

Dyeing Rayon in Skeins 

Skein dveing produces an entirely different problem because the tem- 
perature of dyeing rayon skeins must be so adjusted that poor winding 
does not result. Extremely high temperatures are not desirable, also 
excessive handling of the skeins in the dye bath tends to tangle and 
muss them so that poor winding may result. 

Skeins are commonly dyed either by hand turning or on machines. 
Dyers are coming to the realization that extreme care is necessary in 
handling skeins, during dyeing, the winding qualities of the yarn being 
largely dependent upon the care with which the skein is handled during 
dyeing. Other factors affecting the dyeing are accuracy of diamond 
formation, type of lacing (rayon lacings have a tendency to slip and 
bunch together during dyeing) and the number of lacings per skein. 

Skein dyeing equipment is being gradually changed from the wooden 
tanks to either copper or monel metal. All poles and trucks upon which 
the yarn is handled are either being carefully finished or covered with 
some substance, such as oil cloth, so that no rough surface can damage 
the rayon filaments. 

Present practice in skein dyeing shows a tendency toward equipping 
with monel metal. Experience has taught the dyer how to dye by 
machine and still Obtain a skein that will wind satisfactorily. Originally, 
much difficulty was encountered with machine dyeing. The heavier 
denier yarns are the most easily and successfully handled in machine 
dyeing, and in addition, higher temperatures can be used successfully. 

Dyers are using their own ingenious methods to obtain the shades and 
effects required. Direct dyes are most used on viscose-type rayons, 
and in some cases where brilliancy is desired, the dyer resorts to topping 
over the direct dye with a basic dye, although such practice is not 
recommended due to the lack of fastness of basic colors. Vat colors 
are being used more because of greater fastness. 

Piece Goods Dyeing and Printing 

Piece goods dyeing and printing is such a large field within itself that 
we cannot hope to cover even the essential points in this article. Gen- 
erally speaking, piece goods are handled on a rope machine of the 
Rodney Hunt type, or a jig-type machine where the cloth is under 
slight tension during dyeing. 

Practically all dye houses and finishing concerns have come to the 
realization that in boiling-off, processing and dyeing rayon it is very 
desirable to have soft water, or at least, to use a treated water which 
will minimize soap spots and curd formation during the oil removal and 
following procedures. 

Dyeing Cellulose Acetate Products 
It is of interest to note the following developments in the cellulose 
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acetate field. The dyeing of this type yarn has given considerable 
difficulty in the past, and only comparatively recently has the dyestuffs 
manufacturer succeeded in producing a satisfactory line of dyes. The 
dyestuffs have been developed to the place where they are now avail- 
2ble in powder form instead of the paste form. Formerly, the range 
of colors which were used on cellulose acetate were rather limited. 
Recently, the acetate series of dyestuffs has been improved and widened 
considerably, although there still remain some unsatisfactory gaps in the 
applicable colors. The trade now has a fairly suitable line of direct 
colors. 

One of the greatest aids to acetate dyeing has been the development 
of wetting-out agents, of which the Nekals and Leonils are excellent 
examples. The lack of the moisture absorptive power of cellulose 
acetate has made the addition of wetting-out agents in dyeing procedures 
very essential. 

Delustering Rayon 


There has been a growing demand for a viscose-type rayon with a 
luster approaching or equal to that of silk, and toward this end various 
manufacturers have directed much research and development effort. A 
delustered yarn is of particular value in the hosiery trade, and as far as 
we know, this branch of the industry is the greatest user at the present 
time. The present trend seems to indicate the growing use of a delus- 
tered yarn in other fields, particularly the fine underwear trade. 


A delustered yarn must essentially be so prepared or treated that the 
delustering effect will be permanent to washing and ironing, and also 
to the action of steam boarding in the case of hosiery. It is very essen- 
tial that the delustering medium does not affect the dyeing properties of 
the yarn. Some of the present delustered yarns meet these requirements 
within reasonable limits, and there is indication that in the future even 
more permanency and uniformity will be secured. 


The following brief summary will give some idea of the present recog- 
nized methods of obtaining delustering of viscose-type yarns : 


(1) Mechanical abrasion of the surface of the thread. This roughen- 
ing of the surface should produce the desired effect of decreasing light 
reflection, and thus reducing luster, but the possibilities of injury to the 


filaments seem almost too great to permit this process to he entirely 
practical. 


(All of the processes here mentioned are patented, and some of them 
are at present producing a salable delustered rayon.) 


(2) Deposition of material on the surface of the thread. This is 
usually accomplished either by precipitation of a finely divided substance 
on the surface of the thread, or by the absorption of a substrata on the 
thread, and then depositing a finely divided pigment on this substrata. 
The precipitation of barium sulphate as a delustering agent is a good 
example of the former method. 


(3) Impregnation of the viscose with some substance which renders 
the thread opaque. An example is the addition of sodium carbonate 
which causes liberation of carbon dioxide during spinning, and forms 
essentially a hollow filament thread which gives very satisfactory delus- 
tering, due to the occluded gas. In addition to the above, it is possible 
to add sodium sulphite to the viscose spinning solution, which during 
spinning not only liberates sulphur diox.de, leaving gas pockets in the 
filaments, but also precipitates a pigment of sulphur. 


(4) The addition of pigments to the viscose which produce a delus- 
tered effect. It is quite feasible to add sulphur directly to the viscose. 


(5) The addition of vaselines or light oils to the viscose, which are 
apparently liberated during spinning, leaving an oilless thread but pro- 
ducing the delustered effect. 


All of these processes have been tried, and some of them are quite 
practical and are in use. Much work is being done on the control of 
these processes, and the increase of their permanency. 


Scrooping Rayon 


Up to the present time, there has been very little tendency toward the 
development of scroop in viscose-type yarns. It is quite easy to produce 
a scroop, but generally the effect is not very permanent. Continued 
washing, and even handling, has a tendency to remove the scroop effect. 
There are cases where scroop is applied to viscose-type yarn, one 
example of note being the hosiery trade, where tartaric acid has been 
used to impart scroop to the finished hose. 
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Further Rayon Growth Inevitable 





Cooperation Between Yarn Producers and 
Textile Manufacturers Vitally Important 
By L. H. Bonn 


LMOST as an accompaniment of success to every great industry, 

particularly one of very rapid and extensive development, comes a 
warning that the saturation point, so called, has been reached or 1s 
impending. 

Ten years ago few could visualize the future magnitude of operations 
of a comparatively small group of firms in the rayon industry. Today 
the industry in the United States alone is producing 100,000,000 Ibs. a 
year. Further expansion and new construction are under way. 

It is interesting to note that the programs for further expansion are 
being carried out exclusively by either established domestic manufac 
turers of well tested rayons or by European manufacturers who have 
sold their yarns in this market for many years. 

One not involved directly in the industry, perhaps interested only 
casually from the investment standpoint, is quite apt to challenge the 
capacity of this market to absorb over 125,000,000 Ibs. of rayon per 
year which is the estimated production program for 1929 of the American 
producers. 

Ten years ago, in 1918, when our production amounted to 5 800,000 
Ibs. and total consumption to a little over 6,000,000 Ibs. a limited pound 
age only at that time could be properly assimilated. Rayon at that time 
was of inherently poor quality as compared with today’s product; it still 
has its limitations of usefulness for certain fabrics because of tts com- 
parative inferiority and mills had not yet become accustomed to handle 
the new fiber to advantage. 

It was really not until 1925, with an American production of 50,000,- 
000 Ibs., that a fairly broad usefulness for rayon had been found. Yarn 
quality had been improved remarkably and with improvement in yarn 
quality had come a greater knowledge of its application to all types of 
equipment. 

New Era in Distribution 

Along with a marked improvement in the raw material and its ready 
and broad application in a diversity of fabrics, since 1925 has come a 
special consciousness on the part of the industry as a whole for merchan- 
dising. 

It would seem almost as though a new era in distribution had devel- 
oped—an era in which a manufacturer producing a raw material which 
aimost entirely loses its identity in the finished product, lends his co- 
operation in the broadening of the distribution markets. 

Such coordination of effort can only be beneficial to both parties con- 
cerned. The manufacturer of rayon has gained greater individualism 
as expressed in the varied types of yarns now marketed which are par- 
ticularly adaptable to special uses. The manufacturer of rayon is better 
able to cope with the difficulties of fabrication by improving his process 
to give better results in the use of the fiber. He is thereby able to 
broaden the use of his yarn in the field to which it may already be 
applied and to further diversify its uses by developing new lines. 

The distributor of rayon fabrics benefits by this cooperation through 
a wider sale of his merchandise. The coordinated advertising programs 
as developed by some manufacturers and distributors lead to the dis- 
semination of educational information which could be accomplished in no 
other way. The elimination of prejudices on the part of the consumer, 
the development of a style consciousness for rayon fabrics and a broaden- 
ing of knowledge of the limitations and possibilities of such materials, 
all go toward improving the great potential market. 

Manufacturers of rayon have come to appretiate a greater need for 
control, since distribution of inferior constructions, or use of improper 
production methods to cheapen the ultimate cost of the finished fabric or 
garment, has been found to reflect directly upon the fiber. 

To develop further the knowledge of the new rayon fabrics, the Rayon 
Institute has been established through the coordinated efforts of a group 
of manufacturers of viscose yarns. 

The combined and individual efforts of manufacturers of rayon in 
their advanced programs of production and distribution have extended 
over a period of four to five years only. The consumer today is just 
beginning to realize the potential characteristics and qualities of rayons 
from the standpoint of style, beauty, utility and economy. Real results 
of the efforts of the industry will not be felt for at least five years. 

(Continued on page 96) 



























































































































































Dyes for Viscose Rayon—Use of Even-Dyeing Colors 
For Special Effects 









Choice 


for Use on Uneven Viscose 





Table of Most Suitable Dyes—Tests 
By Westford 


ISCOSE rayon, although turned out in a highly perfected form 
by the experienced still subject to 
irregularities in dyeing which are distinct from ordinary unlevel- 
ness. Bars in knitted goods, or differences from 
skein to skein in dyed lots, may be due to variations in the rayon 
itself in spite of every effort by the manufacturer to avoid such defects. 
Other light streaks which show in knitted or woven work are due to 
strain on the rayon at some time during processing. 


More manufacturers, is 


woven or 


Such are shiners, 
where the silk has been so stretched, perhaps while wet, that it has failed 
to come back to its proper length. Strains of this sort make the fibers 
more lustrous, so that they shine out from the average. At the same 
time the minute cellulose units of which the filaments are composed 
become more tightly packed together, or otherwise displaced, so that 
the internal surface available for dyeing is decreased and a lighter 
color results. 


Some uneven dyeing has been observed in all regenerated cellulose 
rayons, but it 1s more widely recognized in the viscose which is so 
much more extensively used 


Che actual variations in the materials and in dyeing are less than are 
encountered with many natural fibers. The latter have the advantage 
that they are thoroughly mixed and the color thus averaged. On the 
other hand, all the filaments in a strand of rayon are formed at once 
under the same conditions. There is no averaging or mixing unless the 
varns are doubled or thrown together, or woven with alternate picks 
from different shuttles. 


lhe influence of tension, temperature of drying, and such factors is 
not unfamiliar. Other 
yarn. 
affected. 


fibers are somewhat affected by them. even 


ordinary Since rayon swells more and softens when wet 


cotton 
It is easily If parts are under strain when knitted, there may 


also be a permanent effect on the dyeing capacity 


List of Selected Dyes 


Viscose rayon has been extensively studied in a number of labora- 
tories and lists of the dyes that work the best have been published. 
The lists available are very largely of British-made dyes, but by the 
aid of the Colour Index and of the dye tables in the 1927 Year Book 


of the American 


\ssociation of ‘Vextile Chemists and Colorists they 


have been translated as far as 


possible into terms of 


the identical or 


very similar American-made dyes 


\lthough uneven rayon may not be regularly encountered, the 
troubles that may appear 
time in the original rayon, through strains to which it 
has been subjected, or where varn lots have become mixed before dyeing 
that 


average 11 


use 


of such selected dyes is imsurance against 


from time to 


The writer has also tound some dves trom the tables gave hetter 


results than the 


certain union dyeings 


Vherefore this list should be kept in mind when there is a problem 


1 dyeing more than one type ot 


ravon or other cellulose to some given 


shade. No general rule can be offered nor any broad statement made, 
but it is certain that some of the colors best adapted to dyeing uneven 
rayon, which is in itself a sort of umon, are far superior to a great 
many other dyes for some fiber combinations \t least one dve manu 


facturer has also had a similar experience. 


In the table the dyes originally given in various sources are presented 


1 


in the first column and their American-made equivalents or similar dyes 


in the second Chere 1s 


no sharp distinction between good colors and 


1 
those that are not quite so good 
} 


It may be emphasized again that these 
dyes are not classed according to the ordinary standards of level dyeing, 
but only with special reference to uneven or faulty viscose rayon 

Owing to the unavoidable incompleteness of the tables several methods 
are also presented for testing dyes to determine their behavior on uneven 
silk. Even though listed together in a table, will not 
necessarily work well together in a dyebath. These test methods are 
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viscose dves 


therefore especially applicable in working out suitable combinations for 
compound shades. They are also adaptable to other special purposes. 


Tests for Suitability 


From the theoretical point of view the observation of Wilson and 
Imison in 1920 is very interesting: that direct dyes of low molecular 
weight tend to dye evenly; those of high molecular weight, unevenly ; 
and intermediate molecular weights, between. Since the necessary data 
are not available to most laboratories and dyehouses, and since dyes 
vary so widely chemically, aside from the molecular weights, each has 
to be given some more practical form of test. 

Dye tests are easily made, but to really determine the properties of 
a given dye is usually an extended process. In fact one of our great 
textile research needs is detailed and accurate knowledge of the proper- 
ties of individual dyestuffs. To classify dyes for viscose rayon there 
are both simple tests and some that require more time for their perform- 
ance. In general, the tests are preferable that give a numerical result 
or that tell most about the color in question. 

Hall has found a method for determining very quickly whether dyes 
are likely to be “even-dyeing” on uneven viscose. Viscose rayon treated 
for four hours at room temperature with a five per cent. solution of 
caustic soda is washed and soured, then dyed in the same bath with 
similar viscose that has not been so treated. If the two rayons come 
to the same depth of shade, the color being tested can be expected 
to dye evenly. 

\nother simple non-quantitative test is that with soap. 
he tested is dyed on viscose rayon. 


The color to 
Then the dyed material is boiled 
for half an hour in a soap bath with an equal weight of undyed viscose. 
With uneven dyeing colors, the dye does not bleed seriously or greatly 
stain the white. With ever dyeing colors the two samples may be very 
nearly of equal depths after the test. Other dyes grade between. 

This test may seem inconsistent with the fact that the rapidly exhaust 
ing colors give the most even shades. They are most successful because, 
although they go on quickly, they boil off again and level up in the 
bath, just as in the test. 

The suction or capillary test depends upon the creep of a dyestuft 
up a strand of rayon that is dipped into a dyebath. 


The bath may be 
varied to correspond with different practical dyeing conditions. 


For 
a standard test, a strand of rayon about fifteen inches long is dipped 
for an inch into a dyebath in the proportions 
400 cc. 
0.4 gram of direct dyestuff 
0.2 gram soap 


water 


1.0 gram Glaubers salt 
for fifteen minutes at 60°C. (140° F.). 

The quantity to be measured is the height of rise of the color in 
the rayon. A low rise means a greater affinity and a more even dyeing 
color. Unfortunately the issue has been confused by the use of the 
length of the uncolored portion of the thread as a measure of uneveness 
of dyeing. ‘This gives a series of numbers in the reverse order to the 
actual dye rise, and the numerical values depend upon the original length 
of strand taken. It seems preferable to express the results in actual 
dye rise in centimeters or inches, rather than to have two systems so 
near alike and yet so different. 


Working Out Compound Shades 


Dyes of the same number will work better together than dyes of 
different numbers. It is better to use uneven dyeing colors together 
in compound shades 


than to mix the uneven with even-dyeing types. 
Dves for compound 


shades should be selected by testing together as 
nearly as possible as they are to be used in final formulas. 

\rthur S. Roberts, in Textiite Wortp of Feb. 25, 1928 has described 
and sketched a simple apparatus which has been successfully used for 
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making capillary measurements. Here the method was especially recom- 
mended to aid in the choice of dyes for compound shades. 

Courtaulds claim the temperature range better than the suction test 
because some dyes with about the same suction numbers behave differ- 
ently when compared at various temperatures. This method has been 
given in TEXTILE Wor-p of April 28, 1928, but will be briefly repeated. 

Eight identical dyebaths are prepared, using as a standard for depth 
a %% dyeing of ordinary Sky Blue FF (or 6B) at 90°C. Always use 
2% soap and 10% Glauber’s salt in a bath of forty times the weight of 
viscose to be dyed. The results are more likely to be correct if a single 
large dyebath is divided into eight equal parts. 

Then identical skeins of viscose, preferably from the same com- 
mercial skein, are dyed through a temperature range at steps of ten, 
from 20°C. to 90°C. Very great differences in dye behavior will be 
found, 

Colors that dye the deepest at 20°C. will give the most even results, 
but they are to be dyed at the usual temperature in practical work, not 
at 20°. Those that dye the deepest shades at 90° will give the most 
uneven results. 

The rule for compound shades is that dyes should be selected which 
go on at the same rate at the same temperatures, with the preference 
for those that show the maximum affinity at 20°C., if such are available. 

If the highest affinity is at a high temperature, a dye that also yields 
a heavy shade at a low temperature will be better than one which dyes 
heavily only at high temperatures. For example, a Sky Blue FF shows 
some affinity at 20° and a maximum at 90°, while a Fast Blue 4GL 
only dyed an appreciable shade at 50-60° and a maximum at 90°. 
Che first would be the better dye for even dyeing. 

Still another test for compound shades is to make a range of dyeings 
in identical baths with a variation in the time; for example, for 5, 10, 
20, 25 and 30 minutes, or 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 30 minutes as may best fit 
the case. With even dyeing colors, all the dyeings should be of nearly 
the same depth and of the same tone. Uneven colors will increase in 
depth of shade with time and be of the same tone. If unsuitable colors 
have been tried together in this way the results will vary in tone as 
well as in depth. 

In general the tests given presuppose that the rayon is to be dyed 
in a soap bath at a high temperature, when the following observations 
will apply: 

The higher the temperature of the bath, the more even the result. 
lf begun at a moderate temperature, the dyeing should be completed 
near the boil. (85°-95° C. or 185°-200° F.) 

From 2% to 6% of soap is commonly used. It not only aids even- 
ness of dyeing but tends to minimize damage from friction. 

The use of either common salt or Glauber’s salt is to be avoided as 
far as possible as they increase the liability to unevenness. Some of 
the dyes have a considerable affinity for viscose in a soap bath with- 
out their use. An unexhausted bath is better than an unlevel lot. 

Probably no two dyes will behave exactly alike, but those of nearest 
similar even-dyeing quality should be used in compound shades. An 
advantage of the tests which give numerical results is that the dyes can 
he more accurately rated. 

Horsfall and Lawrie suggest that since the difference in the dyeing 
seems to be mostly one of rate, the remedies are the use of a high 
\emperature, concentrated dye bath (30 to 35 times), and a prolonged 
te. Other means of disturbing the ordinary relationships between 
fiber and dye lead to improvements with individual colors. Such are 
the omission of salt, its use in unusually large amount, or a slightly 
icid bath. 

Research by Dye Manufacturers 

Since the du Pont organization manufactures rayon as well as dyes 

has been in a particularly advantageous position to study this problem 
\s a result of extended research, it has been concluded that the tempera 
ure and time factor tests are more reliable than the capillary rise, 
ind of these two the first is preferred. 

To conduct a test according to the du Pont scheme, five identical dve 
baths are made containing 1% color, 2% high grade sulphonated oil, 

nd 10% Glauber’s salt in a bath of forty times the weight of rayon. 
Dyeings are made for 45 minutes at 80°, 120°, 160°, 190° to 200°, 
ind at a gentle boil, to determine the temperature of maximum 
.bsorption. 

Then two sets of tests are made to determine the rate of absorption, 
ye set at 180°-190° and one at the temperature of the maximum as 
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found above. The dyebaths are made in the same way as before and 
dyeings made in each set at 5, 10, 20, 40, and 60 minutes. The colors 
that are absorbed most quickly at low temperatures are preferred, but 
they are dyed in practice near the boil. It will be seen that these 
conclusions and methods are very similar to those that 
by Courtaulds. 

The unevenness is due evidently not so much to a difference in affinity 
as to a variation in the speed of dyeing. 


are favored 


The dark dyeing viscose absorbs 
color more quickly, and therefore at the expense of the lighter. It is 
the low luster silk that tends to a deeper shade than normal, while 
stretched silk may be lighter. 

Attention should be called to a few of the colors that are a little out 
of the ordinary. The Icyl dyes have been developed by the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation for the specific purpose of yielding even shades 
on uneven viscose. In some of their properties they are distinct from 
ordinary direct dyes, although they belong to that class. 
results they should be dyed at 190° F. or nearer the boil. 

Blues and greens have been the least satisfactory. The Diazo Sky 
Blue 3GL has been considered the best direct blue available. Very 
recently it has been found that the wool dye, Neolan Green BL (Society 
of Chemical Industry), dyes very evenly and is an exception among 
greens. 

The table follows: 


Table of Most Suitable Dyes 


DYES FROM ORIGINAL NEARES1 \MERICAN 
LISTS KOUIVALENTS 
Benzo Fast Black L { 
Chlorazol Fast Black BK\ 
Benzo Fast Bordeaux 6BL 
Kosine BL 
Helotrope Zn... BE 
Yellow RL, 4GL Extra 
Chlorantine Fast Yellow 4GL. 
Benzopurpurine 4B 
Benzotorm Scarlet B 
Brown 4R 
Fast Helio 2BL 
Brilliant Benzo Fast Yellow GL 
Chloramine Fast Black B 
Chlorantine Fast Bordeaux 2RL 
“Violet BL, 4BL 
Chlorazol Black SD 
Dark Green PI 


For the best 


\ Pontamine Fast Black LN, LND 
|} Amidine Fast Grey BN 


Pontamine Fast Yellow 4 GL 
Kasily obtained from all makers. 


\manil Green 2G 
\midine Dark Green N 
Erie Green WT 
Chlorazol Brown G 
ae M \manil Brown M 

\midine Brown M 
Direct Brown M, MB, MR 

; Fast Brown M 
erie Fast Brown 3 RB 
Pacco Direct Brown M 
Pheno Brown ATY 
Pontamine Brown R 


Trianol Direct Fast Brown M 


Chlorazol Brown B \manil Brown CL Conc. Efe 
Direct Brown C, CR, D3G, 
D3GA, D3GX, 3GX, 7 
lirect Orange BR 
Jey Dr emeyynrey | N. 3GN 
Pacco Direct Brown C 
Paranol Direct Brown 3GC 
Pontamine Brown D3GN, DP, 
D3GP, 3GE 
Trianol Direct Brown C, 3GN 
Chlora 1 Diazo Blue 2B 


‘Yrange Brown X 
Fast Bordeaux LK 
Orange G 
' Orange RN \manil Fast Orange R 
Pontamine Orange R 
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NEAREST AMERICAN 
EQUIVALENTS 
Newport Direct Orange R 
lrianol Direct Orange k 
erie Fast Orange 


DYES FROM ORIGINAL 


Lists 


Fast Orange R 
Fast Helio BK 
Pink Y Newport Direct Pink 2b 
Direct Brilliant Pink SX 
Direct Pink NY 

Direct Scarlet OBXN ( Newport) 
Fast Rubine LI 
Fast Red A, K 
Fast Red FG Amanil Fast Red FC 
Amidine Fast Red |: 

Direct Fast Red F ( Newport) 
erie Fast Red FD 

Pacco Direct Fast Red 
Paranol Direct Red FC 
Pontamine Fast Red F 
Trianol Direct Fast Red 
Pontamine Light Yellow 3(;X 
\midine Fast Yellow 5G 


Fast Yellow 5GK 
Fast Yellow 6G 
Violet R 

G Violet WBX 


Chlorazol 


\midine Violet B 
Newport Direct 
Conc. 
Direct Violet R (C. C. C.), B 
Erie Violet WE 
Chrysophenine 
and makers 
rie Yellow Y 
Pontamine Yellow CH Fte. 
Direct Brilliant Yellow C 


Brill. Violet R 


Chrysophenine G Various brands 


Cotton Yellow CH 


Cotton Yellow GI 
Congo Orange RK 
Diamine Aldehyde Bordeaux B 
Azo Fast Green G 
Brilliant Violet B, 2R 
Fast Yellow N, 4G 
Diaminogene Extra 
Red B 
' Sky Blue N 
Diazo Brown 3G 
Brilliant Orange 
GR Ext. 
Fast Scarlet B, 
Fast Violet BL 
Fast Yellow G, 2G 
Indigo Blue 4GL Ext., 3RL 
Sky Blue 3GL 
Rubine B 
Geranine PF} Ext. 


Ext., 


ie 


BA 


Diazogene Red B 
Diphenyl Fast Bordeaux G 


“ce 


Fast Bordeaux Red B 


Direct Catechine GR 
Fast Black B 
Fast Orange SE Newport Direct Fast Orange RS 
\manil Fast Orange S 
rie Fast Orange A 
Pheno Fast Orange 2k 
Pontamine Fast Orange S 
Direct Fast Violet 2B 
Formal Black R 
levl Orange G, R 
Brown G 
Violet B 
Blue G 
Blue Black 6B 
Naphtamine Fast Grey B 
- Light Violet 
Naphtogene Pure Blue 4G 
Newport Neutral Grey G 
(xamine Red 
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Para Green B 





NEAREST AMERICAN 
EQUIVALENTS 


DYES FROM ORIGINAL 
LISTS 
3rown B 
Fast Bordeaux B 
Pluto Brown R 
Primuline 
Pyrazole Orange G 
. Orange R, 2R 
Toluylene Orange R 


Paramine 


oe 


Various brands and makers 
Amanil Fast Orange GLZ, PRZ 


Amanil Toluylene Orange Y 

Amidine Orange GG 

Direct Orange Y 

krie Orange Y 

Newport Toluylene Orange GR 
Conc. 

Titan Scarlet 2b 

Triazogene Orange RK 

Vulcan Black 2GW 

Zambesi Black D 


The following names furnished by American manufacturers are not 
in the above table and were received too late to check against the 
Color Index: 


Solantine Red 8 BL Pontamine Diazo Orange 

. Violet R - Scarlet B 
srilliant Sky Blue OB, 8B Setamine Scarlet 3B 
Solantine Fast Heliotrope BL 


Further Rayon Growth Inevitable 
(Continued from page 93) 


(Of the four major fibers used in the United States, less than 3%, by 
weight, consists of rayon. Continued future requirements in processes 
and expansion in production will lower costs and open up a still wider 
application. 

Change in Import Situation 


A combination of circumstances is gradually changing this market 
from one importing as high as 16,000,000 Ibs. per year to one importing 
only specialty yarns in small quantities. A marked improvement in 
the quality of domestic made yarns as compared with the foreign 
product; the construction of plants by European manufacturers formerly 
importing here, and the gradual leveling of European prices for yarn to 
approximate more nearly our own, will all tend toward lowering im- 
ports and increasing demand for domestic supply. 

If one should hazard even a conservative estimate it would be fair to 
assume that, granting an increased consumption of one or more of the 
four basic fibers, the relative percentage of consumption of rayon will 
be increased to at least 10% of the total in the next ten years. 


Further Perfection Inevitable 


In the next decade one will observe a closer grouping of manufac- 
turers of rayon. Greater specialization by individual manufacturers 
will take place. It is quite possible that the mechanics of production 
will become so highly developed that a fiber will be perfected which 
will excel even the natural animal and vegetable fibers in utility and 
beauty. All factors will tend toward a further lowering of costs. 

A greater coordination of the work of manufacturers and distributors 
will take place. Even today we find that one or more of the rayon 
manufacturers have taken an advance step in including on their direc- 
torates some of the leading executives of the weaving and knitting trade. 
An advisory board of such individuals is certainly commendable in any 
instance and tends toward a balance of judgment and a strengthening 
of the confidence of the trade. 

Because of previous rapid expansion and many changes in the in- 
dustry, the sales policies of some of the manufacturers have been some- 
what unstable. The resultant detriment to business and loss of confi- 
dence to such manufacturers have been an experience by which they 
have profited. We shall see hereafter a higher regard for merchandising 
in its broadest application. 

All factors will tend toward an expansion of the industry, the eventual 
limits of which cannot be forecast at this time. 
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American Glanzstoff Plant in Tennessee Reaches 
Production Ahead of Schedule 





New Project in This Country Will Have Output 
Of Approximately 5,000,000 Lbs. from First Unit 


Many new plants and additions to existing units have been under 
way during the year but that of the American Glanzstoff Corp., at 
Elizabethton, Tenn., represents the only new project which has 
reached commercial production since the last rayon review was pub- 
lished in the Annual Review and Forecast Number of TEXTILE 
WORLD. The following article summarizes the outstanding features 
of this new addition to the domestic rayon industry. 


HE production of the first skein of yarn at the new plant of the 

American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., on Aug. 1, 1928, 

marked the beginning of operations in this large new unit, and 

the first production was reached about one month ahead of the 
date predicted in February, at which time the corporation predicted the 
beginning of operations about Sept. 1, 1928. 

The first steam shovel started work on Aug. 18, 1927, so that a little 
less than 114% months were required from the turning of the first 
shovelful of dirt to the production of finished yarn. Since about 70,000 
yds. of earth had to be moved in grading and levelling the site, this 
occupied over two months, and the first concrete foundation work was 
not poured until Nov. 4, 1927, so that the total time from the pouring 
of the first concrete to the production of the first yarn was slightly 
more than nine months. 

Extremely rapid progress on the fabrication and erection of steel 
work was carried out by McCiintic-Marshall Co., the entire main plant, 
with approximately 3500 tons of steel being detailed, fabricated, shipped, 
erected, and painted by them in 81 days, elapsed time, from the date of 
their contract, and during one week more than 100 cars of structural 
steel were delivered by them on the work. 

It is expected to have graded yarns ready for the market immediately, 
and in steadily increasing quantities. All yarns produced in this plant 
will be of the new type with 32 filaments for 150 denier yarns, and 
of the soft silklike quality, without too much luster, which is now in 
demand. 

To Continue Imports 

The American Glanzstoff Corp. has been importing yarn at the rate 

of several million pounds per year, principally in the fine numbers, and 


of multiple filaments. On account of the fact that there is a consider- 


able demand for imported yarn because of the return duty for rayon 
products exported, it is planned to continue the importation of yarn at 
approximately the present rate, and in addition to sell the output ot 
the new plant in this country. 

For this purpose, the sales organization has been built up to take care 
of the increased production by opening new sales offices in the various 
textile centers. The American Glanzstoff Corp. has provided experts in 
weaving and knitting for the assistance of their customers in solving 
problems and in finding new uses for the varn. 


Officials 

The officials of the American Glanzstoff Corp. are Dr 
wurf, president; B. C. Dunlop, vice-president and in charge of the New 
York Office; A. L. Erlanger, assistant secretary and sales manager. 

It is expected that full production of the new plant will be reached 
early in the year 1929. 

The capacity of this new plant when in full production will be from 
4,500,000 to 5,000,000 Ibs. per year of 150 denier yarn. 

Provision for Additional Unit 

The new plant has been constructed as one unit of one-half the ultimate 
size contempiated, and layouts have been made to provide in every 
way for the construction of the second unit, without any changes what- 
ever in the first unit. All of the buildings have been provided with 
temporary wood ends on one side, where the second unit will be con 
structed. 


Arthur Moth 


The layouts for the new plant were prepared in Germany by the 
engineering department of the American Glanzstoff Corp., based on 
their experience in the layout and construction of a number of European 
plants. 

Provision has been made for convenience of operation, economy of 
handling materials and for the control of quality of product, as well 
as for the comfort and convenience of the employes. 

The new plant includes exceptionally ample laboratories 
and chemical, for the thorough control of quality of product. 

Total floor space of the plant is, in round figures, about 600,000 sq. ft 


both textile 


Adjoins Bemberg Plant 


The site for the new plant is located immediately adjoining that of the 





Completed Plant of American Glanzstoff Corp.—Photo taken August, 1928 
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I Work Completed for Principal Group of Buildings. 
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the new concrete highway now under construction. 
Water Supply 

Water for all uses including power plant, fire protection, domestic 
water supply and for process requirements is obtained from the Watauga 
River adjoining the site and is furnished by a combined filter plant 
owned and operated jointly by the American Bemberg Corp. and the 
\merican Glanzstoff Corp. This filter plant has a total filtering and 
pumping capacity of 13,000,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

Power Plant 

The American Glanzstoff Corporation has constructed its own power 
plant for the purpose of supplying all power, heat and light as well a 
warm water and steam required for the process. In addition to this 
connections are made with the power plant of the American Bembers 
Corp. nearby, so that an exchange of power may be carried out between 
the power plants of the two companies, thus providing additional 
serve supplies of power. 

Organization for Construction 

The design, construction, and equipment of the plant has been carrie 
out under the direction of Oppenlander of the America: 
Glanzstoff Brekke. Mr. Oppenlander is th 
engineer in charge of the entire project for the owners. 

The 


Oskar 
Corp., assisted by G., 
preparation of detail drawings for construction, placing of cot 
tracts for the construction and equipment of buildings, and for machin 
ery purchased in this country, has been carried out by Lockwood, Green 
& Co., Inc., under the direction of Mr. Oppenlander. The 
eld work has been carried out under the direction of W.G. Norteman 
Lockwood, & Co. 


Principal Contractors 


engineers, 
resident engineer for 


ireene 


lhe 


Excavation: b. G 


contractors on the principal parts of the work were as follows: 
Young, 
Knoxville, Tenn 
General Construction: Hughes-Foulkrod Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Structural Steel: McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roof Lumber: long Leaf Yellow Pine Mirs. Asso., New 
Fire Protection: Holyoke Valve & Hydrant Co., Holyoke, 
Power House and Process Piping: Grinnell Co., 
Chimney: Alphons Custodis Chimney Const. Co., New York. 
Turbine: \estinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., New York 
Boilers: The Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York. 
Stokers: Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., New 
Coal Handling: (Guarantee Construction Co. 
Electric Wiring: Walker Elec. & Plumbing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Refrigerating Equipment: Wel.aVergne Machine Co., New York. 
Transformers and Motors: General Electric Company, New York. 
Air Conditioning: Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. 
Machine Shop Equipment: Summers Hardware Co., Johnson City, 
Filter Plant: Equipment: Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., Darby, Penn. 


Johnson City, Tenn., and Dempster Construction C 


Orleans, La 
Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


York. 


Tenn 


Rayon Notes From Comuny 
The present production of the Aceta G, m. b. H. which is engaged on 
the acetate process is said to be 1,000 kilos, daily and it is understood 


that this will be increased to from 3,000 to 5,000 kilos. The works are 
at Berlin-Lichtenberg. 


* * * 

The Bemberg company has eventually succeeded in its long drawn out 
proceedings for the lawful use of their trade mark “Bemberg Silk.” Or: 
appeal, the courts have decided that the company is entitled to use th 
trade mark for all fabrics produced from Bemberg yarns. The defend 
ants have to bear the costs which amount to more than 8,000 marks. 

* * * 

The Glanzstoff company has nearly completed its new finishing works 

in Tannenberg and 200 to 300 workers will shortly be engaged there. 
* * * 

Some restriction of production is reported as having been necessitate: 
at the Bemberg plant on account of the drought but this is only tempor 
10,000-Ib. day basis and will 
daily. 


ary. Production is normally on a 
increased to 19,000 Ibs. 


* * * 


per 
eventually 

Dr. Georg Froehlich, a lawyer and artificial silk expert, has resigned 
his directorships of the Glanzstoff and Neue Glanzstoff companies and 
also his seat on the Deutsche Zelta Co. He will continue his activities 
in the artificial silk industry however. 

* * * 

Imports of rayon into Germany in the first 6 months of 1928 
amounted to 9,247,260 Ibs., being slightly less than in the corresponding 
period of 1927. Exports increased to 7,125,580. 





